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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT 



;first edition, irr9-i78o. 



'the bookieUers having determined to publish a hoiy of Eng^^ 
liih poetry, I -was persoaded to promise them a preface to the works 
of each aathor ; an ondertaking, as it vaathen presented to my mind, 
not yery extensife or difficul|j^ 

My pufpose -was only to haye allotted to every poet iin advertise- 
aaent, like those which we find in the French miscellanies, oontain- 
*lng a few dates and a general character; but f have been led beyond 
my intention, I hope, by the hoiiest desire of giving nsefal pleasure, 
tn this minute kind of faistoiy, the aiiicessioa of facts is not easily 
discovered ; and I am not without suspicion that some of Dryden's 
wo lies are placed in wrong yean. I have followed Langbaine^ as the 
best authority for his plays : and if I shall -hereafter obtam a more 
eottect chronology, will publish it : but I do not yet know that my 
aeoouBt is erroneous.* 

. Diyden's Bemaiks on Bymcr have been somewheref printed be- 
fore. The Ibrmer edition I have seen. This was transcribed Ibr 
the preM from his own manuscript* ^ 

As this undertaking was occasional and unforeseen, I must be sup* 
posed to have engaged in it with less provision (^ materials tbaa 
might have been accumulated by longer premeditativn. Of the later 
writers at least I might, by attention and inquiry, have gleaned manjp 
particulars, which would have diversified and entitled my biogra- 
phy. These om issions, which it is now useless to lament, have been 
oftea supped by tiie kiiidaess of Mr. Steevens and other friendi ; 
and great assistance has been given me by Mr. Spence's collections, 
of^ which I consider the eoiiimuniaation as a favour worthy of publick 
acknowledgment 

• Langbaine's authority will not support the dates assigned to 
Dryden*s plays. These are now" rectified m the margin by refer- 
ence to the original edition, the only guides to be relied on, B. 

t Ift the edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, by Mr. Colman. B« 
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.HE Bfe of CowiiET, notwithstanding the penury 
of English biography, has been written by Dr. Spraty 
an author whose pregnancy of imagination and ele- 
gance of language haye deservedly set him high in 
the ranks of literature ; but his zeal of friendship, 
or ambition of eloquence, has produced a funeral 
oration rather than a history : he has given the char« 
acter, not the life, of Cowley; for he writes with 
so little detail, that scarcely any thing is distinctly 
known, but. all is shewn confused and enlarged 
trough the mist of panegyrick. 

Abraham Cowi-ey was bom in the year one thott* . 
3and six hundred and eighteen. His father was a 
grocer, whose condition Dr. Sprat conceals under 
the general appellation of a citizen ; and, what would 
probably not have been less carefully suppressed, 
the omission of his name in the register of St. Dun- 
stan's parish gives reason to suspect that his father 
was a sectary. Wtoever he was, he died before 
the birth of his son, and consequently left him to the 
care of his mother ; whom Wood represents as strug- ' 
gling earnestly to procure him a literary education ^ 
and who, as she lived to tlie age of eighty, had her 
solicitude rewarded by seeing her son eminent, and, 
f hope, by seeing him fortunate, and partaking his 
prosperity. We know at least, from Sprat's account 

VOL. IX. "B 



9 GOWLEY. J 

that he always acknowledged her care, ^ and jtistly 
paid the dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay 
Spenser's Fairy Queen ; in which he very early took 
delight to read, till, by feeling tiie charms of verse, 
he became, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. Such 
are the accidents which, sometimes rememberedi 
and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce that parti- 
cular designation of mind, and propensity for some 
certain science or employment, which i^ commonly 
called ' genius. The true genius is a mind of large 
general powers, accidentally determined to some par- 
ticular direction. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great 
painter of the present age, had the first fondness for 
his art excited by the perusal of Richardson's treatise^ 

By bis mother's solicitation he was admitted in 
Westminster-school, where he was soon distinguish- 
ed. He was wont, says Sprat, to relate, *^ That he 
<< had this defect in his memory at that time, that hisi 
** teachers never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
^* rules of granmiar." 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man to 
propagate a wonder. It is surely very difficult to tell 
any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could not refrain 
from amplifying a commodious incident, though the 
book to which he prefixed his narrattive contained its 
confutation. A memory admitting some things, and 
rejecting others, an intellectual digestion daat concoct- 
ed the pulp of learning, but refused th^iusks, had 
the appearance of an instinctive elegance,' of a parti- 
cular provision made by nature for literary politeness. 
But in the author's own honest relation, the marvel 
vanishes : he was, he says, such ^' an enemy to §11 
*' constraint, that his master never could* prevail on 
« him to learn the rules without book," He does 
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n^ tell tbat he could not learn the rulet; bufthat^ 
being able to perform his exercises without theni^ 
and bein^ an <^ enemy to constraint/' he spared him- 
self the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope, might be said ** to lisp in numbers ;" and have" 
f;iven such early proofs, not only of powers of lan« 
^uage, but of comprehension of things, as to more 
tardy minds seem scarcely credible. .But of the learn- 
ed puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, since a 
volume of his poems was not only written, but print- 
ed in his thirteenth year ;* containing, with other 
poetical compositions, " The tragical history of Pyra- 
*' mus and Thisbe^'* written when he was ten years 
old; and "Constantia and Phiktus," written two 
years after. 

While he was yet at school he produced a comedy 
called " Love's. Riddle," though it was not published 
till he had been some time at Cambridge. This 
comedy is of the pastoral kind, which requires noac- 
quamtance with the living world, and therefore the 
time at which it was composed adds little to the won- 
ders of Cowley's minority. ^ 

In 1636, he ^^as removed to Cambridge,t where 
he continued his studies with great intenseness : for 
he is said to«have written, y(tii\G he was yet a young 
student, the greater part of his " Davideis ;" a "work 
of which the materials could not have been collected 
without the study of many years, but by a mind of 
the greatest vigour and activity. 

• This Tohime was not publt8he<l before 1633, *hcn Cowle}' was 
fifteen years <))d. Dr. Johosoiiy as well as former biographervy 
seems to have been misled by the portrait of Cowl^ being, by mis- 
take, marked with the vge of thirteen years. K. 

f He was candidate this year at Westminster-school for election. C^^ 
Trinity college, bat proved unsuccessful. N. 
B '2 ' 
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Two years after the settlement at Cambridge he 
published " Lovers Riddle,'* with a poetical dedica* 
^on to sir Kenelm Digby; of whose acquaintance 
all his contemporaries seem to have been ambitious; 
and " Naufragium Joculare,** a comedy written in 
Latin, but without due attention to the ancient mo- 
dels; for it is not loose verse, but mere prose. It 
was prmted, with a dedication in verse, to Dr. Com- 
ber, master of the college ; but having neither the 
facility of a popular, nor the accuracy of a learned 
work, it seems to be now universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince 
passed through Cambridge in his way to York, he 
was entertained with a representation of the " Guar- 
dian,'* a comedy, which Cowley says was neither 
written nor acted, but rough drawn by him, and 
repeated by the scholars. That this, comedy was 
printed during his absence from his country he ap- 
pears to have considered as injurious to his reputa- 
tion ; though, during the suppression of the theatres, 
it was sometimes privately acted with sufficient ap- 
probation. 

In 1643, being now master of arts, he was, by 
the prevalence of the parliament, ejected from 
Cambridge, and sheltered himself at St. John's Col- 
lege in Oxford : where, as is said by Wood, he pub- 
lished a satire, called "The Puritan and Papist," 
which was only inserted in the last collection of his 
works ;* and so distinguished himself by the warmth 
of his loyalty and the elegance of his conversations 
that he gained the kindness and confidence of those 

*-ln the first edition of this life, l)r Johnson wrote, ** which was 
" never inserted in any collection oi his works :'* but he altered 
the expression when the lives were collected into volumes. The 
satjre was added to Cowlej*8 werks by the particular direction. «tf 
pr. JoJinsOn. N. 
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who attended the king, and amongst others of lord 
Falkland, whose notice cast a lustre on all to whom i^ 
was extended^ 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered to 
the parliament, he followed the queea to Paris, where 
"he became secretary to the lord Jermyn, afterwards 
earl of St. Alban's and was employed in such co^'res-* 
pondence as the royal cause required, and particularlf 
in cyphering and decyphering the letters tliat passed 
between the king and queen ; - an employment of tfa^ 
highest confidence and honour. So wide was his 
province of intelligence, that, for several years, it fii» 
led all his days and two or three nights in the week* 

in the year 1 647, his " Mistress" was published i 
for he imagined, as he declared in his preface to a sub- 
sequent edition^ that ^^ poets are scarcely thought 
'* freemen of their company without paying some 
^ duties, or obliging themselves to be true to love. 

This obligation to. amorous ditties owes, I believe, 
its original ^to the fame of Petrarch, who in an age 
vude and uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to hit 
I^aura, refined the manners of the lettered world^ 
and filled Europe with love and poetry. But the basis 
#f all excellence is truth : he that professes love ought 
to feel its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and 
Laura doubtless deserved his tenderness. Of Cowley, 
we are told by Barnes*, who .had means enough of 
information, that, whatever he may talk of his owft 
inflammability, and the variety of characters by which 
his heart was divided, he in reality was in love but 
•nee and th^n never had resolution to tell his passion. . 

This consideration cannot but abate, in some mea- 
sure, the reader's esteem for the work and the author. 
To love excellence, is natural ; it is natural likewise 

* Basnet Anacreontem. Dr. J. 
■ 3 
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ibr the lover to solicit reciprocal regard by an elabo- 
rate display of his own qualifications. The desire of 
pleasing has in different men produced actions of 
lieroism, and effusions of wit ; but it seems as reason- 
able to appear the champion as the poet of an '* airy 
jnothing/* and to quarrel as to write for what Cowley 
might have learned from his master Pindar to call 
'** the dream of a shadow.'* 

It is surely not difficult, in the solitude of a college, 
or in the bustle ofthe worid,to find useful studies and 
serious employment. No man needs £o be so bur- 
t&ened with life as to squander it in voluntary dream9 
of fictitious occurrences.' The man that sits down to 
suppose himself charged, with treason or peculation! 
and heats his mind to an elaborate purgation of his 
character from crimes which he was never within the 
|>08sibility of committing, differs only by the infre- 
quency of his folly from him who praises beauty which 
lie never saw ; complains of jealousy which he nevec 
£elt ; supposes himself sometimes invited, and some- 
^mes forsaken ; fatigues his fancy, and ransacks hii^ 
memory, for images which may exhibit the gaiety of 
hope, or the gloominess of despsdr ; and dresses his 
imaginary Chloris or Phyllis, sometimes in flowers 
fading as her beauty, and sometimes in gems lasting^ 
as her virtues. 

At Paris, as secretary to lord Jermyn, he was en^ 
gaged in transacting things of real importance with 
real men and real women, and at that time did not 
much employ his thoughts upon phantoms of gallan- 
try. Some of his letters to Mr. Bennet, afterwards 
carl of Arlington, from April to December, in 1 650, 
are preserved in *' Miscellanea Aulic'a,'* a collection 
of papers published by Brown. These letters, being 
livritten like those of other men whose minds are 
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aciore on things than words, cQntribute no otherwise 
to his reputation than as they shew him to have been 
above the affectation of unseasonable elegance, and 
to have known that the business of a statesman can 
1»e little forwarded by flowers of rhetorick. 

One passage, however, seems not unworthy of 
some notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then in 
agitation : 

" The Scotch treaty,'^ says he " is the only thing 
** now in which we are vitally concerned 2 I am one 
^ of the last hopers, and yet cannot now abstain from. 
^^ believing that an agreement will be nlade ; all peo- 
^' pie upon the place incline to that of union. The 
<^ Scotch will moderate something of the rigour of 
^ their demands ; the mutual necessity of an accord 
<^ is visible, the king is persuaded of it. And to tell 
<* you th? truth ( which I take to be an argument above 
<< all the rest), Virgil has told the same tiling to that 
^* purpose." : 

This expression from a secretary of the present 
time would be considered as merely ludicrous, or at 
most as ^ ostentatious display of scholarship ; but the 
manners of that time were so tinged with superstition i 
that I cannot but suspect Cowley of having consult- 
ed on this great occasion the Virgilian lots*, and to 
have given some credit to the answer of his^ oracle. 

• Consulting the ^IrgiliftB lots, sortes Virgilianse, is a method of 
divination by the opening of Virgil and apiiljing to the circuinstan- 
«es of the pemser the first passage in either of the two pages that he 
aeeidently fixes his eje on. It is said that kiag Charles I. and lord 
Falkland, being in tlie Bodleian library, made this experiment of their 
future fortunes, and met with passages equally ominious to eac& 
T^ of the king was the following : 

At hello audacis populi yexatus & armis, 
Finibos extorris, complcxu avulsus luli, 
Anauliam iniploret, viileatque indigua 8«oriim 
B 4 



14 COWLEX. 

Some years afterwards, << business,'' saj^s Sptm^ 
" passed of course iato other hands ;** and Cowley, 
being no longer useful at Paris, was in 1656 seni ba^b 

^anera, Deo, cum se sab leges paeis iniqass 

Tradiderit, regno ant optata hiee f raatnr : 

Std e«dAt anW dieniy media^pM iAhomatiis arena. 

JEiieidlV.,6i5. 

Yet let a race untam'd, and haoght^r foes^ 
Hn peaceful entrance with dire itrms oppose, 
Oppressed with numbers in th* unequal fiekl^ 
His men discourag'd, and himself ^xpellM : 
Let him for snoeour sue from place to place, 
Tom from his subjects and his toil's embrace. 
First let him see his friends in battle slaiD, * 

And their untimely fate lament in vain : 
And when, at length, the cruel war shall eeas&> 
On hard conditions may he buy his' peace ; 
Kor let him then enjoy supreme command^ 
But fall untimely by some hostile ]ttmd» 
And Ik unbury'd on the barren sand. 
t J>air»£yi 

LoRo Falkland's: 



} 



Non hsBC» O Palla, dederat prmnisia pvrsnti^ 
Cautius ut stBTO-TcUas te credere Marti. 
Haud ignaruseram, quantum nova gloria in armisi 
£t predulce decus primo certamine posset 
PrimitiKJnteniamiserfBbelique propioqul - 
Dura rudimenta, Sc nulla exaudita Hisoriifa^ 
YoCa precesque mes * 

JEneid XI. .U^ 

Pallas, thou hast fail'd thy plighted word, 

'f 9 fight with caution, not to tempt the sword ; 

1 warn'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 
'that boiling blood would carry thee too far^ 
Young as thou wert to dangers, raw to war. 
O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom, ' 
Prelude of bloody fields and iigfats to come ! 
Hard elements of unau$picious war. 

Vain TOWS to UeaT6D» and aaaraUing oMre ! 

SaTOKN* 
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into England, that, " under pretence of privacy and 
^ retirement, he might take occasion of giving notice 
" of the posture of things in this nation." 

Soon after his return to London, he was seized by 
some messengers of the usurping powecs, who were 
sent out in quest of another man ; and being examin- 
fid, was put into confinement,, from which he was not 
dismissed without the securky of a thousand pound> 
given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he published his poems, with a preface^ 
in which he seems to have inserted something sup- 
pressed in subsequent editions, which was interpretedi 
to denote some relaxation of his loyalty. In this pre«> 
fiice he declares, that ^< his desire had been for som9 
«< days past, and did still very vehemently continue, to 
^ retire himself to some of the American plantations, 
** and to forsake this world forever." 

From the obloquy which the appearance of submis* 
sion to the usurpers brought upon him, his biographer 
has been very diligent to clear him, and indeed it doef 
not seem to have lessened his reputation. His wish 
for retirement we can easily believe to be undissem* 
hied ; a man harassed in one kingdom, and persecuted 
in another, who, after a course of business that em» 
ployed all his days and half his nights, in Cyphering 
and decyphcring, comes to his own country and steps 
into a prison, will be willing enough to I'etire to some 
place of qtuet and of safety. Yet let neither our reve- 
rence for a genius, nor our pity for a sufferer^ dispose 
us to forget that, ifhis activity was virtue, his retreat 
Was cowardice. 

Hoffiiaan, m his Lexleon, gives • wery tatisfaetory aeconat of this 
practice of seeking fates in books : and sftys, 'that it was used bf 
the Pagans, the Jewish Kabbins, and even the ear) j Chrifltiiuift ; Hie 
latter taking the New Testament for thiir OTaclei U. 
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He then took upon himself the character of physi- 
cian, still, according to Sprs^t, with intention, ^^ to 
*^ dissemble the main design of his coming over ;'* 
and, as Mr. Wood relates, « complying with the men 
" then in power (which was much taken notice of by 
" the royal party) he obtained an order to be created 
^^ doctor of physick : which being done to his mind 
** (whereby he gsdned the ill-will of some of hij^ 
" friends) he went into France again, having made a 
f^ copy of verses on Oliver's death." 

This is no favourable representation, yet even in 
this not much wrong can be discovered.^ How far he 
complied with the men in power, is to be enquired be*- 
fore he can be blamed. It is not said that he told them 
any secrets, or assisted them by intelligence ,or any 
other act. If he only promised to be quiet, that they 
in whose hands he was might free him from confine- 
liPient, he did what no law of society prohibits. 

The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has pu,t- 
J4m in the power of his enemy may, without any vio- 
lation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or preserve 
Ixis life, by a promise of neutrality : for, the stipulation 
gives the enemy nothing which he had ^ot before ; the 
neutrality of a captive may be always secured by his 
imprisonment or death. He that is at the disposal of 
another may not promise to aid him in any injurious 
act, because no power can conipel active obedience. 
lie may engage to do nothing, but not to do ill. 

There is reason to ^hink that Cowley promised Uf-* 
Ue. It do6s not appear that his compliance gained hita 
confidence enough to be trusted without security, for 
the bond of his bail was never cancelled; nor that' il 
made him think hiiniself secure, for, at that dissolution 
of government which followed the death of Oliver, hd 
returned into Finance, where he resumed his^ formed 
<pUition} and staid till th» Restoration.. 
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** He continued,** says his biographer, " under thes© 
" bonds till the general deliverance ;" it is therefore 
to be supposed, that he did not go to France, and act 
again for the king, without the consent of his bonds- 
man ; that he did not shew his loyalty at the hazard of 
his friend, but by his friend*s permission. 

Of the verses on Oliver's death, in which Wood*s 
•narrative seejns to imply something encomiastick» 
there has been no appearance. There is a discourse 
concerning his government, indeed, with verses in- 
termixed, but such as certainly gained its author no 
friend^ among the abettors of usurpation, 

A doctor of physick, however, he was made at Ox* 
ford in December 1657 ; and in the con^mencement of 
the Royal Society, of which an account has been given 
by Dr. Birch, he appears busy among the experimen- ., 
|al philosophers with the title of Dr. Cowley. 

There is no reason for supposing that he ever at- 
tempted practice ; but his preparatory studies have 
contributed something to the honour of his country* 
Considering botany as necessary to a physician, he 
retired into Kent to gather plants ; and as the predo- 
minance of a favourite study affects all subordinate 
operations of the intellect, botany in the mind of 
Cowley turned into poetry. He composed in Latin ^ 
several books on plants, of which the first and second 
display the qualities of herbs, in elegiac verse ; the 
third and fourth, the beauties of flowers, in various 
measures ; and the fifth and sixth, the uses of trees^ 
in heroick numbers. 

At the same time were produced, from the same 
university, the two great poets, Cowley and Milton, 
of dissimilar genius, of opposite principles; but con^. 
curring in the cultivation of Latin poetry, in which 
the English, till their works and May's poem appeatf* 
B 6 
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'tdi^ seemed unable to con test the palm unA any ot&^ 
of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton b(dt 
compared (for^May I hold to be superior to both) the 
advantage seems to tie on the side of Cowley. Miltoa 
is generally content to express the thoughts of the 
ancients in their language ; Cowley, wi^out much 
loss of purity or elegance, accommodates the dictiopi 
of Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the Restoration, after all the diligence of hi^ 
long service, and with consciousness not only of the 
merit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities^ 
he naturally expected ample preferments ; and, thai 
he might not be forgotten by his own fault, wrote a 
Song of Triumph. But this was a time of such ge- 
neral hope, that great numbers were inevitably di8« 
appointed ; and Cowley found his reward very tedi- 
ously delayed. He had been promised by both Charles 
the First and Second, tho mastership of the Savoy; 
" but he lost it," says Wood, " by certain persons, ene- 
*^ mies to J:he muses.** 

The neglect of the court was not his only mortiii'* 
cation ; having,. by such alteration as he thought pi'o- 
per, fitted his old comedy of " The Guardian'* for the 
stage, he produced itf under the title of *' The Cuttet 
^^ of Coieman-street't It was treated on the stage 

* By May's poem we are here to understand a continuation of 

TiUean's Pharsalia to the death of Julius Cesar, by Thomas May, 

tn eminent poet and historian, who iloorished in the reif^ns of Jamea 

. and ('harlesi and of whom a life is given in the Biographia firt* 

tlinnioa. H. 

tl663. 

t Here is an error in the designation of this eomedy, vhlch ow 
author copied from the title-page of the latter editions of Cowlej*'! 
works : the title of the play itself is without the article, *♦ (;ot|er 
•* of Goleman-street," and that hecause a merr>- sharking feHow 
ahout llie iOYfu^ yarned Cutter, in a pnnoipal charaiBter in it H^ 
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irirfi great severity, and was afterwards censured as n 
fiUdre on the king's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the first 
exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, "tliat, when they 
** told Cowley how little favonr had been shewn him, 
^ he received the news of his ill success, not with so 
^ much firmness as might have been expected from 
^ so great a man.** 

What firmness they expected, or ^hat weaknesa 
Cowley discovered, cannot b^ kndwn. He that misses 
his end will never be as much pleased as he that attains 
it, even when he can impute no part of his failure to 
liimself ; and, when the end is to please the multitude, 
no man, perhaps, has a right, in things admitting of 
gradation and comparison, to throw the whole blam6 
upon his judges, and totally to exclude diffidence and 
shame by a haughty consciousness of his own excel- 
lence. 

For the rejection of this play it is difficult now t# 
ftnd the reason : it certainly has, in a very great de- 
gree, the power of fixing attention and exciting mer- 
riment. From the charge of disaffection he exculpates 
himself in his preface, by observing how unlikely it ia 
that, having followed the royal family through all their 
distresses, ^ he should choose the time of their re- 
<< storation to begin a quarrel with them.** It appears, 
however, from the Theatrical Register of Downes, 
the prompter, to have been popularly considered as a 
satire on the royalists. 

That he might shorten this tedious suspence, he 
published his pretensions and his discontent, in an 
ode called **The Complaint;** in which he style* 
kimself the melancholy Cowley. This met with the 
usual fortune of complaints, and seems to have ex- 
f^teijl more contempt than pity. 
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These unlucky incidents arc brought, maliciousljr 
enough, together in some stanzas, written about that 
lime, on the choice of alaureat; a mode of satire, by 
which, since it was first introduced by Suckling, per* 
haps every generation of poets has been teazed. 

Savoy -missing Cowley came into the court» 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Evei^ one ga^e him so good a report^ 

That .^^llo gave heecf to all be couM say ; 
Kor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke. 

Unless he had done some notable folly ; 
"Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke» 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His vehement desir« of retirement now came again 
upon him. " Not finding," says the morose Wood, 
" that preferment conferred upon him which he ex- 
•* pected, while others for their money carried away 
" most places, he retired <tiscontented into Surrey." 

*' He Was now," says the courtly Sprat, " weary of 
" the vexations and formalities of an active condition. 
" He had been perplexed with a ^ long compliance to 
<' foreign manners. He was satiated with the arts of a 
" court ; which sort of life, though his virtue made it 
" innocent to him, yet nothing could make it quiet. 
" Those were the reasons tliat made him to follow the 
« violent inclination of his own mind, which, in the 
•* greatest throng of his former business, had still 
" called upon him, and represented to him the true 
« delights of solitary studies, of temperate pleasures, 
•* and a moderate revenue below the malice and flatte- 
'" ries of fortune." 

So differently are things seen ! and so differently 
ure they shewn ! but actions are visible, though mo- 
tives are secret Cowley certainly retired; first to ' 
Barn-elms, and afterwards to Chertsey, in Surrey. He 
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SeemS} however, to have lost part of* his dread of the 
Aum of men,* He thought himself now safe enough 
from intrusion, without the defence of mountains and 
oceans ; and> instead of seeking shelter in America^ 
wbely went only so far from the bustle of life as that 
he might easily find his way back, when solitude should 
grow tedious. His retreat was at first but slenderly 
accommodated ; yet he soon obtained, by the interest 
of the earl of St. Alban's and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, such a lease of the queen's lands as afforded him 
an ample income. 

By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be solici* 
tously asked, if he now was happy. Let them peruse^ 
one of his letters ace idehtally preserved by Peck, which 
I recommend to the consideration of all that may here- 
after pant for solitude. 

TO DB. THOMAS SPRAT. 

Chertke^, Mtufit, 1665. 

" The first liight that I came hither I caught so 
<^ great a cold with a defluxion of rheum, as made me 
^ keep my^ chamber ten days. And, two after, had 
'^ such a bruise on my ribs with a fall, that I am yet 
« unable to move or turn myself in my bed. This is 
« liny personal fortune here to begin with. And, be- 
*< sides, I can get no money from my tenants, and have 
•* my meadows eaten up every night by cattle put in 
« by my neighbours. What this signifies, or may come 
^ to in time, God knows ; if it be ominous^ it can end 
^ in nothing less than hanging. Another misfortune 
^* has been, and stranger than ail the rest, that you have 
^ broke your word with me, and failed to come, even 
** though you told Mr. Bois that you would. This i* 
** what they call monatri simile. I do hope to recover 

» L'AUesro of MiUon. Dr. J. 
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^ my late h^tt «5 &rre within five or six days (dioi!||| 
** it be uncertain yet whether I shall ever recover it^. 
* as to walk abont agdn. And then» methinks, yo% 
** and I and the Dean might be very merry u^ion St. 
** Ann's hill. Yon might very conveniently comv 
f* hither the way of Hampton Town, lying there on^ 
^< night. I write thi^ in pain, and can say no more^ 
" Verbum eafiienti,** 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure, or suffer thiO 
uneasiness of solitude ; for he died at the Porch- 
houae* in Chertsey, In 1^7, in the 49th yeasr of his 
age. 

He was buried wkh great pomp near Chaucer and 
Spenser ; and king Charles pronounced, " That Mr. 
^ Cowley had not left behind him - a better man in 
^ England." He is represented by Dr. Sprat as the 
most amiable of mankind ; and this posthumous praise 
may safely be credited, as it has never been contra- 
d^ted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I haro 
Iteen able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; who, 
writing when the feuds of the civil war were yet re- 
eent, and the minds of either party were easily irritat* 
ed, was obliged to pass over mauvy transactions in 
general expressions, and to leave curiosity often un- 
satisfied. What he did not tell, cannot however now 
he known ; I must therefore recommend the perusal 
•f his work, to which my narration can be considered 
enly as a slet)der supplement. 

Cowley, like other poets who have written with 
iKarrow views, and, instead of tracing intellectual plea* 

• Now in ihe possession of Mr. Clark, alderraait of London- Dr. 
X — Mr. Clark was in 1798 tieeied to the impiortant office of eham- 
Ibertain oT London ; and has ever^r year uuee been uaauimoBsly 
OB-cIeete<t N. 
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wxftB ittthe mimts of men, paid theb* toart fo tem- 
porary prejudices, has been at one time too mncli 
pfais^d, and t06 much neglected at another. 

Wit, likt all other things subject by tiieir nature td 
the choice of man, has its changes and fashions, and 
at different times takes different forms. About the 
Ibeginnipg of the seventeenth century, appeared a race 
^ writers that may be termed the metaphysical poets ; 
of whom, in a criticisnt on the works €>f Gowley, it 19- 
not improper to giTe some accmmt. 

The metaphysical poets v^ete men of learning, and 
to shew their leamkig was their whole endeavcmr i 
but, unluckily resolving to shevr it in rhyme, instead 
ef writing poetry they only wrote verses, and very 
often such verses as stood the trial of the finger bette» 
than of the ear ; for the modulation was so imperfect 
that they were only fotmd to be verses by counting the 
syHables. 

If the father of criticism haft rightly denominated 
poetry rixpw /»/^1<«», an iiniidiive art^ these writers 
* win, without great wrong, lose their right to the name 
of poets ; for they cannot be said to have imitated an^ 
thing 5 they neither copied nsEttire nor life j neithet 
painted the forms of matterinor represented the ope« 
rations of intellect. 

Those however who deny them to be poets, allow 
Ihem to be wits. Dryden confesses of himself and 
his contemporaries, that they fall beiow Donne in wit| 
but maintains, that they surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope* as being " thai 
-f* which has been often thought, but was never before 
^* so well expressed,? they certainly never attained^ 
nor ever sought it ; for they endeavoured to be singu- 
lar in their thoughts, and were careless of theii diction; 
3at Fope'a aeeoiuit of wit is undoubtedly erroneous t 
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be depresses it below its natural dignity^ and reduces 
it from strength of thought to happiness of iangua^re. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conc^tion 
that be considered as wit which is at once natural and 
new, that whicR, though not obvious, is, upon its first 
production, acknowledged to be just; if it be that 
which he that never found it wonders how he missed; 
to wit of this kind the metaphysical poets have seldom^ 
risen. Their thoughts are often new, but seldom na- 
tural ; they are not obvious, but neither are they just ; 
and the reader, far from wondering that he missed 
them, wonders more frequently by- what perverseness 
of industry they were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, 
may be more rigorously and philosophically consider- 
ed as a kind of .diacordia concora ^ a combination of 
dissimilar images, or discovery of occult resemblances 
in things apparently unlike. Of wit, thus deftned, 
they have more than enough. The most heterogene- 
ous ideas are yoked by violence together ; nature and 
art are ransacked for illustrations, comparisons, and 
fdlusions ; their learning instructs, and their subtlety 
surprises ; but the reader commonly thinks his im- 
provement dearly bought, and, though he sometimes 
admires, is seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it will be 
readily inferred, that they were not successful in re- 
presenting or moving the affections. As they were 
wholly employed on something unexpected or sur- 
prising, they had no regard to that uniformity of sen- 
timent which enables us to conceive and to excite the 
pains and the pleasure of other minds : they never 
inquired what, on any occasion, they should have said 
pr done ; but wrote rather as beholders than partakers 
Qf human nature ; as beings looking upon |^ood and 
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evil) isapassive and at leisure ; as Epicurean deitiefe) 
making I'emarks on the actions of men, and the, Vicis- 
situdes of life, without interest and without emotion. 
Their courtship was void of fondness, and their lamen- 
tation of sorrow. Their wish was only to say what 
they hoped had never been said before. 

Nor was the sublime i;nore within' their reach IhaXi 
the patheticjk ; for they never attempted that compre- ' 
hensipn and expanse of thought which at once fills the 
whole mind, and of which the first effect is sudden 
astonishment, and the second rational admiration* Sub- 
Iknity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by 
fUspersion.. Groat thoughts are always general, and 
consist in positions not limited by exceptions, and in 
descriptions not descending to minutene ss. It is with 
great propriety that subtlety, which in its original im- 
port means exility of particles, is taken in its meta- 
phorical meaning for nicety of distinction. Those 
writers who lay cm the watch for novehy, could have 
Jiittle hope of greatness j for great things cannot have 
escaped fbrmer observation. 'Their attempts were 
always analytick ; they broke cvciy image into frag^ 
ments ; and could no more represent, by their slender 
cOncej^ts and laboured particularities, the prospects of 
nature, or the scenes of life, than he who dissects a 
sun-beam with a prism, can, exhibit the wide efful- 
gence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted, however, of the sublime, ithey 
endeavoured to supply by hyperbole ; their amplifi- 
cation had no limits^, they left not only reason but 
fancy behind them ; and pi^duced combinations of 
confused magnificence, that not only could not be 
credited, but could not be imagined; 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilitie&, is ne- 
rer wholly lo^t : if they frequently threw away their 
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wit upon felse toncehs^ they UliewMe senMtim^s 
struck out unexpected truth : if their conceits were 
iur-fetched, they were often worth the carriage. To 
write on their t>lan it was at least necessary to rea«t 
and think. No man c«uld be bom a meta|>hysical poet, 
nor assume the dignity of a writer, by dedcriptions 
jiopied from descriptions, by imitations borrowed from 
imitadons, by traditional imagery, and hereditary simi- 
fies, by readiness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In penismg the works of this race of authors, the 
mind is exercised either by recollection or enquiry t 
father something already learned is to be retrieved^ 
or something new is to be examined. If their great^ 
ness seldom elerates, their actiteness often surprises ; 
if the imagination is not always gratified, at least the 
powers of reflection and comparision are employed^ 
and in the mass of materials which ingenious absur-^ 
Aty has thrown together, genuine wit and usefol 
knowledge may be sometimes found buried perhaps 
in grossness of expression, but useful to those who 
know their value ; and such as, when they are ex- 
panded to perspicuity, and polished to elegance, ma|r 
give lustre to works which have more propriety 
though less copiousness of sentiment. « 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrow- 
ed from Marino and his followers, had been recom- 
mended by the example of Donne, a man of very ex- 
tensive and various knowledge ; and by Jonson, whose 
manner resembled that of Donne more in the rug<* 
gedness of his lines than in the cast of his sentiments* 

When their reputation was high, they had un- 
doubtedly more imitators than time has left behind. 
Their immediate successors, of whom any remem- 
brarxe can be said to remain, were Suckling, Waller^ 
Benham, Cowley, Cleiveiand, au4 Milton. Denhaxn 
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and Waller sought another way to fame, by impro^nifg 
the harmony of our numbers. Milton tried the me- 
taphysic style Only in his lines upon Hobson the Car- 
rier. Cowley adopted it, and excelled his predeces« 
M>r89 having as much sentiment and more musick. 
Suckling neither improved versificationy nor abound- 
od in conceits. The fashionable style remained chiefly 
with Cowley ; Suckling «Duld not reach it> and Milton 
disdained it. 

Critical remarks are not easily understood without 
examples ; and I have therefore collected instances oi 
the modes of writing by which this species of poets 
(for poets they were called by themselves and their 
admirers) was eminently distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhs^s more de- 
sirous of being admired than understood, they some- 
times drew their conceits from recesses of learning 
hot veiy much frequented by comnion readers of 
poetry. Thus Cowley on Knowledge •• 

The sacred tree 'midst the fair orehftrd grew ; 

The phoenix Truth did on it rest. 

And built his perfam'd nest, ^ 

That nj^t Porphjrian tree whieh did troe logick wktw.. 

£aeh leaf did learned notions give. 

And th' apples vere demonstrative : 
So clear their colour and divine. 
The very sliade thcj cast did other lights outshine. 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age : 

Lore was with thy life entwin'd. 

Close as heat with fire is join'd ; 

A powerful brand prescribed the date 

Of thine, like Meleager's fate. 

Th' antiperistasis of age 

More infiam*d thy amorous rage. 

In the following verses we have an allusion to a 
Rabbinical opinion concerning Manna; 
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' Variety I ask not: give me one 
To live perpetually upon. ^- 

The person Love does to us fit. 
Like maiina, has the taste of all in it* 

Thus Donne shews his medicinal knowledge ju^ 

5oxae encomiastick verses : 

♦■ 

In erery thing th«re naturally grows 
A bahamuin to keep it fresh Ihid neWf ^ 

If t were not injured, by extrinsique blows; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in yea. 

But you, of learning and religion. 
And virtue and such ingredients, have made 

A roithridate, whose operation 
Keeps off, or cores what can be d«ne or said. 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the last 
night of the year, liave something in them too sch©- 
lastick, they are not inelegant : 

This twilight of two years, nor pi^st.nor next. 

Some emblem is of me, or I of this. 
Who, meteor-l ike, of stuff an4 form perplext. 

Whose what and where in disputation is. 

If I should call me any thing, should miss. 
I sum the years and me, and And me not 

Debto^ to th' old, nor creditor to th' new. 
That cannot say, my thanks 1 have forgot. 

Nor trust 1 this with hopes ; and yet scarce true 

This bravery is, since these times shev'd me yoa. 

Donne. 

Yet more abstruse and profound is Donne's reflec- 
tion upon man as a microcosm : 

If men be worlds, there is ip every one 
Sometliing to answer in some proportion ; 
All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our souFs soul, is. 

Of thoughts so faVfetched, as to be not only unex- 
.^ected, but unnatural, all their books are full. 
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" *•' "^ 

To & lady vho wrote poesies for rinj^ • 

Tbej, who above do various circles find, 

Bay, like a ringf, di' equator Heaven does biiHl. 

-When UeaTen sKal! be adorn'd bj tbce, 

(Which then, more Ilea\'n than 'tis will be) ' * 

'Tis thou qnust write thf poesy thepe. 

For it wanteth one as yet 
Then th^ sun pass through't twice Ayetr, 

The sun, #luch is esteem'd the god of wit. CoWlx^. 

The difficulties which have been raised about iden* 
tity in phitosophy, are by Cowley with st^i more per- 
plexity applied to love : 

Five years ago (says story) 1 loved you. 

For which you call me most iaconstant now ; 

Pardon me. Madam, you mistake the man; 

For I am not the same that I was then ; 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in roe. 

And that my roliid is chang'd yourself may see.. 

The same thoughts to retain still, and intents, 

Were more inconstant far: for accidents 

Must of all things most strangely inconstant proYcty 

If from one subject they t* another move; 

My members then the father members were. 

From whence these take their birth which now are here. 

If then this body love what th' other did, 

'Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of different women is, in geographical p^ 
e^txy, compared to travels through different countries: 

Hast thou not found each woman's breast 

(The land where thou hast travelled) 
Either by savages possest, 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
What joy conld'st take, or what repose^ 
III countries so uncivilized as those ? 
' Lust, the scorching dog-star, here 

Hages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilst pride, the rugged northern beftr. 

In others makes the cold too great 
And where these are temperate knows, 
' The soil's ftll barren aand, w rooky etone. . 
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- ' 
A Jovef) 'btH^t up by his affectiony ia compared te 

Egypt: 

The GUeof EgTptI rastun. 
And never f«d the dew of rain 
From cloud» which id the bead appear ; 
Bot all my too much moistare owe 
To oyerflowings of the heart below. 

Cowley. 

The laver supposes hisiady acquumted with tho 
Miciej|;|t Isws of augury and ri^es of sacrifice : 

And yet this death of mine, 1 fear* 
will ominous to her appear : 
"When sound in every otht^r party 
Her sacriHee is found without a heart. 
For the last tempest of ifi\ death 
Shall sigh oat that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonised^ has been recited of 
old ; but whence the different sounds arose remained 
for a modern to discover : 

Th' uugovem'd parts no correspondence knew; 
An artless war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought 
Water and air he for the Tenor chose. 
Earth made the Base ; the Treble, flame arose. 

CowLBY. 

.The tears of loyers are always of great poetical ac- 
count ; but Donne has extended them into worlds. 
If the lines ai*e not easily understood, they may be 
r^ad again. 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, ean lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Asia, 
And quickly, make that wfaidi was nothing all. 
So doth each tear, 
Which thee dpth wear, 
A l^obe, 5'ea world, by that impression grow^ 
TMI thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters seat from thee my heaven dis* 
fiolyetli*. 
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On reading the following lines, the reader may per- 
haps cry out— Cow/ttMon worse confounded : 

Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here. 

She gives the best light to his sphere. 

Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing owe. Donne. 

Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man is a telescope ? 

Though God be ouf true glass thwugh which we see 
All, since the being of all things is he ; 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fir, by perspective 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near. 

Who would imagine it possible that in a very few 
lines so many remote ideas could be brought toge- 
ther ? 

Since 'tis my doom, Love's undershrieve, 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my she advowson fly 

Incumbency ? 
To sell thyself dost th<m intend 

By candle's end. 
And hold the contrast thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out ? 
I'hink but how soon the market fails, 
Your sex lives faster I ban the males ; 
And if to measure age's span. 
The sober Julian were th' account of man, 
• W^hilst you Uve by the fleet Gregorian. 

Cleiveland. 

Of enormous and disgusting' hyperboles, these may 
be examples : 

By every wind that comes this way, 
Send me at least a si^h or two, 
. Such and so many I'll repay 

As shall themselves make wings to get to you. 

Cowley* 

VOL. IX. C 
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In tears I'll waste these eyes, 
By Love so vainly fed ; ' 

So lust of old the delage punished. CoWLB Y^ 

All arm'd in brass, the richest dress of ii^ar^ 
(A dismal ghnious sight !) he shone afar. 
The*8un himself started with sudden fright. 
To see his beams return so dismal bright. 

Cowley* 
An universal consternation : 

His bloody eyes he hurls round, his riiarp paws 

Tear up the ground : then runs he wild about. 

Lashing his angry tail, and roaring out. 

Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble there ; 

Trees, though no wind is stirring, shake with fear ; 

Silence and horror fill the place around ; 

Echo itsslf dares scarce repeat the sound. Cowley. 

Their fictions were often violent and unnatural. 

Of his Mistress bathing. 

The fish around her crowded, as they do 

To the false light that treacherous fishers shew. 

And all with as much ease might taken be. 

As she at first took me ; 

For ne'er did lig:ht so clear 

Among the waves appear. 
Though every night the sun' himself set there. 

Cowley. 

The poetical effect of a lover's name upon glass ; 

My name engrav'd herein 
Doth contribute my firmness to this glass ; 

Which, ever anee that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which grav'd it was. Do K n e . 

Their conceits were sentiments slight and trifling. 

On an inconstant woman : 

He enjoys the calmy sunshine now. 

And no breath "stirring hears, 
Ja the clear heaven of thy brow. 

No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay. 
And trusts the faithless April of thy May. 

CoWLEff, 
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Upon a paper written with the juice of lewi©n, and 
i«ad by the fire : 

Nothiog yet in thee is seen. 

Bat when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-born wood of various lines there grows i 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here spouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourishing letters stand in rows. 

COWLET. 

As they sought only for novelty, they did not much 
inquire whether their allusions were to things high 
•r low, elegant or gross : whether they compared the 
little to the great, or the great to the little. 

Physick and chirurgery for a lover. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, (ouch 
The wound, which you yourself hate made ; 

That pain must needs be very much, 
Whieh makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now. 

For 1 too weak of purgings grow. Cowlev. ' 

The world and a clock. 

Mahol th' inferior world's fantastic face 

Through all the turns of matter's maze did trace ; 

Great Nature's well-set clock in pieces took ; 

On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 

Of life and motion, and with equal art 

Made up the whole again of every part. Cowley. 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; but, that it . 
may not want its due honour, Cleiveland has parallel- 
ed it with the sun : 

Tlie moderate value of our guiltless ore 

Makes no man atheist, and no woman whoi-c ft 

Yet why should hallo^sM vestal's faacred shriue 

Deserve more honour than a flaming niiiie ? 

These pregnant wombs of heat A* ould fitter be. 

Than a few embers, for a deity. 

Had he our i)its, the Persian would admire 

No sun, but wai'U**;* devotion at our fire : 
C S 
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He'd leave the trotting -whiiister , and prefer 

Our profound Vulcan 'bove tliat waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light? or would have store. 

Or both ? 'tis here : and what can suns give more ? 

Nay, what's the sun, but, in a different name, 

A coal pit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 

Then let this truth reciprocally run, 

The sun's Heaven's coalery, and coals our sun. 

eath, a voyage: 

No family 
*l'er rigg'd a soul for Heaven's discovery. 
With whom more ventures might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes, with him in joy to sliare. 

Donne. 

Their thoughts and expressions were sometimes 
grossly absurd ^d such as no figures or licence can 
reconcile to the understanding. 

A laver neither dead nor alive : 

Then down 1 laid my head 

Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead, 

And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled ; 

Ah, sottish soul, said I, 

AVhen back to its cage again I saw it fly; 

Fool to resume her broken chain. 

And row her galley here again! 

Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condemn'd and destined is to hurn ! 
Once dead, how can it be. 
Death should a thing so pleasant seem to thee, 
That thou should'st come to live it o'er again in me ? 

A lover's heart, a hand grenado : 

Woe to her atuborn heart if once mine come 
.Into the self-same room ; 
'Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a grenado shot into a magazin. 
• Then shall love keep the ashes, and torn parts, 
Of both our broken hearts : 
^ Shall out of both one new one make : 

From her's tli' allay, from mine the metal take. 
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The poetical propagation' of light ; 
The prince's favour is diffus'd o'er all, 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall : 
Then fi-om those wombs of stars, the bride's btight eyes, 
At every glance a constellation flies. 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prevent. 
In light and power, the all-eyed firmament : 
First her eye kindles other ladies' eyes, 
Then from their beams their jewels, lustres rise j 
And from their jewels torches do take fire. 
And all is warmth, and light, and good desire. 

DONNK. 

They were in very little care to clothe their no- 
tions with elegance of dress, and therefore miss the 
notice and the praise which are often gained by those 
who think less, but are more diligent to adorn their 
thoughts. 

That a mistress beloved is fairer in idea than in real- 
ity, is by Cowley thus expressed : 

Thou in my fancy dost much higher stand, 
Than woman can be plac'd by Nature's hand j 
And I must needs, I'm sure, a loser be, 
To change thee as thou'rt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour should co-operate, are thus 
taught by Donne ; 

In none but us are such mix'd engiifes found. 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to Heaven we raise 5 
Who prayerless laboui^, or, without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the same author, a common topick, the danger 

of procrastination, is thus illustrated : 

^That which 1 should have begun 

In my youth's morning, now late must be done ; 
And I, as giddy travellers must do. 
Which stray or sleep, all day and having lost 
Light and strength, dark and tir'd, must then ride post. 
C3 
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All that man has to do is to live and die ; the sum 
of humanity is comprehei;ided by Donne in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Think in how poor a prison thoa didst lie ; 

After enabled but to sack and cry. 

Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 

A province packM.up in two yards of skin. 

And that'asurp'd, or threatened, with a rage 

Of sickness, er their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfranqhifii'd thee ; 

Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty ; 

Think that a rusty piece discharged is flown 

Tn pieces, and the bullet is his own. 

And freely flies ; this to thy soul allow. 

Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hateh'd but now; 

They were sometimes indelicate and disgusting, 
Cowley thus apostrophises, beauty : 



-Thou tyrant, which leavs't no man free ! 



Thou subtle thief, from whom nought safe can be ! 
Thou murtherer, which hast kill'd ; and devil, which wttuld'st 
damn me ! 

.Thus he addresses his mistress : 

Thou who in many a propriety. 

So truly art the sua to me. 

Add one more likeness, which I'm sure y«u can^ 

And let me and my son beget a man. 

Thus he represents the meditation of a lover; 

Though in thy thoughU scarce any tracts have beea 

So much as of original sin. 

Such charms thy beauty wears, as might 

Desires in dying confest saints excite. 

Thou with strange adultery 
Dost in each breast a brothel keep ; 

Awake all men do last for thee, . 
And some enjoy thee when they lieepu 

The true taste of teaj-s. 
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Hither vith crystal vials, lovers, come. 
And take my tears, Vhieh are love's wine. 

And try yoor mistress' tears at Kome ; 
For all are false, that taste not just like mine. Donnk. 

This is yet more indelicate ; 

^ As the sweet sweat of roses in a stilly 
As that which from ehafd musk-cats pores doth trill. 
As the almfgfhty balm of the early East ; 
Such are the sweet drops of my mistress' breast. 
And on her neck her skin such lustre sets,' 
They seem no sweet drops, but pearl coronets ; 
Rank, sweaty froth thy mistress* brow defiles. Do we. 

Their expressions sometimes raise horror^ wheo 
they intend perhaps to be pathetick : 

As men in hell are from diseases free. 

So from all other ills am 1, 

Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie m thee.r Co wlb Y. 

They were not always strictly curi6us> whether the 
opinions from which they drew their illustrations 
were true; it was enough that they were popular. 
Bacon remarks, that some falsehoods are continued by 
tradition, because they supply commodious allusions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke ; 

In vain it something would have spoke ; 

The love within too strong for't was. 

Like poison put into a Venice-glass. Cowley. 

Tn forming descriptions, they looked out, not for 
images, but for conceits. Night has been a common 
subject, which poets have contended to adorn. Dry- 
den's Night is well known ; Donne's is as follows : 

Thou seest me here at midnight, now all rest : 
Time's dead low-water; when all minds divest 
■ To-morrow's business ; when the labourers have 
Such rest in bed, tl^^at their last church-yard g^ave^ 
Subject to change, will scarce be a type of this ; 
Now M hen the client, whose last hearing is 
c 4 
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To-morrow sleeps ; when the condemned man. 
Who when, he opes his eyes, may shut them then 
Agaiti by death, although sad watch he keep, 
Doth practice dying by a little slcisp ; 
Thou at this midnight seest me. 

It must be however confessed of these writers 
that if they are upon common subjects often unne- 
cessarily and unpoetically subtle ; yet where scholas- 
tick specij^lation can be properly admitted, their copi- 
ousness and acuteness may justly be admired. What 
Cowley has written upon Hope shows an unequalled 
fertility of invention : 

Hope, whose weak being ruin'd is, 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound ; 

Vain shadow! which dost vanish quite, 

Both at full noon and perfect night ! 

The stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee ; ^ 

If things then from their end^vehappy call, 
'Tis Hope is the most hopeless tiling of all. 

Hope, thou bold taster of delight, 

Who, whilst thou should'st but taste, devoui-'st it quite ! 

Thou bring' St us an estate, yet leav'st us poor. 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 

The joys which we entire should wed. 

Come deflower'd virgins to our bed ; 
Gooil fortunes without gain imported be. 
Such mighty custom's paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine kept close does better taste. 
If it take air before its spirits waste. 

To the following comparison of a man that travels 
and his wife that stays at home, with a pair of com- 
passes, it may be doubted whether absurdity or inge- 
nuity has better claim : 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one, 

Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 
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If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin jBompasses are two; 
Thy soul, the fix'd foot, makes no show 

To move, but doth if tV other do. 
And though it in the centre sit. 

Yet, when the other far doth roam. 
It leans and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to me, who must 

Like th' other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, 

And makes me end where I begun. Donne. 

In all these examples it is apparent, that whatever 
is improper or vicious is produced by a voluntary de- 
viation from nature in pursuit of something new and 
strange ; and that the writers fail to give delight by 
their desire of exciting admiration. 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit a general re- 
presentation of the style and sentiments of the meta 
physical poets, it is now proper to examine particu- 
larly the works of Cowley, who was almost the last of 
that race, and undoubtedly the best. 

His Miscellanies contain a collection of short com- 
positions, written, some as they were dictated by a 
mind at leisure, and some as they were called forth by 
different occasions; with great variety of style and 
sentiment, from burlesque levity to awful grandeur. 
Such an assemblage of diversified excellence no other 
poet has hitherto afforded. To choose the best, among - 
many good, is one of the most hazardous attempts of 
criticism. I know not whether Scaliger himself has 
persuaded many readers to join with him in his pre- 
ference of the two favourite odes, which he estimates 
in his raptures at the value of a kingdom. I will, how- 
ever, venture to recommend Cowley's first piece, 
which ought to be inscribed To wy Aluse, for want of 
which the second couplet is without referQ®ce. When 
c 5 
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the title is added, there will still remain a defect ; for 
every piece ought to contain in itself whatever is ne- 
cessary to make it intelligible. Pope has some epi- 
taphs without names ; which are therefore epitaphs t« 
be let, occupied indeed for the present, but hardlf 
appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almost without a rival. It was 
at>out the time of Cowley that xvit, which had beeji till 
then used for intellectiorty in contradistinction to will^ 
took the meaning, whatever it be, which it now bears. 

Of all the passages in which poets have exempli- 
fied their own precepts, none will easily be found of 
greater excellence than that in which Cowley c^n^ 
d6mns exuberance of wit : 

Yet 'tis Bot to adoin and gild each part^ 
That«hevirs more cost than art. 
Jewels ^Ifl^Gse and lips but ill appear; 
Rather than all things wit, let none he there. 
Several lights will not be seen. 
If there be nothing else between." 
Men doubt because they sUnd so thick i* th' s)Cy, 
If those be stars which paint the galaxy. 

• €n his verses to lord Falkland, whom eveiy man o( 
his time was proud to praise, there are, as there must 
t)e in all Covfley^s compositions, some striking^ 
{houghts, but they are not well wrought. His elegy 
on sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy ; the se- 
^es of thoughts is easy and natural ; and the conclu- 
sion, though a little weakened by the intrusion of 
Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this elegy, and in most 
•f his encoiiiiastick poems, he has forgotten or neg- 
lected to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is much 
praise, but little passion; a very just and ample de- . 
Jjneation of (wich virtues .as a studious privacy admits, 
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mnd 8uch intellectual excellence as a mind not yet 
called forth to action can display. He knew how to- 
dlstinguish, and how to commend, the qualities of his 
companion ; but, when he wishes to make us weep, he 
forgets to weep himself, and diverts his sorrow -by ima«^ 
gaining how his crown of bays, if he had it, would crackle 
in thc^re. It is the odd fate of this thought to be the 
worse for being true. The bay leaf crackles remarka- 
bly as it bums ; as therefore this property was not as- 
signed it by chance, the mind must be thought sufH- 
eiently at ease that could attend to such minuteness of 
physiology. But the power of Cowley is not so much to 
ttiove the affections, as to exercise the understanding* 
The Chronicle isa composition unrivalled and alon&^ 
such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, such, 
varied similitude, such a succession of images, and 
such a dance of words, it is in vain to eicpect' except 
from Cowley. His strength always appears in his agil- 
ity ; his volatility is not the flutter of a light, but the- 
bound of an elastic mind. His levity never leaves his 
learning behind it ; the moralist, the politician, and 
the critic, mingle their influence even in this airy fro- 
^ick of genius. To such a performance Suckling could 
have broughl the gaiety, but not the knowledge r 
Dryden could have supplied the knowledge j but not 
* the gaiety. 

The verses to Davenant, which are vigourous- 
ly begun, and happily concluded, contains some 
hints of criticism very justly conceived and happily 
expressed. Cowley's critical abilities have not been 
sufficiently observed : the few decisions and remarks,. 
which his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis sup- 
ply, were at that time accessions to English literature, 
and shew such skill as. raises our wish for more e»' 
amples. 
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The lines from Jersey are a very curious and pleas- 
ing specimen of the fanjiliar descending, to the ^ur-« 
lesque. 

His two metrical disquisitions ybr and against rea- 
son are no mean specimens of metaphysical poetry. 
The stanzas against knowledge produce little convic- 
tion. In those which are intended to exalt the hu- 
man faculties, reason has its proper task assigned it, 
that of judging, not of things revealed, but of the re- 
ality of revelation. In the versesybr reason is a pas- 
sage which Bentley, in, the only English verses which 
he is known to have written, seems to. have copied^ 
though with the inferiority of an imitator. 

The Holy Book like the eighth sphere doth shine 

With thousand lights of truth divine. 

So numberless the stars, that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. 

Yet reason must assist too; for, in seas 

So Tast and dangerous as these, 

Our course by stars above w£ cannot know 

Without the compass too below. 

After this says Bentley :* 

Who travels in religious jar 
Truth mix'd with error, shade with rays, 
Like Whiston wanting pyx or jtars. 
In ocean wide or sinks or sfrays. 

Cowley seems to have had what Milton is believed 
to have wanted, the skill to rate his own performances 
by their just value, and has therefore closed his Mis- 
cellanies with the verses upon Crashaw, which appar- 
ently excel all that have gone before them, and in 
which there are beauties which common authors may 
justly think not only above their attainment, but above 
theii: ambition. 

• Dqdsley's C«llecUon of Poems, vol. v. R. 
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To the Miscellanies succeed the Anacreontiquea^ or 
paraphrasticai translations of some little poems, which 
pass, however justly, under the same name of Ana- 
creon. Of these songs dedicated to festivity. and gaie- 
ty, in which even the morality is voluptuous, and 
which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the present 
day, he has given rather a pleasing than a faithful re- 
presentation, having retained their sprightliness, but 
lost their simplicity The Anacreon of Cowley, like th#^ 
' Homer of Pope, has admitted the decoration of some ^ 
modern graces, by which he is undoubtedly more ami- * 
able to common readers, and perhaps, if they would \ 
honestly declare their own perceptions, to far the i 
greater part of those whom courtesy and ignorance ^ 
are content tp style the learned. 

These little pieces will be found more finished in 
their kind than any other %>f Cowley's works. The 
diction shews nothing of the mould of time, and the 
sentiments are at no great distance from our present 
^ habitudes of thought. Real mirth must always be 
natural, and nature is uniform. Men have been wise 
in very different modes ; but they have always laughed 
the same way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity of 
language, and the familiar part of language continues 
long the same ; the dialogue of comedy, when it is 
transcribed from popular manners and real life, is read 
from age to age with equal pleasure. The artifices 
of inversion, by which the established order of words 
is changed, or of innovation, by which new words or 
meanings of words are introduced, is practised, riot 
by those who talk to be understood, but by those who 
write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now 
all the pleasure which they ever gave. If he. was form- 
ed by nature for one kind of writing more than for 
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anolheTy hi« power seems to have been greatest ia the 
familiar and in the festive. 

The next class of his ^oems is called The Mi^^ress^ 
of which it is not necessary to select any particular, 
pieces, for praise or censure. They have all the same 
beauties and faults, and nearly in the same propprtion. 
They are written with exuberance of wit, and with co- 

K'ousness of learning : and it is truly asserted by Sprat, 
at the plenitude of the writer's knowledge flows in 
.upon his page, so that the reader is commonly sur- 
Iprized into some improvement. But considered as the 
. verses of a lover, no man that has ever loved will much 
' commend them. They are neither courtly nor pathetic^ 
'have neither gallantry nor fondness. His praises are 
too far sought, and too hyperbolical, either to ex- 
' press- love or to excite it; every stanza is crowded 
with darts and flames, wiA wounds and death, with 
mingled souls and. with broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Mistress is fill* 
ed with conceits is very copiously displayed by Ad- 
dison. Love is by Cowley, as by other poets, expres- 
sed metaphorically by flame and fire ; and that which 
is true of real fire is siud of love, for figurative 
fire, the same word in the same sentence retaining 
both significations. Thus, *' observing the cold 
" regard of his mistress's eyes, and at the same 
<< time their power of producing love in him, he con- 
" siders them as burning-glasses made of ice. Find- 
•* ing himself able to live in the greatest extremities 
" of love, he concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. 
"Upon the dying of a tree on which he had cut his 
^< loves, he observes that his flames had burnt up and 
« withered the tree.*' 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit ; that is, 
tyit which ccaisists of thoughts true in one sense of the 
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eviireftsioii^ and false in the other. Addison's repre* 
sentation is sufficiently indulgent: that confusion of . 
images may entertain for a moment ; but, being un* 
natural, it soOn grows wearisome. Cowley delighted 
in it, as much as if he had invented it ; but, not t* 
mention the antients, he might have found it fuR^ 
blown in modern Italy.' Thus Sannazaro : 

Aspice quam variis distringar Lesbia curis ! « 

Uror, et heu ! nostro manat ab igne liquor : 
Sam Nilus, siamque JEtna Bimul ; restringite flamniM 
O lacrimifey aut lacrimas ebibe flanima meas. 

One of the severe theologians of that time censured 
"him as having published a book qffirofaneand lascivi* 
9U8 verses. From the charge of profaneness, the con- 
stant tenor of his life, which seems to have been emi- 
nently virtuous, and the general tendency of his opin- 
ions, which discovers no irreverence of religion, must 
defend him ; but that the accusation of lasciviousness 
is unjust, the perusal of his work will sufiiciendy 
-evince. 

Cowley's Mistress has no power of seduction : she 
• plays round the head, but reaches not the heart.'* 
Her beauty and absence, her kindness and cruelty, 
her disdain and inconstancy, produce no correspon- 
dence of emotion. His poetical account of the vir- 
tues of plants, and colours of flowers, is not perused 
with more sluggish frigidity. The compositions are 
such as might have been written for penance by a her- 
mit, Or for hire by a philosopical rhymer who had on- 
ly heard of another sex ; for they turn the mind only 
on the writer, whom, without thinking on a woman but 
as the subject for his task, we some times esteem as. 
learned, and sometimes despise as trifling, always ad- 
mire as ingenious, and always condemn as unnatural'. 

The Pindarique Odes are now to be considered ; a 
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species of composition, which Cowley thinks Panel* 
olu s might have counted in hia list of the lost inverts 
tions of antiquity^ and which he has made a bold and 
vigourous attempt to recover. 

The purpose with which he has paraphrased an 
Olympick and Nemaean ode is by himself sufficiently 
explained. His endeavour was, not to shew firecisely 
- *ivhat Pindar sfiokcy but his manner of sfieaking. He 
was therefore not at all restrained to his expressions, 
nor much to his sentiments ; nothing was required of 
him, but not to write as Pindar would not have written. 
Of the Olympick ode, the beginning is, I think, 
above the original in elegance, and the conclusion be- 
low it in strength. The connexion is supplied with ' 
great perspicuity ; and thoughts, which to a reader of 
less skill seem thrown together by chance, are conca- 
tenated without any abruption. Though the English 
ode ii lot :3 3 cillil i traisaiDi , it may be very 
properly consulted as a commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally preserved. The following pretty lines are 
not such as his deefi mouth was used to pour : 
Great Khest's sod. 
If in Olympus top, where thou 
Sitt'st to behold thy sacred show. 
If in Alpheus' silver flight, 
,lf in my verse thou take delight, 
My verse, great Uhea's son, which is, 
' Lofty as that and smooth as this. 

In the Nemaean ode the reader must, in mere justice 
to Pindar, observe that whatever is said of the origi- 
nal new moon^ her tender forehead and her horns^ is 
superadded by his paraph rast, who has many other 
plays of words and fancy unsuitable to the original : as^ 

i he <^al»le, free for ev'ry guest, 
No donbt will thee adroit, 
And feast more upon thee, than thoii on it. 
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He sometimes extends his author's thoughts with- 
out improving them. In the Olympionick an oath is 
mentioned in a single word, and Cowley spends three 
lines in swearing by the Caatalian Stream, We are told 
of Theron's bounty, with a hint that he had enemies, 
which Cowley thus enlarges in rhyming prose : 

But in this thankless ^orld the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver ; 
'Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation : 
Nay, 'tis much worse than se ; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Lest men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the first rank 
in learning and wit, when he was dealing out such 
minute morality in such feeble diction, could imagine, 
cither waking or dreaming, that he imitated Pindar* 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his 
own subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity truly 
]?indarick ; and if some deficiencies of language be 
forgiven, his str^ns are such as those of the Theban 
bard were to his contemporaries : 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted quire 
All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my song with smooth and eqnal measure dance ; 
While the dance lasts, how long soe'er it be, 
- My musick's voice shall bear it company ; 
Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trumpet's dreadful sound. 

After such enthusiasm, who will not lament to find 
the poet conclude with lines like these ; 

But stop, my muse — 

Hold thy Pindarick Pegasus closely in. 

Which does t»> rage begin — 

— ^'Tis an unruly and an hai'd mouth'd horse— 

'Twin no unskilful touch endure. 

But flings writer and reader too that sits not sui'C. 
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The fault of Cowley, and perhaps all the waiters of 
the metaphysical race, is that of perusing his thoughts 
to the last ramifications, by which he looses the gran- 
deur of generality ; for of the greatest things the. parts 
sire little ; what is little can be but pretty, and by 
claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all the 
power of description is destroyed by a scrupulous 
enumeration; and the force of metaphors is lost 
when the mind by the mention of particulars is turned 
more upon the original than the secondary sense, 
more upon that from which the illustration is drawn 
than that to which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode 
Jntituled The Muse, who goes to take the air in an 
intellectual chariot, to which he harnesses fancy and 
judgment, wit and eloquence, memory and invention. 
How he distinguished wit from fancy, or how memory 
could properly contribute to motion, he has not ex- 
plained : we are however content to suppose that he 
could have justified his own fiction, and wish to see 
the muse begin her career ; but there is yet more t# 
be done. 

Let ihep98tilHon Natare mount, and let 
The coachman Art be set ; 
And let the urj footmen, running all beside. 
Make a long row of goodly pride ; 
' Figures, conceits, raptures, and sentences. 
In a «rell-ivorded dress. 

And innocent loves, and pleasant truths, and useful lies. 
In all their' gaudy Uveriet. 

Every mind is now disgusted with this cumber of 
magnificence ; yet I cannot refuse myself the four 
next lines. : 

Mount glorious queen, thy travelling throne. 

And bid it to put on ; 

For long though cheerful is the way. 
And life, ab^ ! allows but one ill wiatec's dar« 
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In the same ode, celebrating the power of the muse, 
he gives her prescience^ or, in poetical language, the 
foresight of events hatching in futurity; but, having 
once an egg in his mind, he cannot forbear to shew us 
that he knows what an e^^ contains : 

Thou into the close nests of Time dost peep^ 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm shell and the thick white dost ipy 

Years to come a-forming lie. 
Close in their sacred secundine asleep. 

, The same thought is more generally, and therefore 

more poetically expressed by Casimir, a writer who 

has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibus Mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas per ioaue pennas, 
Pax's adhuc nido latet, et faturos 
Crescit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his subject, seems to have 
been carried, by a kind of destiny, to the light and 
the familiar, or to conceits which require still more 
ignoble epithets. A slaughter in the Red Sea new 
dies the water's name : and England, during the civil 
war, was Mbion no more^ nor to be named from white. 
It is surely by some fascination not easily surmounted, 
that a writer professing to revive the noblest and^ 
highest writing" in verse^ makes this address to the 
new year: 

Nay if thou lov'st me, gentle year. 

Let not so much as love be there, ij 

A'^ain, fruitless loTe 1 mean ; for, gentle year. 

Although I fear ' 

There's ^f this caution little need. 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou dost make 

Such a mistake ; 
- Such love 1 mean alone 
Ashy thy ci-uel predecessors has been shewn ! 
For, though 1 have too much cause to doubt it, 
I fiuB would try, for once, if life can live without it 
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The reader of this will be inclined to cry out with 
prior, 

Ye criiicksy my^ 
How floor to this was Pindar* a style! 
Even those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian 
or Namaan songs what antiquity has disposed them to 
expect, will at least see that they are ill-represented 
by such puny poetry ; and all will determine that If 
this be the old Theban strain, it is not worthy of revival. 
To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley^s 
sentiments must be added the uncertainty and loose- 
ness of his measures. He takes the liberty of using 
in any place a verse of any length from two syllables • 
to twelve. The verses of Pindar have, as he obseves, 
very little harmony to a modern ear ; yet, by examin- 
ing the syllables, we perceive them to be regular, and 
have reason enough for supposing that the antient au- 
diences were delighted with the sound. The imitator 
ought therefore to have adopted what he found, and 
to have added what was wanting ; to have preserved a 
constant return of the same numbers, and to have sup- 
plied smoothness of transition and continuity of thought _ 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregularity of 
numbers is the very thing which mak^s that kind of 
poesy Jit for all manner of subjects. But he should have 
remembered, that what is fit for every thing can fit 
nothing well. The great pleasure of verse arises from 
the known measure of the lines, and uniform struc- 
ture of the stanzas, by which the voice is regulated, 
and the memory relieved. 

If the Pindarick style be, what Cowley thinks it, the 
highest and noblest kind of writing inverse^it can be 
adapted only to high and noble subjects; and it will 
not be easy to reconcile the poet with the critick, or 
to conceive how that can be the highest kind of ^.ri* 
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ling in verse, which, according to Sprat, is chiefly to 
be fire/erred for its near affinity to prose. 

This lax and lawless versification so much con- 
cealed the deficiencies of the barren, and flattered the 
laziness of the idle, that it immediately overspread 
our books of poetry ; all the boys and girls caught the 
pleasing fashion, and they that could do nothing else 
could write like Pindar. The rights of antiquity were 
invaded, and disorder tried to break into the Latin : a 
poem* on the Sheldonian Theatre, in which all kinds 
of verse are shaken together, is unhappily inserted in 
the Musa Anglican^, Pindarism prevailed about half 
a century ; but at last died gradually away, and other 
imitations supply its place. 

The Pindarick'odes have so long enjoyed the high- 
est degree of poetical reputation, that I am not willing 
to dismiss them with unabated censure ; and surely, 
though the mode of their composition be erroneous, 
yet many parts deserve at least that admiration which 
is due to great comprehension of knowledge, and 
great fertility of fancy . The thoughts are often new, 
and often striking ; l)Ut the greatness of one part, is 
disgraced by the littleness of another ; and total negli- 
gence of language gives the noblest conceptions the 
appearance of a fabrick august in the plan, but mean 
in the materials. Yet surely those verses are not with- 
out a just claim to praise ; of which it may be said 
with truth, that no man but Cowley could have writ- 
ten them. 

The Davideis now remains to be considered; a 
poem which the -author designed to have extended to 

• First published in quarto, 1669, under the title of "Carmen 
•* Pindarittum in Theatrum Sheldonianum in solennibus magnifici 
" Operis Kncseniis. Kccitatum Julii die 9, Anno 1669^ a Crobetto 
«* Owen, A. B. -Sid. Chr. Alumno Authore." R. 
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twelve books, merely, as he makes n« scruple of de- 
claring, because the J^neid had that number ; but he 
had leisure or perseverance only to write the third 
part. Epick poems have been left unfinished by Vir- 
gil, Statius, Spcnacr, ftn4 Cowley. That we have not 
the whole Davideis is, however, not much to be re- 
gretted ; for in this undertaking Cowley is, tacitly at 
least, confessed, to have miscarried. There are not 
many examples of so great a work, produced by an 
author generally read, and generally prsdsed, that 
has crept through a century with so little regard. 
- Whatever is said of Cowley, is meant of his other 
works. Of the Davideis no mention is made ; it ne- 
ver appears in books, nor emerges in conversation. 
By the Sfiectator it has been once quoted j by Rymer 
it has once been praised ; and by Dry deny in " Mack 
Flecknoe, " it has once been imitated ; nor do I re- 
collect much other notice from its publication till now 
in the whole succession of English' literature. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reason be in- 
quired, it will be found partly in the choice of the sub- 
ject, and partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred history has been always read with submis- 
sive reverence, and an imagination overawed and 
controlled. We have been accustomed to acquiesce 
in the nakedness and simplicity of the authentic nar- 
rative, and to repose on its veracity with such humble 
confidence as suppresses curiosity. We go with the 
historian as he goes, and slop with him when he stops. 
All amplification is frivolous and vain ; all addition to 
that which is already sufficient for the pui^poses of re- 
ligion seems not only useless, but insome degree 
profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible inter- 
position of Divine Power are above the power ofhu- 
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maa genius to dignify. The miracle of creation) 
however it may teem with images, is best described 
with little diffusion of language : He spake the wordy 
and they were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with an evil 
spirit; from this Cowley takes an opportunity of de- 
scribing helljtmd telling the history of Lucifer, who 
vas, he says, 

Once general of a gilded host of sprites. 

Like Hespcr leading forth the spangled nights ; 

But down like lightning, which him struck, he cam6« 

And roar'd at his first plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents of 
mischief, in which there is something of heathenism, 
and therefore of impropriety ; and to give efficacy to 
his words, concludes by lashing his breast with his long, 
tail. Envy, after a pause, steps out, and among other 
declarations of her zeal utters these lines : 

' Do thou hut threat, loud storms shall make reply. 
And thunder echo to the trembling sky ; 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height. 
As shall the fire's proud element affright. 
Th' old drudging sun, from his long-beaten war. 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day. 
The jocund orbs shall break their measured pace^ 
And stubborn poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven's gilded troops shall flutter here and there. 
Leaving their boasting songs tun'd to a sphere. 

Every reader feels himself weary with this useless 
talk of an allegorical being. 

It is not only when the events are confessedly mira- 
culous, that fancy and fiction lose their effect: the 
whole system of life, while the theocracy was yet visi- 
ble, has an appearance so different from all other 
scenes of human action, that the reader of the Sacred 
Volume habitually considers it as the peculiar mode of 
existence of a distinct species of mankind^ that lived 
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and acted with manners un communicable ; so that itis 
difficult even for imagination to place in the state of 
them whose story is related, and by consequence their 
joys and griefs are not easily adopted, nor can the at- 
tention be often interested in any thing that befalls 
them. 

To the subject thus originally indisposed to the re- 
ception of poetical embellishments the writer brought 
little that could reconcile impatience, or attract curi- 
osity. Nothing can be more disgusting than a narra* 
tive spangled with conceits ; and conceits are all that 
the Davideis supplies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is de- 
scription,* or the power of presenting pictures to the 
mind. Cowley gives inferences instead of images, 
and shews not what may be supposed to have been 
seen, but what thoughts the sight might have suggest- 
ed.' When Virgil describes the stone which Turnus 
lifted against iEneas, he fixes the attention on its bulk 
and weight : 

Saxum circumsplcit ingenS) 
Saxura antiqiiaro, ingens, eampo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro positus, litem ut discern eret arvis. 

Cowley says of the stone with which Cain slew his 
brother, 

1 saw him fling the stone, as if he meant 
At once his niarther and his monument. 

Of the sword taken from Goliah, he says, 
A sword so great, that it was only fit 
TocutoflThis great head that came with it. 

Other poets describe death by some of its common 
appearances. Cowley says, with a learned allusion to 
sepulchral lamps real or fabulous, 

* Dr. Warton discovers some contrariety of opiruojn between this, 
and what is said of description m p. 42 &; 43. C. 
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'Twixt hk right ribs deep pierc'd the furiofts blades 
And open'd wide those secret vessels where 
Life's light goes oat, when first they let in air^ 

But he has allusions vulgar as well as learned. Tn- 
a visionary succession of kings, 

Joas at first does bright and glorious shew, 
III life's fresh morn his fame does earl}' crow. 

Bescribing an undisciplined army, after having said 
with elegance, 

His forces seemed no army, but a crowd. 
Heartless, unarm'd, disorderlj", and loud. 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions however are not always to vulgair 
things ; he offends by exaggeration as much as by di* 
minution : 

The king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 

A well wrought heaven of silk and gold was ipr^ad. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with son>e 
conceit t 

Where the sun's fruitful beams give metals birth. 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does see. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one passage he starts a sudden question to the 
confusion of philosophy : 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace. 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ; 
The oak for courtship most of all unfit, 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it ? 

His expressions have sometimes a degree of mean* 
ness that surpasses expectation : ' - 

Nay, gentle guests, henries, since now you^re in> 
The story of your gallant friend begiA. 
VOL. Xl. 
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In a simile descriptive of the morning : 

As glimmering^ stars just at th' approach of day> 
Cashier'd by troops, at last all drop away. 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention : 

He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright. 
That e'er the mid-day sun piero'd through with light ; 
Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread, 
Wash'd from the morning beauties' deepest red : 
An harmless flatt'ring meteor shone for hair. 
And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 
' He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies, 

Where the most sprightly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 
This he with starry vapours sprinkles all, 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade. 
The choicest piece cut out, a scarf is made. 

This is a just specimen of Cowley's imagery : what 
might in general expressions be great and forcible, he 
weakens and makes ridiculous by branching it into 
small parts. That Gabriel was invested with the softest 
or brightest colours of the sky, we might have been 
told, and been dismissed to improve the idea in our dif- 
ferent proportions of conception ; but Cowley could 
not let us go till he had related where Gabriel got 
first his' skin, and then his mantle, then his lace, and 
tli^n his scarf, and related it in the terms of the mer- 
cer and tailor. 

Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression, 
always conceived with his natural exuberance, and 
commonly, even where it is not long, continued till it 
is tedious. 

I' th' library a few choice authors stood, 

Yet 'twas well stor'd, for ^hat small store was good 

Writing, man's spiritual physick, was not then 

Itself, as now, grown a disease of men 

Learning (young virgin) but few suitors knew ; 

The common prostitute she lately grew. 

And with the spurious brood loads now the press j 

Laborious eifeots of idleness. 
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As the Bavideis afFords only four books, though 
intended to consist of twelve, there is no opportuuity 
for such criticisms as epic poems commonly supply. 
The plan of the whole work is very imperfectly shewn 
by the third part. The duration of an unfinished ac- 
tion cannot be known. Of characters either not yet 
introduced, or shewn but upon few occasions, the full 
extent and the nice discriminations cannot be ascer- 
tained. The fable is plainly implex, formed ratheV 
from the Odyssey than the Iliad : and many artifices 
of diversification are employed, with the skill of a 
a man acquainted with the best models. The past is 
recalled by narration,, and the future anticipated by 
vision : but he has been so lavish of his poetical art, 
that it is difficult to imagine how he could fill eight 
books more without practising again the same modes 
of disposing his matter : and perhaps the perception 
of this growing incumbrance inclined him to stop. 
By this abruption posterity lost more instruction than 
delight. If the continuation of the Davideis can be 
missed, it is for the learning that had been diffused 
over it, and the notes in which it had been explained. 
Had not his characters been depraved like every 
other part, by improper decorations, they would have 
deserved uncommon praise. He gives Saul both the 
body and mind of a hero : 

His way once chose, he forward thrust outright. 
Nor turn'd aside for danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merah and the 
gentle Michol are very justly conceived and strongly 
painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis superior to the 
Jerusalem of-Tasso, "which," says he, "the poet, 
" with all his care, has not totally purged from pedan- 
D 2 
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« try/* If by pedantry is meant that minute knowledge 
which is derived from particular sciences and studies, 
in opposition to the general notions supplied by a wide 
survey of life and nature, Cowley certainly errs, by in- 
troducing pedantry, far more frequently than Tasso. 
I know not, indeed, why they should be compared; 
for the resemblance of Cowley's work to Tasso's is 
only that they both exhibit the agency of celestial and 
infernal spirits, in which however they differ widely ; 
€oT Cowley supposes them commonly to operate upon 
the mind by suggestion ; Tasso represents them as 
promoting or obstructing event* by external agency. 

Of particular pages that can be properly compared, 
I remember only the description of Heaven, in^hich 
the different manner of the two writers is sufficiently 
discernible. Cowley's is scarcely description, unless 
it be possible to describe by negatives ; for he tells us 
only what there is not in Heaven. Tasso endeavours 
to represent the splendours and pleasures of the re- 
gions of happiness. Tasso affords images, and Cow- 
ley sentiments. It happens, however, that Tasso's 
descriptions affords some reason for Rhymer's cen- 
sure. He says of the supreme Being, 

Uk sotto i piedi e fato e la natura 
Ministri humi]i, e'l moto, e ch'il misura. 

The second line has in it more of pedantry than 
perhaps can be found in any other stanza of the poem. 

In the perusal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley's 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably squan- 
dered. Attention has no relief; the affections are 
never moved ; we are sometimes surprised, but ne- 
ver delighted, and find much to admire, but little to 
approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, of 
a mind capacious by nature, and replenished by study. 
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In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will 
be fowd, that he wrote with abundant fertility, but 
n^gl%ent or unskilful selection : with much thought, 
but with little imagery ; that he is never pathetic, and 
Yarely sublime ; but always either ingeniQus or learn- 
ed, either acute or profound. 

It is said by Denham in his elegy, 

To him no author was unknown. 
Yet what he writ was al) his own. 

This wide position requires less limitation, when it 
is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other poet* 
—He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own : 
he unhappily adopted that which was predominant. 
He saw a certain way to present praise ; and, not suf- 
ficiently inquiring by what means the antients have 
continued to delight through all the changes of hu- 
man manners, he contented himself with a decidu- 
ous laurel, of which the verdure in its spring was 
bright and gay, but which time has been continually 
stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of i^nrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon represents him as having ta- 
ken a flight beyond all that went before him ; and Mil- 
ton is said to have declared, that the three greatest 
English poets were Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others; but 
his sentiments were his own. Upon every subject he 
thought for himself; and such was his copiousness 
of knowledge, that something at once remote and ap- 
plicable rushed into his mind ; yet it is not likely that 
he always rejected a commodious idea merely because 
another had used it : his known wealth was so great 
that he might have borrowed without Ipss of credit? 

D 3 
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In his elegy on sir Henry Wotton, the last lin,es 
have such resemblance to the noble epigram of Gro- 
tius on the death of Scaliger, that I cannot but think 
them copied from it, though they are copied by no 
servile hand. 

One passage in his Mistreas is so apparently bor- 
rowed from Donne, that he probably would not have 
written it, had it not mingled with his own thoughts, 
•o as that he did not perceive himself taking it from 
another : 

Although I think thou never found wilt b?^ 

Tet I'm resolved to search for thee ; 

The search itself rewards the pains. 
So, though the chjmic his great secret miss 
(For neither it in Art or Nature is,) 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought experiments hj the way. 

Cowley. 
Some that have deeper digged Loves mine than I> 
Say, where his centric happiness doth lie s 

1 have lov'd« and got, and told ; 
But should 1 love, get, tell, till 1 were old, 
I should not find that hidden mystery \ 

Oh, 'tis imposture all ! 
And as no chymic yet th* elixir got^ 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

So lovers dream a rich and long deliglit, 

But get a winter-seeming summer's night. 

Jonson and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were 
then in the highest esteem. 

It is related by Clarendon that Cowley always ac- 
knowledges his obligation to the learning and Indus- 
try of Jonson ; but I have found no traces of Jonson 
in his works : to emulate Donne appears to have been 
^is purpose j and from Donne he may have learned 
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that fMniliarity with religious images, and that light 
allusion to sacred things, by which readers far short of 
sanctity are frequently offended; and which would 
not be borne in the present age, when devotion, per- 
haps not more fervent, is more delicate. 

Having produced one passage - taken by Cowley 
from Donne, I will recompense him by another which 
Milton seems to have borrowed from him. He says 
of Goliah, 

His spear, the trunk was of a lofty tree. 

Which nature meant some tall ship's mast should ]^e. 

Milton of Satan : 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to he the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 
He walked with. 

His diction was in his own time censured as negli- 
gent. He seems not to have known, or not to have ' 
considered, that words being arbiti^ary must owe their f 
power to association, and have the influence, and that f 
only, which custom has given them. Language is ^ 
the dress of thought : and as the noblest mien, or most ^ 
graceful action would be degraded and obscured by a 
garb appropriated to the gross employments of rus- 
ticks or mechanicks : so the most heroick sentiments 
will lose their efficacy, and the most splendid ideas ^ 
drop their magnificence, if they are conveyed by words % 
used commonly upon low and trivial occasions, deba- ^ 
sed by vulgar mouths, and contaminated by inelegant 
applications. •^ 

Tnith indeed is always truth, and reason is always 
reason ; they have an intrinsic and unalterable value* 
and constitute that intellectual g old which defies de- 
struction ; but gold may be so concealed in baser 
matter, that only a chynaist can recover it j sense msry 
B 4 
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le so hidden in unrefined and plebeian words that 
«one but philosophers can distinguish it ; and both 
jnay be so buried in impurities, as not to pay the cost 
«f their extraction. 

The diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts, 
first presents itself to the intellectual eye : and if the 
first appearance offends, a further knowledge is not 
often sought. Whatever professes to benefit by pleas^ 
ing, must please at once. The pleasures of the 
xnlnd imply something sudden and unexpected ; that 
which elevates must always surprise. What is per- 
ceived by slow degrees may gi*atify us with conscious- 
ness of improvement, but will never strike with the 
sense of pleasure. 
Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without 
knowledge, or without care. He makes no selection 
^ of words, nor seeks any neatness of phrase ; he has' 
no elegancies either lucky or elaborate ; as his en- 
deavours were rather to impress sentences upon the 

* understanding than images on the fancy ; he has few 
epithets, and those scattered without peculiar pro- 
priety or nice adaptation. It seems to follow from the 
necessity of the subject, rather than the care of the 

• writer, that the diction of his heroic poem is less 
, familiar than that of his slightest writings. He has 

given not the same numbers, but the same diction, 
to the gentle Anacreon and the tempestuous Pindar. 
' His versification seems to have had very little of 
jus xare ; and if what he thinks be true, that his 
numbers are unmusical only when they are ill-read, 
the art of reading them is at presant lost ; for they 
are commonly harsh to modern ears. He has indeed 
many noble lines, such as the feeble care of Waller 
never could produce. The bulk of his thoughts 
«ometimes swelled his verse to unexpected and in- 
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Wtable grandeur ; but his excellence of this kind is 
merely fortuitous : he sinks willingly down to his 
general carelessness, and avoids with very little care 
either meanness or asperity. 

His contractions are often rugged and harsh : 

One flings a moantain, and its rivers too 
Torn up with 't * 

His rhymes are very often made by pronouns, 
or particles, or the like unimportant words, which 
disappoint the car, and destroy the energy of the 
line. 

His combination of different measures is some- 
times dissonant and unpleasing ; he joins verses to- 
gether, of which the former does not slide easily 
into the latter. 

The words do and did^ which so much degrade in 
present estimation the line that admits them, were, 
in the time of Cowley, little censured or avoided :, 
how often he used them, and with how bad an effect, 
at least to our ears, will appear by a passage, in 
which every reader will lament to see just and noble 
thoughts defrauded of their praise by inelegance of. 
language : 

Where honour or -where conscience does not bind^ 

No other law shall shackle roe ; 

Slave to myself I ne'er will be; 
Nor shall my future actions be confin'd 

By my own present mind. 
Who by resolves and vows engag'd does stand; 

For days that yet belong to fate, 
i>oes like an unthrifl, mortgage his estate 

Before it falls into his hand ; 

The bondman of the cloister so, 
All that he d»es receive does always owe. 
And still as Time comes in, it goes away,. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to payl 

Unhappy slave, and. pupil to a.belL!' 
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Wlu'c)! his hours work as well as hour^s does tell : 
Unhappy till the last, the kind releasing knell. 

His heroic lines are often formed of monosyllables y, 
but yet they are sometimes sweet and sonorous. 
He says of the Messiah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall sounds 
^nd reach to vforlds that must not yet befotmd* 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go securely, when he sends ; 
*Ti8 Saul that is his foe, andnoe his friends. 
The man ivho has his God, no aid can iackf 
And we -who bid Mm go^ v4U bring' him back. 

Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attempts 
an improved and scientifick versification ; of which 
it will be best to give his own account subjoined to 
this line : 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th' endless space. 

« I am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the 
" most part of readers, that it is not by negligence 
" that this verse is so loose, long, and, as it were, vast ; 
<^ it is to paint in the number the nature of the thing 
" which it describes, which I would have observed in 
«< divers other places of this poem, that else will pass 
" for very careless verses : as before, 

.ind over-runs the 7ieigWHngJields-with violent courie, 

'f In the second book ; 

Dmtm a precipice deep, down he casts them all.-^ 

<^And, 

, And fell a-down his shoulders with loose care. 

*' In the third, 

^rass -was his helmet, his boots brass, and o'er 
His breast a thick plate of strong brass he wore. 

«* In the fourth, 

J4ke some fair pif^ overlooking aU the ignobler -ao^d. 
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"And, 

Some from the rocks cast themselves down headlong. 

<^ And many more : but it is enough to instance in a 
<« few. The thing is, that the disposition of words 
" and numbers, should be such, as that, out of the 
« order and sound of them, the things themselves 
* may be represented. This the Greeks were not so 
«' accurate as to bind themselves to : neither have 
** our English poets observed it,, for aught I can find. 
" The Latins {gut Musaa colunt severiorea) somc- 
« times did it ; and their prince, Virgil, always : in 
« whom the examples are innumerable, and taken 
« notice of by all judicious men, so that it is superflu- 
" ous to collect them." 

I know not whether he has, in many of these instan- 
ces, attsdned the "^ representation or resemblance that 
he purposes. Verse can imitate only sound and mo- 
tion. A boundless verse, a headlong verse, and a verse 
of brass or of strong brass ^ seem to comprise very 
incongruous and unsociable ideas. What there is 
peculiar in the sound of the line expressing loose carcy , 
I cannot discover ; nor why the /line is taller in an 
Alexandrine than in ten syllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he has 
given one example of representative versification, 
which perhaps no other English line can equals 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise : 

He who defers this work from day to day. 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay 

Till the whole stream that stopp'd him shall be gone, 

Ifhich runs and as it ini7is^ forever shall run on. 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet that mingled 
Alexandrines at pleasure with the common heroick 
of ten syllables; and from him Dryden borrowed 
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the practice, whether ornamental or licentious. He 
considered the verse of twelve syllables as elevated 
fOid majestick, and has therefore deviated into that 
sneasure when he supposes the voice had heard of the 
l^upreme Being. 

The author of the Davideis is commended by 
Dryden for having written it in couplets, because he 
discovered that any staff was too lyrical for an heroic 
poem ; but this seems to have been known before by 
May and Sandy Sy the translators of the Pharasalia and 
the Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some hemistichs, or verses left 
imperfect by the author, in imitation of Virgil, 
whom he supposes not to have intended to complete 
them : that this opinion is erroneous, may be proba- 
bly concluded, because this truncation is imitated 
by no subsequent Roman poet ; because Virgil him- 
self filled up one broken line in the heat of recita- 
tion ; because in one the sense i^ now unfinished ; 
and because all that can be done by a broken verse, 
a line intersected by a casuroy and a full stop, will 
equally effect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and 
perhaps did not at first think them allowable ; but he 
appears afterwards to have changed his mind, for, in 
the verses on the government of Cromwell he inserts 
them liberally with great happiness. 

After so much criticism on his poems> the essays 
^hich accompa>ny them must not be forgotten. What 
is said by Sprat of his conversation, that no man 
could draw from it any suspicion of his excellence 
in poetry, may be applied to these compositions. 
No author ever kept his verse and his prose at a 
greater distance from each other. His thoughts are 
nMural, and his $tyl€ b»& a^mooth and placid eqtA- 
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bility, which has never yet obtained its due com- 
mendation. Nothing is far sought, or hard-laboured j 
but all is easy without feebleness, and familiar without 
grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his Essay on 
the Ckissicks, that Cowley was beloved by every 
muse that he courted ; and that he has rivalled the 
ancients in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be arffirmed, without any encomiastick fer- 
vour, that he brought to his poetick labours a mind 
replete with learning, and that his pages are embel- 
lished with all the ornaments which books could sup- 
ply ; that he was the first who imparted to English 
numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the 
gwety of the less ; that he was equally qualified for 
sprightly sallies, and for lofty flights ; that he was 
among those who freed translation from servility, and, 
instead of following his author at a distance, walked 
by his side ; and that, if he left versification yet im-^ 
provable, he left likewise from time to time such 
specimens of excellence as enabled succeeding poets 
to improve it. 
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FF SIR JOHN DENHAM very little is knowa 
but what is related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was bom at Dublin, in 1615 ; the only son of 
sir John Denham, of Little Horsely, in Essex, then 
chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, and of Elea- 
nor, daughter of sir Garret More, baron of Melle- 
font. 

Two years afterwards, his father, being made one of 
the barons of the exchequer in England, brought him 
away from his native country, and educated him in 
London^ 

In 1631 he was sent to Oxford, where he was con- 
sidered " as a dreaming young man, given more to 
dice and cards than study :" and therefore gave no 
prognosticks of his future eminence ; nor was sus- 
pected to conceal, under sluggishness and laxity, a 
genius born to improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, removed ta 
Lincoln's Inn, he prosecuted the common law with 
sufficient appearance of application ; yet did not lose 
his propensity to cards and dice > but was very often 
plundered by gamesters. 

Being severely reproved for this folly, he professed, 
and perhaps believed himself reclaimed ; and, to testify 
the sincerity of his repentance, wrote and published 
" An Essay upon Gaming." 
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He seems to' have divided his studies between law 
aiid poetry ; for, in 1636, he translated the second 
l>ookofthe jEneid. 

Two years after, his fatlier died; and then, not^ 
withstanding his resolutions and professions, he re-* 
turned again to the vice of gaming, and lost several 
thousand pounds that had been left to him. 

In 1642, he published « The Sophy." This seems 
to have given him his first hold of the public atten- 
tion ; for Waller remarked, <^ That he broke out 
" like the Irish rebellion, three score thousand strong, 
" when nobody was aware, or in the least suspected 
<* it ;'* an observation which could have had no pro- 
priety, had his poetical abilities been known before. 
He was after that pricked for sheriff of Surrey^ 
and made governor of Faniham Castle for the^king ; 
but he soon resigned that charge, and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643, he published " Cooper's 
Hill." 

This poem had such reputation as to excite the 
common artifice by which envy degrades excellence. 
—A report was spread, that the performance was not 
his own, that he had bought it of a vicar for forty 
pounds. The same attempt was made to rob Addi- 
son of Cato, and Pope of his Essay on Criticism. 

In 1 647, the distresses of the royal family required 
him to engage in more dangerous employments. He 
was intrusted by the queen with a message to the 
king; and, by whatever means, so far softened the 
ferocity of Hugh Peters, that, by his intercession ad- 
mission was procured. Of the king's condescension 
he has given an account in the dedication of his 
works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the 
king's correspondence; and, as he says, discharged 
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this office with great safety to the royalists : and, be- 
ing accidentally discovered by the adverse party's 
knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, he escaped hap- 
pily both for himself and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In 
April, 1648, he conveyed James the Duke of York 
from London into France, and delivered him there to 
the queen and prince of Wales. This year he pub- 
lished his translation of " Cato Major." 

He now resided in France, as one of the followers 
of the exiled king ; and, to divert the melancholy of 
their condition, was sometimes enjoined by his mas- 
ter to write occasional verses ; one of which amuse- 
ments was probably his ode or song upon the embas- 
sy to Poland, by which he and Lord Crofts procured 
a contribution of ten thousand pounds from the Scotch 
that wandered over that kingdom. Poland was at that 
time very much frequented by itinerant traders, who, 
in a country of very little commerce and of great ex- 
tent, where every man resided on his own estate, con- 
tributed very much to the accommodations of life, by 
bringing to every man's house those little necessaries 
which it was very inconvenient to want, and very trou- 
blesome to fetch. I have formerly read, without 
much reflection, of the multitude of Scotchmen that 
travelled with their wares in Poland; and that their 
numbers were not small, the success of this nego- 
tiation gives sufficient evidence. 

About this time, what estate the war and the game- 
sters had left him, was sold, by order of the parlia- 
ment ; and when, in 1652, he returned to England, 
lie waai entertained by the Earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next year of his life there is no account. At 
"the restoration he obtained that which many missed, 
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the reward of his royalty ; being made surveyor of 
the king's buildings, and dignified with the order of 
the Bath. He seems now to have learned some at- 
tention to money ; for Wood says, that he got by this 
place seven thousand pounds. 

After the Restoration, he wrote the poem on Pru- 
dence and Justice, and perhaps some of his other 
pieces: and as he appears, whenever any serious 
question comes before him, to have been a man of 
piety he consecrated his poetical powers to religion^ 
and made a metrical version of the Psalms of David. 
In this attempt he has failed ; but in sacred poetry 
who has succeeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of iiis master, and 
esteem of the publick would now make him happy. 
But human felicity is short and uncertain ; a second 
marriage brought upon him so «much disquiet, as 
for a time disordered his understanding ; and Butler 
lampooned him for his lunacy. I know not whether 
the malignant lines were then made publick, nor what 
provocation incited Butler to do which no provocation 
can excuse. . ^ ^ 

His frenzy lasted not long ;* and he seems to have 
regained his full force of mind ; for he wrote after- 
wards his excellent poem upon the death of Cowley, 
whom he was not long to survive, for on the 19th of 

jarch, 1668, he was buried by his side. 

Denham is deservedly considered as one of the 
fathers of English poetry. « Denham and Waller," 
says Prior, " improved our versification, and Dryden 
" perfected it." He has given specimens of various 
composition, descriptive, ludicrous, didactic, and sub- 
lime. 

• In Grammont's memoirs many circumstaTices are related, both of 
&is marriage and his fi:ieuzy, very tittle favourable to his character. K. 
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He appears to have had, in common with almost 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon proper occa- 
sions a merry fellow y and in common, with most of them 
to have been by nature, or by early habits, debarred 
from it. Nothing is less exhilarating than the ludi- 
crousness of Denham ; he does not fail for want of 
efforts ; he is familiar, he is grross ; but he is never 
merry, unless the " Speech against Peace in the close 
Committee" be excepted. For grave burlesque, howr 
ever, his imitation of Davenant shews him to be well 
qualified. 

. Of his more elevated occasional poems there is 
perhaps none that does not deserve commendation. 
In the verses to Fletcher, we have an image that hrfs 
since been often adopted : 

** But whither am T 8tray*d ? I need aot raise 

** Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise ; 

** Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built, 

*'^or need thy juster tide the foul guilt 

*< Of eastern kings, who to secure their reign, 

** Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain.'^ 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologue$| 

** Poets are sultans, if they had their wiU ; 
*' For every author would his brother kill."** 

And Pope, 

« Should such a man too fond to rule alone, 

** Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne." 

But this is not the best of his little pieces : it is ex- 
celled by his poem to Fanshaw, and his elegy on 
Gowley. 

His praise of Fanshaw's version of Guarini contains 
a very sprightly and judicious character of a good 
translator : 

** That servile path thou nobly dost dedme, 
** Of tracing word by word> and line by line. 
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** Those are the laboar'd birth of slavish hraioff^ 

** Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 

" Cheap vulgar arts, 'whose narrowness affords 

** No flight for thoughts, but poorly stick at words. 

** A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 

'* To make translations and translators too. 

" They but preserve the ashes ; thou the flame, 

** True to his sense, but truer to his fame." 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the truth 
-which they contain was not at that time generally 
known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, and, 
among^ his shorter works, his best performance ; the 
numbers are musical, and the thoughts are just. 
f " Cooper's Hill" is the work that confers upon him 
the rank and dignity of an original author. He seems 
to have been, at least among us, the author of a spe- 
cies of composition that may be denominated local /loe- 
try^ of which the fundamental subject is some parti- 
cular landscape, to be poetically described, with the 
addition of such embellishments as may be supplied 
by historical retrospection or incidental meditation. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a very 
high clsdm to praise, and its praise is ye^ more when 
it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope ;* after whose 
names little will be gained by an enumeration of small* 
cr poets, that have left scarcely a comer of the island 
not dignified either by rhyme or blank verse. 

" Cooper's Hill," if it be maliciously inspected, will 
not be found without its faults. The digressions are 
too long, the morality too frequent, and the sentiments 
sometimes such as will not bear a rigorous inquiry. 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has commend- 
ed them, almost every writer for a century past haS 
imitated, are generally known : 

• By Garth, in his " Poem on Claiemont ;" and by Pope, 
in his « WiBdser Forest" H. 
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" O oould I flow like Utee, and make thy stream 
** My great example, as it is my theme ! 
** Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
** Strong without rage, without o'erflewing.full." 

The lines are in themselves not perfect : for most of 
the wordsi thus artfully opposed, are to be understood 
simply on one side of the comparison, and metaphor- 
ically on the other ; and if there be any language that 
does not express intellectual operations by material 
images, into that language they cannot be translated 
But so much meaning is comprised in so few- words f 
the particulars of resemblance are so perspicaciously 
collected, and every mode of excellence separated 
^om its adjacent fault by so nice a line of limitation ; 
the different parts of the sentence are so accurately- 
adjusted ; and the flow of the last couplet is so smooth 
and sweet ; that the passage, however celebrated, has 
not been praised above its merit. It has beauty peculiar 
to itself, and must he numbered among those felicities 
which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour^ 
but must arise unexpectedly in some hour propitious 
to poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the first that under- 
stood the necessity of emancipating translation from 
the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting single 
words. How much this servile practice obscured the 
3|earestand deformed the most beautiful parts of the 
antient authors, may be discovered by a perusal of 
our earlier versions ; some of them are the works of 
men well qualified, not only by critical knowledge, but 
by poetical genius, who yet, by a mistaken ambition 
of exactness, degraded at once their originals and 
themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued it 
with great success. His versions of Virgil are not 
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pleasing ; but they taught Dryden to please better. 

His poetical imitation of Tully on ** Old Age," has 

neither the clearness of prose, nor the sprightliness 

©f poetry. 

The " strengtli, of Denham," which Pope so cm- 
phaticaliy mentions, is to be found in many lines an4 
couplets, which convey much meaning in few wordsy 
and exhibit the sentiment with more weight than 

bulk. 

On the Thames. 

*' Though with those streams he no resemblance hold^ 
** Whose foam is amber, and their gravel "gold ; 
*' His genuine and less guilty -wealth t' explore, 
** Search not his bottom, but survey his shore." 

On Strafford. 

" His wisdom such, at once it did appear 

" Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear. 

*' While single he stood forth, and seem'd, although 

*' Each had an army, as an equal foe, 

^* Such was his force of eloquence, to make 

" The hearers more coucem'd than he that spake : « 

** Each seeinM to act that part he came to see, 

" And none was more a looker on than he ; 

*' So did he move our passions, some were known 

" To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. 

•* Now private pity strove with publick hate, 

" Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate." 

On Cowley. 

** To him no author was unknown, 

" Yet what he wrote was all his own s 

** Horace's wit, and Virgil's s(ate, 

** He did not steal, but emulate ! 

*' And, when he woatd like them bppear, 

«* Their garb, but not their clothes, did wear.'* 

As one of Denham*s principal claims to the regardi 
of posterity arises from his improvement of our num- 
bers, his versification ought to be considered. It 
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will afford that pleasure which arises from the ob- 
servation of a man of judgment, naturally right, for- 
^king bad copies by degrees, and advancing towards 
a better practice as he gains more confidence in 
himsejf. 

In his translation of Virgil, written when he was 
about twenty-one years old, may be still found the 
old manner of continuing the sense ungracefully from 
^erse to verse : 

" Then all those 
" Who m the dark our fury did escape, 
*' Ueturning, know our borrow'd arms, and shape^ 
** And different dialect ; then their numbers swell 
" And grow upon us ; first Chorcebeus fell 
t' Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed 
*.* Just Kipheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
*♦ In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 
*• Then Hypanis and l>ymas, wounded by 
"Their friends; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
** Nor consecratecl mitre, from tlie same 
" 111 fate could save ; my country's funeral flame 
** And Troy's cold ashes 1 attest, and call 
" To witness for myself, that in their fall 
<* No foes, no death, nor danger, I declin'd, 
*' Did, and deserv'd no less, ray fate to find." 

From, this kind of concatenated metre he afterwards 
refrained, and taught his followers the art of conclu- 
ding their sense in couplets ; which has perhaps been 
with rather too much constancy pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those triplets which 
are not unfrequent in this first essay, but which it is to 
be supposed-his maturer judgment disapproved, ^ince 
in his latter works he has totally foreborne them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found Without diffi- 
culty, by following the sense ; and are for the most 
part as exact at least as those of other poets, though 
now and then the^ reader is shifted off with what he 
can get : 
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"0 how transformed! 
** How much unlike that Hector, who returned 
« Clad in Achilles' spoils !» 

And again : ^ 

'* From thence a thousand lesser poets sprunff 
** Like petty princes from the fall of Borne." 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a worl 
too feeble to sustain it : 

** Troy confounded falls 
*' From all her glories : if it might have stood 
** By any power, by this right hand it ahoiid. 
" — And though my outward state misfortune hath 
** Ueprest thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 
** — ^Thus, by his fraud, and our own faith o'ercome« 
" A feigned tear destroys us, against vfhom 
'* Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
" Nor ten years' conflict, nor a thousand san." 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of his verses j 
in one passage the word die rhjrmes three couplets 
in six. 

Most of these petty faults are in his first produc- 
tions, where he was less skilful, or at least less dex- 
trous in the use of words ; and though they had been 
more frequent, they could only have lessened the 
grace, not the strength of his composition. He is 
one of the writers that improved our taste, and ad- 
vanced our language ; and whom we ought therefore 
to read with gratitude, though having done much, he 
left much to do. 
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JL HE life of Milton has been already written in so 
many forms, and with such minute inquiry, that I 
might perhaps more properly have contented myself 
\vith the addition of a few notes on Mr. Fenton*8 
elegant abridgment, but that a new narrative was 
thought necessary to the uniformity of this edition. 

John Milton was by birth a gentleman, descended 
from the proprietors of Milton, near Thame, in Ox- 
fordshire, one of whom forfeited his estate in the 
times of York and Lancaster. Which side he took 
I know not 5 his descendant inherited no veneration 
for the White Rose. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forest of 
Shotover, a zealous papist, who disinherited his son 
because he had forsaken the religion of his ancestors. 

His father, John, who was the son disinherited,, 
had recourse for his support to the profession of a 
scrivener. He was a man eminent for his skill in 
musick, many of his compositions being still to be 
found ; and his reputation in his profession was such^ 
that he grew rich, and retired to an estate. He had 
probably more than common literature, as his son 
addresses him in one of his most elaborate Latin po* 
ems. He married a gentlewoman of the name of 
Caston^ a Welch family, by whom he had two sonsi 
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John, the poet, and Christopher, who studied the law, 
and adhered, as the law taught him, to the king's 
party, for which he was a while persecuted, but hay- 
ing, by his brother's interest, obtained permissioR 
to live in quiet, he supported himself so honourably 
by chamber-practice, that, soon after the accession 
of king James, he was knighted, and made a judge ; 
but, his constitution being too weak for business^ 
he retired before any disreputable compliances be* 
^me necessary. 

He had likewise a daughter, Anne, whom he mar- 
Tied with a considerable fortune to £dward Philipsi 
who came from Shrewsbury, and rose in the crown- 
office' to be secondary : by him she had two sonsj 
John and Edward, who were . educated by the poetf 
and from whom is derived the only authentick account 
•f his domestic manners. 

John, the poet, was born in his father's house, at 
the Spread-Eagle, in Bread^street, Dec. 9, I6O89 
between six and seven in the morning. His father 
appears to have been very solicitous about his edu- 
cation ; for he was instructed at first by private tui* 
tion, under the care of Thomas Young, who was 
afterwards chaplain to the English merchants at Ham* 
burgh, and of whom we have reason to think well, 
since his scholar considered him as worthy of an 
epistolary elegy. 

He was then sent to St. Paul's school, Under the 
care of Mr. Gill ; and removed, in the beginning ot 
his sixteenth year, to Christ's college in Cambridge^ 
where he entered a sizur,* Feb. 12, 1634. 

* In this assertion Dr. Johnson -was tniatuken. Milton vrtA 
admitted a pensioner, and not a sizar, as will appear by the follow* 
ing extract from the College Rtigister : " Johannes Milton, Londi* 
* ncnsis, filius Johannis, iiistitutns fuit in Utcrarum elenienUa tub 
"VOL. IX. IS 
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He was at this time eminently skilled in the Latiu 
tongue ; and he himself, by ^uinexing the dates to 
his first compositions, a boast of which the learned 
Politian had given him an example, seems to com- 
mend the earliness of his own proficiency to' the no- 
tice of posterity. But the products of his vernal 
fertility have been surpassed by many, and particu- 
larly by his contemporary Cowley. Of the powers 
of the mind it is difficult to form an estimate : many 
have excelled Milton in their first essays, who never 
rose to works like Paradise Loat. 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till he is sixteen, 
he translated or versified two psalms, 1 1 4 an^ 1 36, 
which he thought worthy of the publick eye ; but they 
raise no expectations : they would in any numerous 
school have obtained praise, but not excited wonder. 

Maoy of his elegies appear to have been written 
in his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he 
had then read the Roman authors with very nice dis- 
cernment. I once heard Mr. Hampton, the translator 
of Polybius, remark, what I think is true, that Milton 
was the first Englishman who, after the revival of 
letters, wrote Latin verses with classick elegance. 
If any exceptions •an be made, they are very few : 
Haddon and A^scham, the p. ide of Elizabeth's reign, 
liow-ever they have succeeded in prose, no sooner at- 
tempt verse than they provoke derision. If we pro- 
duced any thing worthy of notice before the elegies 
of Milton, it was perhaps Alabaster*^ Roxana,* . 

Of the exercises which the rules of the university 
required, some were published by him in his maturer 
years. They had been undoubtedly applauded, for 

" Mag'ro G'll Gymnasit P&ulini, prwfecto ; adraissus est PcnsionariuB 

«* KiBor Feb. 12, 16S4^ sub M'ro Chappell, solvitq pro In^. 10». R. 

• Published U32. R. 



they teere such as few can perform ; yfct there is rea- 
son to suspect that, he was regarded in his college 
^ith no great fondness. That he obtained no fellow- 
ship is certain ; but the unkindness with which he 
tras treated was not merely negative. I am ashamed 
to relate what I fear is true, that Milton was one ot 
tt\fi last students in either university that suffered the 
publick indignity of corporal correction* 

It was, in the violence of controversial hostility; 
objected to him, that hp was expelled : this he stea- 
dily denies, and it was fipparently not true j but it, 
seems plsun, from his owtx xverses to Diodati^ that he 
had incurred Rustication^ a temporary disihission into 
the country, with perhaps the loss of a term : 

Me tenet urbs refliiA <]uam Thamesis alluit unda, 

Meque nee iuvitum patina dulcis hab^^t. 
Jam nee arundiferum mihi ciira revisere Camura> 
' Nee dudum vetiti me laris angit amor. — 
Nee duri libet usque minas perferre m^gistri, ; 

Caferaqoe ingenio non subeunda meo. 
Si sitboc exUium patiios adiisse penates» 

Et vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 
Non ego vel profugi nomen sortemvfe recusd, » 

Lsetus et exilii conditione fruor. 

I cannot find any meaning iut this, which even 
kindness and reverence can give the term vetiti laria^ 
" a habitation from which he is excluded ;" or how 
exile can be otherwise interpreted. He declares yet 
more, that he is weary of enduring the threats of a 
rigorous master^ and something else^ ivhicfi a temjier 
like his cannot undergo. What was more than threat 
was probably punishment. This poem, v/hich men* 
tions his exile^ proves likewise that it was not perpe- 
tual ; for it concludes with a resolution of returning 
some time to Cambridge. And it may be conjee- 
iured, from the willingness with which he has per^ 
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petuated the memory of his exile, that its cause ww 
such as gave him no shame. 

He took both the usual degrees ; that of Batchelor 
in 1628, and that of Master in 1632;. but he left the 
university with no kindness for its institution, alien* 
ated either by the injudicious severity of his govern- 
ors, or his own captious perverseness. The cause 
cannot now be known, but the effect appears in his 
writings'. His scheme of education, inscribed to 
Hartliby supersedes all academical instruction, being 
intended to comprise the whole time which men usu- 
ally spend in literature, from their entrance upon 
grammar, till they firoceed as it is called^ Masters of 
Artg , And in his discourse on the likeliest way to re- 
move hirelings out of the church he ingeniously pro- 
poses that the profits of the lands forfeited by the act 
for sufierstitious uses should be applied to such acade* 
mies all over the land where languages and arts may be 
taught together; so that youth may be at once brought 
ufito a competency of learning and an honest trade by 
which means J such of them as had the gift ^^ being enabled 
to support themselves (without tithes) by the latter^ 
jnay^ by the help of the former^ become worthy preachers. 

One of his objections to academical education, as 
it was then conducted, is, that men designed for or- 
ders in the church were permitted to act plays, 
writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all the an^ 
tick and dishonest gestures of Trincalos^* buffoons^ and 
bawds^ prostituting the shame of thht ministry which 
they had^ or were near haruing^ to the eyes of courtiers 
and court ladies^ their grooms and mademoiselles, 

• * By Ae mention of this name, he evidently refers to Albemazor, 
acted at Cambindge in 16t4.. Ign0i*amus and other plays -were |)er- 
forraed at- the same time 1 he practice was then veiy frequent. 
The lastdranaatick performance at either university was The Clrate- 
fu' Fair, written by'Chriuopher Smart, and represeatcd at Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, about 174r. II. 
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This is sufficiently peevish in a man who, when he 
mentions his exile from the college, relates, with 
great luxuriance, the compensation which the plea- 
sures of the theatre afford him. Plays were therefore 
•nly criminal when they were acted by academicks. 
, He went to the university with a design of enter- 
ing into the church, but in time altered his mind ; 
for he declared, that whoever became a clergyman 
must << subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, 
^' unless he took with a conscience that could not 
^< retch, he must straight perjure himself. He thought 
-** it better to prefer a blameless silence before the 
^' office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude 
•* and forswearmg." 

These expressions are, I find, applied to the sub- 
scription of the articles ; but it seems more probable 
thaf they relate to canonical obedience. I know not 
any of the articles which seem to thwart his opinions • 
but the tiioughts of obedience, whether canonical or 
civi^, rsdsed his indignation. 

His unwillingness to engage in the ministry, per- 
haps not yet advanced to a settled resolution of de- 
clining it, appears in a letter to one of his friends^ 
who had reproved his suspeifded and dilatory life^ 
which he seems to have imputed to an insatiable cu- 
riosity, and fantastic luxury of various knowledge 
To this he writes a cool and plausible answer, io 
which he endeavours to persuade him that the delay 
proceeds not from the delights of desultory study, but 
from the desire of obtaining more fitness for his task ^ 
and that he goes on, not taking thought of being latei 
90 it gives advantage to be more fit. 

When he left the university, he returned to his 
father then residing at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, 
vith whom he lived five years, in which time he is 
&3 
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said to have read all the Greek and Latin writets. 
With what limitations this universality is to be under- 
stood, who shall inform us ?. 

It might be supposed, that he who read so niucb 
should have done nothing else ; but Milton found 
time to write the Masque of Comus, which was pre- 
sented at Ludlow, then the residence of the lord- 
president of Wale^, in 1634; and' had the honour 
of being acted by the earl of Bridgewater's sons and 
daughter. The fiction is derived from Homer*s Circe ;* 
but we never can refuse to any modem the liberty of 
borrowing from Homer : 

■ ' ' a quo ecu fonte perenni 
Vatum Fieriis ora rigantur aquis. 

ilis next production was Lycidas, an elegy, written 

* It has, nerertheless, its foundation in reality. The earl •t 
Bridgewater being president of Wales in the year 1634, had his 
residence at Ludlow-castle in Shropshire> at which time lord Brack* 
ly and Mr. Egerton, his sons, and lady Alice Egerten, his daughter, 
passing through a place dialled the JrJ ay-wood forest, or Haywood in 
Ilerelbrdshire, were benighted and the lady for a short time lost : 
this accident being related to their father, upon their arrival at his 
castle, Milton, at the request of his friend Henry Lawes, who taught 
inuidck in the family, wrote this masque. Lawes set it to musick, and 
it was acted on Michaelmas night ; the two brothers, the young lady 
and Lawes himself, bearing each a part in the representation. 

The lady Alic^ Egerton became afterwards the wife of the earl 
of Carbury, who, at his seat called Golden-grove, in Caermerthen- 
shire, harboured Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the usnr^iation. 
Among the doctor's serrnons is one on her death, ii) which her 
character is finely pourtrayed Her sister, lady Mar}', was given in 
marriage to lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's assertion, that the fiction is derived 
from Homer's Circe, it may be conjectured, that it was rather taken 
fi'om the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, under the fiction of 
a dream, the characters of Comus and his attendants are.dclineate^^ 
^nd the delights of sensualists exposed and reprobated. This little 
tract was published at Louvain, in 1611, and afterwai-ds at Oxford, in 
1634, the very year in which Milton's Comus was written. H. 

Milton evidently was indebted to the Old Wi«JS Tale .of George 
Pecle for the plan of Comus. B. 
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in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the son of sir 
John King, secretary for Ireland ^n the time of Eliza" 
beth} James, and Charles. King was much a favour- 
ite at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined to do 
honour to his memory. Milton's acquaintance with 
the Italian writers may be discovered by a mixture of 
longer and shorter verses, according to the rules of 
Tuscan poetry, and his malignity to the church, by 
some lines which are interpreted as threatening its 
extermination. 

He is supposed about this time to have written his 
Arcades ; for, while he lived at Horton, he used some. 
times to steal from his studies a few days, which he 
spent at Harefield, the house of the countess dowager 
of Derby, where the Arcades made part of a dramatic^ 
cntertaii\ment. 

He began now to grow weary of the countiy, and 
had some purpose of taking chambers in the Inns 
of Court, when the death of his mother set him at 
liberty to travel, for which he obtained his father** 
consent, and sir Henry Wotton's directions ; with the 
celebrated precept of prudence, i pensieri stretti, ed 
il viso sciolto ; " thoughts close, and looks loose.'* 

In 1638 he left England, and went first to Paris ; 
■where, by the favour of lord Scudamore, he had the 
opportunity of visiting Grotius, then residing at the' 
French court as ambassador from Christiana of Swe- 
den. From Paris he hasted into Italy, of which he 
had with particular diligence studied the language 
and literature ; and though he seems to have intended 
a very quick perambulation of the country, staid two 
months at Florence ; where he found his way into the 
academies, and produced his cimpo^kioris with such 
applause as appears to have exalted him in his own 
opinion^ and c<mfirmed him in the hope, that, by labour 
E 4 
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^ and intense study, which," says he, ** I take to be 
" my portion in this life, joined with a strong propen- 
« sity of nature,'* he might ** leave something so writ- 
<' ten to after-times, as they should not willingly let 
<* it die.*' 

It appears in all his writings that he had. the usual 
concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and steady conli- 
dence in himself, perhaps not without some contempt 
•f others ; for scarcely any man ever wrote so much 
and praised so few. Of his praise he was very frugal ; 
as he set its value high, and considered his mention 
•f a name as a security against the waste of time, and 
a certain preservative from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that hb 
xnerit wanted distinction. Carlo Oati presented him 
with an encomiastick inscription, in the tumid lapi- 
.dary style ; and Francini wrote him an ode, of which 
the first stanza is only empty noise ; the rest are per* 
haps too diffuse on common topics : but the last is na- 
tural and beautiful. ' 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Sienna 
to Rome, where he was again received with kindness 
by the learned and the great. Holstenius, the keep- 
er of the Vatican library, who had resided three years 
at Oxford, introduced him to cardinal Barberini : and 
he, at a musical entertainment, waited for him at the 
door, and led him by the hand into the assembly. Here 
Selvaggi praised him in a distich, and Salsilli in a te« 
trastick ; neither of them of much value. The Italians 
were gainers by this literary commerce ; for the enco- 
miums with which Milton repaid Salsilli, though not 
secure against a stern grammarian, turn the balance 
indisputably in- MiltoH's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as t5iey are, be 
was proud enough to publish them before his poems ; 
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thoug^h he says^ he cannot be suspected but to have 
"known that they were said nan tarn de acy guam eufira 

At Rome^ as at Florence, he staid only two months ;. 
a time Indeed sufficient) if he desired only to ramble 
with an explainer of its antiquities, or to view palaces 
wid count pictures ; but certainly too short for the 
contemplation of learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples, in company 
of a hermit, a companion from whom little could be 
expected ; yet to him Milton owed his introduction to 
Man so, marquis of Villa, who had been before the 
patron of Tasso. Manso was enough delighted with 
his accomplishments to honour him with a sorry 
distich, in which he commends him for every thing 
but his religion : and Milton, in return, addressed hini 
in a Latin poem, which must have raised an high 
•pinion of English elegance and literature* 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and 
Greece ; but, hearing of the differences between the 
king and parliament, he thought it proper to hasten 
. home, rather than pass his life in foreign amusements 
while his countrymen were contending for their 
rights. He therefore came back to Rome, though 
the merchants informed him of plots laid against him 
by the Jesuits, for the liberty of his conversations 
on religion. He had sense enough to judge that there 
was no danger, and therefore kept on his way, and 
acted as before, neither obtruding nor shunning: 
controversy. He had perhaps given some offence 
by visiting Galileo, then a prisoner in the Inqui* 
sitioH for philosophical heresy j and at Naples he 
was told by Manso, that, by his declarations on reli- 
gious questions, he had excluded himself from 
fiome distinctions which he should otherwise havc^ 
s. 5 
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psid him. But such conduct, though it did notplease^ 
was yet sufficiently safe ; and Milton staid two months 
more at Rome, and went on to Florence without mo- 
lestation. 

From Florence he visited Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice ; and, having sent away a collection 
of musick and other books, travelled to Geneva, 
which he probably considered as the metropolis of 
orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed as in a congenial element, and be- 
came acquainted with John Diodati and Frederick 
Spanheim, two learned professors of divinity. From 
Geneva^ he passed through France ; and came home, 
after an absence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heai^d of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is reasonable to sup- 
pose of great merit, since he was thought by Milton 
worthy of a poem, intituled Efiitaphium Damonis^ 
written with the common hut childish imitation of 
pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Rus- 
sel, a taylor, in St. Bride's Church-yard, and under- 
took the education of John and Edward Philips, his 
sister'ssons. Finding his rooms too little, he took a 
house and garden in Aldergate* street,* which was not 
then so much out of the world as it is now ; and chose 

• This is inaccurately expressed : Philips, and Dr. Newton after 
him« say a garden-house, i. e. a hoase situated in a garden, and.Of 
Vr'hich there were, etpecialiy in the north suburbs of London, very 
many, if not few else. The term is technical, and frequently 
occurs in the Athen. ajid Fast. Oxon. The meaning thereof may 
he coUecfed from the article Thomas Farnab}', the famous school- ' 
master, of whom the author says, that he taught in Goldsmith's 
Bents, in Cripplegate^parish, behind Kedcross-street, where were* 
large gardens aurt bandsome houses. Milton's house in J e win-street 
was also a garden-house, as were indeed mpst of his dwellings af^ep 
his settlement i& London. H. 
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his dwelling at the upper end of a passage, that he 
might avoid the noise of the street. Here he receiv- 
ed more boys, to be boarded and instructed. 
' * Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look 
with some degree of merriment on great promises 
and small performance, on the man who hastens 
home, because his countrymen are contending for 
their liberty, and, when he reaches the scene of ac- 
tion, vapours away his patriotism in a private board- 
ing-school. This is the period of his life from which 
all his biographers seem inclined to shrink. They 
are unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a 
school-master ; but, since it cannot be denied that 
he taught boys, one finds out that he taught for no- 
thing, and another that his motive was only zeal for 
the propagation of learning and virtue ; and all tell 
what they do not know to be true, only to excuse an 
act which no wise man will consider «as in itself dis- 
graceful. Hisi father was *live ; his allowance was 
not ample j and he supplied its deficiencies by an hon- 
est and useful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed 
wonders; and a formidable list is given of the au- 
thors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Aldergate- 
street by youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. Those who tell or receive these stories 
should consider, fhat nobody can be taught faster than 
he can learn. The speed of the horseman must be 
limited by the power of the horse. Every man that 
has ever undertaken to instruct others can tell what 
slow advances he has been able to make, and how 
much patience it requires to recall vagrant inatten- 
tion to stimulate sluggish indiff'erence, aiid lo rectify 
absurd misapprehension.. 

B*6 
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The purpose of Milton, as it seemsi was to teach 
something more solid than the common literature qC 
schopls, by reading those authors that treat of phy- 
sical subjects: such as the Georgick^ and astronomi- 
cal treatises of the ancients. This was a scheme of 
improvement which seems to have busied many lite- 
rary projectors of that age. Cowley, who had more 
means than Milton of knowing what was wanting to 
the embellishments of life, formed the same plan of 
education in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external na- 
ture, and the sciences which that knowledge requires 
or includes, are nol the great or the frequent business 
of the human mind. Whether we provide for action 
or conversation, whether we wish to be useful or 
pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an ac- 
quaintance with the history of mankind, and with 
those examples which uaay be said to embody truthi 
and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. 
Prudence and Justice are virtues and excellencies of 
all times and of all places ; we are perpetually moral- 
ists, but we are geometricians only by chance. Ous 
intercourse with intellectual nature is necc^eiSsary ; 
our speculations upon matter are voluntary, and al 
leisure. Physiiologieal learning is of such rare emer- 
gency that one may know another Balf his life, with- 
out being able to estimate his skill in hydrostaticks of 
astronomy ; But his moral and prudential character 
immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be re^ at schools 
fiiat supply most axioms of prudence, most princi- 
ples of moral truth, and most materials for conversa- 
tion ; and these purposes are best served by poe^> 
gators, and hiatorxi^ns. 
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i.et me not be censured for this digression as pe* 
dantick or pamdoxical ; for, if I have Milton against 
me, I have Socrates on my side. It was his labour 
to turn philosophy from the study of nature to specu- 
lations upon life ; but the innovators whom I oppose 
are turning off attention from life lo nature. They 
seem to think that we are placed here to watch the 
{^owth of plants, or the motions of the stars. Socra-^ 
tes was rather of opinion, that what we had to learn 
was, how to do good, and avoid evil. 

OtIi roi if fuyufurt »a»o¥p «yw8oyItTiTv«7«<« 

Of institutions we may judge by their effects. From 
itds wonder-working academy, I do not know that 
there ever proceeded any man very eminent for 
knowledge : its only genuine product, I believe, is a 
small history of poetry, written in Latin, by his nephew 
Philips, of which perhaps none of my readers has evei: 
heard.* 

That in his school, as in every thing else which he 
undertook, he laboured with great diligence, there is 
no reason for doubting. One part of his method de- 
serves general imitation* He was careful to instruct 
his scholars in religion. Every Sunday was spent 
upon theology ; of which he dictated a short system) 
gathered from the writers that were then fashionable 
in the Dutch universities. 

He set his pupils an example of hard study and 
spare diet ; only now and then he allowed himself to 
pass a day of festivity and indulgence with some gay 
gentlemen of Gray's Inn. 

* " We may 4)e sare at least that Dr. Johason had never seen the 
liook he speaks of; for it is entirel} composed iiv l-^iiglish, though it^ 
title begins with two Latin words, * i heatruia i'oetarun:; or, a 
complete Collection of the Poets, 8(c.' a circuuisiaiice ihat p'ubably 
misled the biographer of Milton." European Magazine, June 
iraZ^ p. 388. K. 
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He now t>egan to engage in the contr^Jyersies of the. 
times, and lent his breath to blow the flames of con* 
tention. In 1641 he published a treatise of reforma- 
tion, in two books, against the established church ; 
being willing to help the puritans, who were, he says, 
inferior to the prelates in learning. 

Hall, bishop of Norwich, had published An Humble 
Remonstrance in defence of Episcopacy ; to which, in 
€641, five ministers,* of whose names the first letters 
made the celebrated word Smectymnuus, gave their 
answer. Of this answer a confutation was attempted 
by the learned Usher, and to the confutation Milton 
published a reply, intituled, Of Prelatical Episcopacy, 
and whether it may be deducedr/rom the Apostolical 
Times, by virtue of those Testimonies which are al- 
leged to that purpose in some late treatises, one 
whereof goes under the name of James^ Lord Bishop 
of Armagh. 

I have transcribed this title to shew, by his con- 
temptuous mention of Usher, that he had now adopted 
the puritanical savageness of manners. His next work 
was, The Reason of Church Government urged 
against Prelacy, by Mr. John Miiton, 1642. In tliis 
book he discovers, not with ostentatious exultation, 
but with calm confidence, his high opinion of his own 
powers ; and promises to undertake something, he 
yet knows not what, that may be of use and honour to 
hi^ country. " This," says he, " is not to be obtained 
but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can en- 
. rich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. To 
this must be added industrious and select reading, 

• Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, ^ia^tliev 
Nevcoraen, William S^ursiow. It 
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s^dy observation, and insight into ail seemly and 
generous arts and affairs ; till which in some measure 
be compast, I refuse not to sustain this expectation/* 
From a promise like this, at once fervid, pious, an4 
rational, might be expected the Paradise Lost. 

He published the same year two more pamphlets, 
Upon the same question. To one of his antagonists, 
^ho affirms that he was vomited out of the university, 
he answers, in general terms:" The fellows of the 
college, wherein I spent some years, at my parting, 
after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, sig- 
nified many times how much better it would content 
them that L should stay.— As for the common appro* 
bation or dislike of that place as now it is, that I should 
esteem or disesteem myself the more for that, too. 
simple is the answerer, if he think to obtain with me. 
Of small practice were the physician who could not 
judge, by what she and hen sister have of long time 
vomited, that the worser stuff she strongly keeps in 
her stomach, but the better she is ever kecking at, 
and is queasy ; she vomits now out of sickness ; but 
before it will Ik? well with her she must vomit by 
stropg physick. The university, in the time of her 
better health, and my younger judgment, 1 never 
greatly admired, but now much less." 

This is surery the language of a man who thinks 
ihat he has been injured. He proceeds to describe the 
course of his conduct, and the train of his thoughts ; 
and, because he has been suspected of incontinence, 
gives an account of his own purity : " that if I be justly 
charged," says he, " with this crime, it may come 
upon me with tenfold shame." 

The style of his piece is rough, and such perhaps 
was that of his antagonist. This roughness he justifies, 
by gi'eat exampie&j in a long digression. Sometimes 
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he tries to be humourous : << Lest I should take him 
for some chaplain in hand, some squire of the body te 
his prelate, one who serves not at the altar only, but 
at th« court-cupboard, he will bestow oh us a pretty 
model of himself; and sets me out half a dozen ptisical 
mottoes, wherever he had them hopping short in the 
measure of convulsion fits ; in which labour the agony 
of his wit having escaped narrowly, instead of well- 
sized periods, he greets us with a quantity of thumb- 
ring poesies. And thus ends this section, or rather dis-^ 
section of himself" Such is the controversial merri- 
ment of Milton ; his gloomy seriousness is yet more 
offensive, ^ch is his malignity, that hell grows 
darker at h& frown. 

His father, after Reading was taken by Essex, 
oame to reside in his house ; and his school increased. 
At Whitsuntide,^ in his thirty-fifth year, he married 
Mary, the daughter of Mr. Powel, a justice of the 
peace in Oxfordshire. He brought her to town with 
him, and expected all the advantages of a conjugal 
life. The lady, however, seems not much to have 
delighted in the pleasures of spare diet and hard 
study ; for, as Philips relates, <^ having for a month 
*^ led a philosophick life, after having been used at 

* home to a great house, and much company and jo- 
** viality, her friends, possibly by her own desire, 
" made earnest suit to have her company the remain- 

* ing part of the summer ; which was granted, upon 
** a promise of her return at Michaelmas.'* 

Milton was too busy to much miss his wife; he 
pursued his studies; and now and then visited the 
lady Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in 
one of his sonnets. At last Michaelmas arrived ; but 
the lady had no inclination to return to the sullen 
gloom of her husband's habitation, and therefore very 
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%rillingly forgot her promise. He sent her a letter, 
liut had no answer : he sent more with the same sue** 
cess. It could be alleged that letters miscarry ; he 
therefore dispatched a messenger, being by this time 
too angry to go himself. His messenger was sent 
back with some contempt. The fanuly of the lady 
were cavaliers. 

In a man whose opinion of his own .merit was like 
Milton's, less provocation than this might have raised 
violent resentment. Milton soon determined to repu- 
diate her for disobedience ; and, being one of those 
who could easily find arguments to justify inclination, 
published (in 1644) The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce ; which was followed by The Judgment of 
Martin Bucer, concerning Divorce; and the next 
year, his Tetrachordon, Expositions upon the foup 
chief Places of Scripture which treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was opposed, as might be expect* 
edy by the clergy, who, then holding their famous as- 
sembly at Westminster, procured that the author 
should be called before the Lords ; " but that house," 
says Wood, '* whether approving the doctrine, or not 
" favouring his accusers, did soon dismiss him." 

There seems not to have been much written agsdnst 
him, nor any thing by any writer of eminence. The 
antagonist that appeared is styled by him, A Serving 
Man turned Solicitor. Howel, in his Letters, men- 
tions the new doctrine with contempt ; and it was, I 
suppose, thought more worthy of derision than of con- 
futation. He complains of this neglect in two sonnets, 
of which the first is contemptible, and the second not 
excellent. 

From this time it is observed, that he became an 
enemy to the presbyterians, whom he had fa\ cured 
before. He that changes his party by his humour is 
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not more virtupus than he that changes it by his inte-. 
rest; he loves himself rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton 
was not an unresisting sufferer of injuries ; and per- 
ceiving that he had begun to put his doctrine ia 
practice, by courting a young woman ©f great accom- 
plishments, the daughter of one Doctor Davis, who 
Was however not ready to comply, they resolved, to 
endeavour a re-union. He went sometimes to the 
house of one Blackborough, his relation, in the lane 
of St. Martin's le-Grand, and at one of his usual visits 
was surprised to see his wife come from another roora^ 
and implore forgiveness on her knees. He resisted 
her intreaties for a while : *« but partly," says Philips, 
" his own generous nature, more inclinable to recon- 
^^ciliation'than to perseverance in anger or revenge, 
" and partly the strong intercession of friends on botfe 
^^ sides, soon brought him to an act of oblivion and a 
<*firm league of peace." It were injurious to omit, 
that Milton afterwards received her father and her 
brothers in his own house, when they were distressed, 
with other royalists. 

He published about the same time his Areopagiti- 
- ca, a Speech of Mr. John Milton for the liberty of un- 
licensed Printing. The danger of such unbounded 
liberty, and the danger of bounding it, have produced 
, a problem in the science of government, which hu= 
znan understanding seems hitherto unable to solve. 
If nothing 'may be published but what civil authority 
shall have previously approved, power must always 
be the standard of truth : if every dreamer of innova- 
tions may propagate his projects, there can be no set- 
tlement ; if every murmurer at gover^g^ent may dif- 
fuse discontent, there can be no peace ; and if every 
sceptick in theology may teach his follies, there can 
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be no religion. The remedy against these evils is to 
punish the authors ; for it is yet allowed that every 
society may punish, though not prevent, the publica- 
tion of opinions which that society shall think perni- 
cious ; but this punishment, though it may crush the 
author, promotes the book ; and it seems not more 
reasonable to leave the right of printing unrestrained 
because writers may be afterwards censured, than it 
would be to sleep with doors unbolted, because by 
•ur Taws we can hang a thief. 

But, whatever were his engagements, civil or do- 
mestick, poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 

About this time, 1 645, a collection of his Latin and 
English poems appeared, in which the Allegro and 
Penseroso, with some others were first published. 

He had taken a larger house in Barbican for the 
reception of scholars ; but the numerous relations of 
his wife, to whom he generously granted refuge for a 
while, occupied his rooms. In time, however, they 
went away : " and the house again," says Philips, 
*< now looked like a house of the Muses only, though 
** the accession of scholars was not great. Possibly 
«< his having proceeded so far in the education of 
•* youth may have been the occasion of his adversa- 
'* ries calling him pedagogue and schoolmaster ; 
« whereas it is well known he never set up for a 
" publick scTiool, to teach all the young fry of a parish ; 
« but only was willuig to impart his learning and 
^ knowledt^c to his relations, and the sons of gentle- 
<< men Who wi^re his intinnuc friends, and that neither 
" his writings nor his way of teaching ever savoured 
« in the least of pedantry.'* 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate what 
cannot be dt^nied, Bind what might be confessed with*- 
out disgrace. Mikon was not a man who could be^ 
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«omc m«an by a mean employment. This, howevei;} 
his warmest friends seem not to have found; they 
therefore shift and palliate He did not sell literature 
to all comers at an open shop ; he was a chamber- 
milliner, and measured^ his commodities only to hh 
friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him in this 
state of degradation, tells us that it was not long con- 
tinued : and, to raise his character again, has a mind 
to invest him with military splendour : " He is much 
^' mistaken," he says, " if there was not about this 
^^ time a design of making him an adjutant-general 
^' in sir William Waller's army. But the new-model- 
<* ling of the army proved an obstruction to the de- 
f sign." An event cannot be set at a much jjreater 
diistance than by having been only designed, about 
somcf time, if a man be not much mistaken. Miltoo 
shall be a pedagogue no longer : for, if Philips be not 
much mistaken, somebody at some time designed hljA 
for a soldier. 

About the time that the army was new-modelled, 
1645, he removed to a smaller house in Holboum, 
which opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
He is not known to have published any thing after- 
wards Ull the king's death, when finding his murder- 
ers condemned by the presbyterians, he wrote a trea- 
Use to justify it, and to compose the mind^ of the 
people. 

He made some Remarks on the Articles of Peace 
between Ormond and the Irish Rebels. While he con- 
tented himself to write, he perhaps did only what his 
conscience dictated ; and if he did not very vigilantly 
watch the influence of bis own passionje, iind the gra- 
dual prevalence of opinions, fir&i wiiUnt^iy admitted, 
8tnd then habitually iDdiu^ed j if objectioiiSj by bein|^ 




Overlooked, were forgottCDy and desire superinduced 
eonvictioD ; he yet shared only the common weakness 
of mankind, and might be no less sincere than his op* 
ponents. But as faction seldom leaves a man honesty 
however it mi^ht find him, Milton is suspected of 
having interpolated the book called Icon Basilike^ 
which the council of state, to whom he was now made 
Latin secretary, employed him to censure, by insert* 
ing a prayer taken from Sidney's Arcadia, and impu- 
ting it to the king ; whom he charges, in his Icono- 
•lastes, with the use of this prayer, as with a heavy 
crime, in the indecent language with which prospe* 
rity had emboldened the advocates for rebellion to 
insult all that is venerable or great 2 " Who would 
^ have imagined so little fear in him of the true eAU 
** seeing Deity — as, immediately before his death, t* 
" pop into the hands of the grave bishop that attended 
« him, as a special relique of hib saintly exercises, a 
** prayer stolen word for word from ihe mouth of a 
^ heathen woman praying to a heathen god ?" 

The papers which the king gave to Dr. Juxon on 
the scaffold, the regicides took away, so that they 
were at least the publishers of this prayer ; and Dr. 
Birch, who had examined the question with great 
care, was inclined to think them the forgers. The 
use of it by adaptation was innocent ; and they who 
could so noisily censure it, with a little extension of 
their malice, could contrive what they wanted to ac- 
cuse. 

King Charles the Second, being now sheltered i& 
Holland, employed Salmasius, professor of polite 
learning at Leyden, to write a defence of his father 
and of monarchy ; and, to excite his industry, gave 
hini, as was reported, a hundred jacobuses. Salma- 
sius was a man of skill in languages, knowledge of 
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antiquity^ and sagacity of emendatoty criticism} 91" 
most exceeding all hope of human attsdninent ; and 
kaving, by excessive praises, been confirmed in great 
confidence of himself, though he probably had not 
much considered the principles of society, or the 
rights of government, undertook the employment 
without distrust of his own qualifications ; and, as his 
expedition in writing was wonderful, in 1649, pub- 
lished Defensio Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a sufficient 
answer ; which he performed, i 65 1 , in such a man- 
ner, that Hobbes declared himself unable to decide 
whose language was best, or whose argumenj^ were 
worst. In my opinion, Milton's periods are smoother, 
neater, and more pointed ; but he delights himself 
with teasing his adversary as much as with confuting 
him. He makes a foolish allusion of Salmasius, whose 
doctrine he Considers as servile and unmanly, to th6 
stream of Salmasius, which, whoever entered, left 
half his virility behmd him.* Salmasius was a French- 
man, and was unhappily married to a scold. Tu es 
Gallus, says Milton, &, ut aiunt, nimium gallinaceus. 
But his supfdme pleasure is. to tax his adversary, so 
renowned for criticism, with vitious Latin. He opens 
his book with telling that he has used persona, which, 
according to Milton, signifies only a mask, in a sense 
not know^n to the Romans, by applying it as we apply 
person. But as Nemesis is always on the watch, it is 
memorable that he has enforced the charge of a sole- 
cism by an ' expression in itself grossly solecistical, 
when for one of those supposed blunders, he says, as 
Ker, and I think some one before him, has remarked, 
propino te grammatistis tuis vapulandum. From va- 
pulo, which has a passive sense, vapulandus can never 
be derived. No man forgets his oi'iginal trade : the 
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lights of nations and of kings, sink into questions of 
graminar, if grammarians discuss them. 

Milton, when he undertook this* answer, was weak 
of body and dim of sight ; but his will was forward^ 
and what was wanting of health was supplied by zeal. 
He was rewarded with a thousand pounds, and his 
book was much read ; for paradox, recommended by 
spirit and elegance, easily gains attention ; and he, 
who told every man that he was equal to his king, 
could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmasius was not dis- 
persed with equal rapidity, or read with equal eager- 
ness, IS very credible. He taught only the stale doc- 
trine of authority, and the unpleasing duty of submis- 
sion, and he had been so long not only the monarch 
but the tyrant of literature, that almost all mankind 
were delighted to find him defied and insulted by a 
»ew name, not yet considered as any one's rival. If 
Christiana, as is said, commended the Defence of the 
People, her purpose must be to torment Salmasius, 
whd was then at court ; for neither her civil station, 
nor her natural character, could dispose her to favour 
the doctrine, who was by birth a queen, and by temper 
despotick. 

That Salmasius was, from the appearance of Milton's 
book, treated with neglect, there is not much proof j 
but to a man so long accustomed to admiration, a 
little praise of his antagonist would be sufficiently 
effensive, and might incline^ him to leave. Sweden 
from which however he was dismissed, not with any 
mark of contempt, but with a train of attendance 
scarcely less than regal. 

He prepared a. reply, which, left as it was imper- 
fect, was published by his son in the year of the Res- 
toration. In the beginning, being probably most ia 
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pain for his Latinity, he endeavours to defend his use 
«f the word persona; but if I remember right, h© 
misses a better authority than any that he has found* 
that of Juvenal in his fouith satire : 

—Quid agas, cum dira & foedior omni 
Cri mine persona est? 

As Salmasius reproached Milton with losing hist 
eyes in the quarrel,> Milton delighted himself with 
the belief that he had shortened Salmasius's life, andi 
both perhaps with more malignity than reason. Sal- 
masius died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653 ; and, as contro- 
vertists are commonly said to be killed by their last 
dispute, Milton was flattered with the credit t)f de- 
stroying him. 

Cromwell had now dismissed the parliament by the 
authority of which he had destroyed monarchy, and 
commenced monarch himself, under the title of pro- 
tector, but with kingly and more than kingly power. 
That his authority was lawful, never was pretended ; 
he himself founded his right only in necessity ; but 
Milton, having now tasted the honey of public k em- 
ployment, would not return to hunger and philosophy, 
but, continuing to exercise his office under a manifest , 
usurpation, betrayed to his power that liberty which 
he had defended. Nothing can be more just than that 
rebellion should end in slavery; that he who had jus- 
tified the murder of his king, for some acts which 
seemed to him unlawful, should now sell his services 
and his flatteries to a tyrant, of whom it was evident 
that he could do nothing lawful. 

He h*d now been blind for some years ; but his vi- 
gour of intellect was such, that he was not disabled to 
discharge his office of Latin secretary, or continue his 
controversies. His mind was too eager to be diverted? 
and too strong to be subdued. 
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Abotit this time his first wife died io childbed, hav- 
ing left him threes daughters. As he probably did 
not much love her, he did not long continue the ap- 
pearance of lamenting her; but after a short time 
married Catharine, the daughter of one captain Wood- 
cock, of Hackney; a woman doubtless educated in 
opinions like his own. She died within a year^ of 
lehildbirth, or some distemper that followed it ; and 
her husband honoured her memory with' a poor 
sonnet. 

The first reply to Milton^s Defensio Populi was 
published in 1 65 1 , called Apologia pro Rege & Populo 
Angiicano, contra Johannis Polypragmatici, alias Mil- 
toni, defensionem destructivam Regis & Populi. Of 
this the author was not known ; but Milton, and his 
nephew Philips, under whose name he published a^ 
answer so much corrected by him that it might be 
called Ms own, imputed it to Bramhal; and, knowing 
him no friend to regicides, thought themselves at 
liberty to treat him as if they had known what they 
only suspected. 

. Next year appeared Regii Sanguinis clamor ad Ces- 
ium. Of this the author was Peter du Moulin, who 
was afterwards prebendary of Canterbury; but Morus, 
or More, a French minister, having the care of its 
publication, was treated as the writer by Milton, in 
his Defensio Secunda, and overwhelmed by such via^ 
Icnce of invective, that he began to shrink under the 
tempest, and gave his persecutors the means of know- 
ing the true author. Du Moulin was now in great 
clanger ; but Milton's pride operated against liis ma- 
lignity ; and both he and his friends were more will- 
ing that Du Moulin should escape tlian that he should 
be convicted of mistake. . , 

VOL. IX, F 
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. In this second defence he sbews that hb eloquence 
is not merely satirical; the rudeness of his invective 
is equalled by the gro^sness of his flattery, " Deseri« 
mer, Cromuelle, tu solus superes^ ad te summa nos- 
trarum rerum rediit, in te solo consistit> insuperabili 
tuas virtuti cedimus cunctiy nemine vel obloquente^ 
nisi qui a quales inaequalis ipse honores sibi quaeritf 
aut digniori concessos invidet, aut non intelligit nihU 
«sse in societate hominum magis vel Deo gratum, vel 
imtioni consentaneum, esse in civitate nihil aequiusj 
nihil utilius, quam potiri rerum dignissimura. Eum 
te agnoscunt omnes, Cromuelle) ea tu civis maximus 
Sc gloriosissimuS)* dux publici consilii, exercituum 
fortissimorum imperator, pater patriae gessisti. Sic 
tu spontanea bonorum omnium & animitus missa voce 
salutaris/' 

Cesar, when he assumed the perpetual dietatorship, 
had not more servile or more elegit flattery. A trans- 
lation may shew its servility ; but its elegance is less 
attainable. Having exposed the unskilfulness or self- 
ishness of the former government, " We were left,** 
says Mihoni ^ to ourselves : the whole national in- 
terest fell into your hands, and subsists only in your 
' abilities. To your virtue, overpowering and resistless, 
every man gives way, except, some who, without 
equal qualifications, aspire to equal honours, who envy^ 
the distinctions of merit greater than their own, or 
who have yet to learn, that in the coalition of human 
society, nothing is more pleasing to God, or more 
agreeable to reason, than that the highest mind 
should have the sovereign power. Such, sir, are you 
by general confession ; such are the things atchieved 

* It may be doubted whether gloriosissimua be here used with 
MUton's boasted purity. Res gloriosa is An illustrious thing; but 
vtr srhri—us b cQmmOBly a kraggarty as in mle9 ghHosua* l)r. i. 
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hy yen, tHe |^r6atest and most gloriouvof our countty- 
men, the director of our public councils, the leader of 
uncoDquered armies, the father of your country ; f<»r 
by that title does every good man hail you with ski^ 
Cere and voluntary praise." 

Next year, having defended all that wanted de- 
fence, he found leisure to defend himself. He under- 
took his own vindication against More, whom he de- 
clares in bis title to be justly called the author of tha 
Regii Sanguinis Clsunor. In this there is no want of 
vehemence or eloquence, nor does he forg'et US' 
wonted wit... " Morus es ? an Momus ? an uterque 
idem est I" He then remembers that morus is Latin 
for a mulberry-tree, and hints at the known trans- 
formation : 

— Poma allur fereb a 
Quse post nigra tu]it Moras. 

W ith this piece ended his controversies ; and he 
from this tiine gave himself up to his private studies 
and his civil employment. 

As secretary to the protector, he is supposed to 
have writcn the declaration of the reasons for a war 
with Spain. His agency was considered as of great 
importance ; for, when a treaty with Sweden was art- 
fully suspended, the delay was publickly imputed to 
Mr. Milton's indisposition; and the Swedish agent 
was provoked to express his wonder, that only one 
man in England could write Latin, and that man blind. 

Being now forty-seven years old, and seeing him- 
self disencumbered from external interi'Uptions, he 
seems to have recollected bis former purposes, and 
to have resumed three great works which he had 
planned for his future employment ; an epick poem, 
li%e hbtory of his country, and a dictionai y of the Ia- 
tin tongue. 

v3 
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To collect a dictionary aeems a work of all othefs 
least practicable in a state of blindness, because it 
depends upon perpetual and minute inspection and 
collation. Nor would Milton probably have begun it 
after he had lost his eyes ; but having had it always 
before him, he continued it, says Philips, almost to his 
dying day ; but the papers were so discomposed and 
deficient, that they could not be fitted for. the press. 
The compilers of the Latin dictionary, printed at Cam- 
bridge, had the use of those collections in three 
folios} but what was th«ir fate afterwards is not 
toown.* . 

To compile a history from various authors, when 
they can only be consulted by other eyes, is not easy, 
nor possible, but with more skilful and attentive help 
than can be comnjonly obdiined ; and it was probably 
the difficulty of consulting and comparing that stop- 
ped Milton's narrative at the Conquest ; a period at 
which affairs were not yet very intricate, nor authors 
very numerous. 

For the subject of his epick|>oem, after much de- 
liberation, long chusijpg, and beginning late, he fixed 
upon Paradise Lost ; a design so comprehensive, that 

* The Cambridge Dictionary, published in 4to. 1693, is no other- 
than a copy, with some small additions of that of Dr. Adam Littletonf 
in !6S5, by sundry persons, of whom, though their names arc con- 
cealed, there is great reason to conjecture that Milton's nephew, 
Bdward Philips, is one ; for it is expressly said by Wood, Fasti, vol, 
I. p. 266, that Milton's Thesaurus came to his hands ; and it is as- 
serted, in the preface thereto, tkat the editors thereof had the use 
of three largfe folios in manuscript, collected and digested into alpha- 
betical oixler by Mr. Jfohn Milton. 

tt has been remarked, that the additions, together wHh the pre- 
face aboTem^ntioncd^ and a large part of the title of the Cambridge 
Dictionary have been incorporated and printed with the subsequent 
editions of Littleton's Dictionary, till that of 1735. Vid. Biog. Brit> 
5985, in not. So that, for aught that appears to the contraiy, 
Philips was the Ust possessor of Milton's MS, H, 
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it could be justified onty by success. He had once 
designed to celebrate king Arthur, as he hints in his 
verses to Mansus ; but Arthur was reserved, says 
Fenton, to another destiny.* 

It appears by some sketches of poetical projects 
left in manuscript, and to be seen in a libraryt at 
Cambridge, that he had digested his thoughts on this 
subject into one of those wild dramas which were an- 
ciently called Mysteries ; and Philips had seen what 
he terms part of a tragedy, beginning with the first 
ten lines of Satan's address to tho sun. These mys- 
teries consist of allegorical persons ; such as Justice, 
Mercy, Faith. Of the tragedy or mystery of paradise 
Lost there are two plans : 



The Persons. 


The Persona. 


Michael. 


Moses» 


Chorus of Angels. 


Divine Justice, Wisdom, 


Heavenly Love. 


Heavenly Love. 


Lucifer. 


The Evening Star, 


^^^^^'^ with the Serpent 


Hesperus. 
' Chorus of Angels. 


Conscience. 


Lucifer. ' 


Death. 


Adam. 


Labour, 




Eve. 


Sickness, 




Conscience. 


Discontent, 


>Mutes. 


Labour, 


Ignorance, 




Sickness, 


with others;^ 




Discontent, 
Ignorancp, p'****-^-^ 


Faith. 


Hope. 


Fear, 


Charity. 




Death, . 



• Id est, to l>e the subject of an heroick poem, written by sit 
Richard BJackmore. H. 
t Trinity eoUege. R. 
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Faith. 
Hope. 

Charity. 

Patadiac Lont*' 
The Person$> 
Moses mfkX^ytl^u^ recounting how he assuthed hia 
true body ; that it corrupts not, because it is with 
-God in the mount ; declares the like with Enoch and 
Elijah ; besides the purity of the place, that cerudn 
pure winds, dews, and xlouds, preserve it from cor- 
ruption ; whence exhorts to the sight of God ; tells 
they cannot see Adam in the state of innocence^ by 
reason of their sin. 

Justice, ^ 

nxM^r^^^ (debating what should become of man, if 

Chorus of Angels singing a hymn of the Creation. 

ACT II. 
'Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 
Chorus«ing the marriage-song, and describe paradisi. 

ACT III. :i 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin« 
Chorus fears for Adami and relates Lucifer's rebel- 
lion and fall. 

ACT IV. 

^^*™' I fallen. 
Eve, > 

Conscience cites them to God's examination^ 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Ad^tm has lost. 

ACT V. 
Adam and Eve driven out of paradise. 
• ...•..- presented by an angel witb 
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X-abour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Famioe, '\ 

Pestilence, Sickness^ Discontent, Igno- UMutesr 
ranee. Fear, Death, J 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Wintei*, 
Heat, Tempest, &c. 

Taith, -t 

Hope, > comfort him and instruct him. 

Charity, J 
Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his first design, which could have pro* 
^uced only an allegory, or mystery. The following 
sketch seems to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadised : 
The angel Gabriel, either descending or entering ; 
shewing, since this globe was created, his frequency 
as much on earth as in heaven ; describes Paradise. 
NiBxt,the Chorus, shewing the reason of his coming, 
to keep his watch in Paradise, after Lucifer^s rebel- 
lion, by command from God ; and withal expressing 
his desire to see and know more concerning this ex- 
cellent new creature, man. The angej Gabriel, as by 
his name signifying a prince of power, tracing Para* 
dise with a more free office, passes by the station of 
the Chorus, and, desired by them, relates what he 
knew of man ; as the creation of Eve, with their love 
and marriage. After this, Lucifer appears ; after his 
overthrow, bemoans himself, seeks revenge on n>an» 
The Chorus prepai'e resistance on his first approach* 
At last, after discourse of enmity on either side, he 
departs : whereat the Chorus sings of the battle ahdt 
victory in Heaven, against him and his accomplices : ' 
Sis before, after the iirst act, was sung a hynm of the 
creation. Here again may appear Lucifer, relating 
and exalting in what he had done to the destruction 
> 4 
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of man. Man next, and Eve having by this time been 
seduced by the Serpent, appears confusedly covered 
ivith leaves. Conscience in a shape accuses him; 
Justice cites him to a place whither Jehovah called 
for him. In the mean while, the Chorus entertains 
the stage, and is informed by some angel the manner 
of the fall. Here the Chorus bewails Adam's fall ; 
Adam then and Eve return ; accuse one another ; but 
especially Adam lays the blame to his wife ; is stub- 
born in his offence. Justice appears, 'reasons with 
him, convinces him. The Chorus admonisheth 
Adam, and bids him beware Lucifer's example of 
ISmpenitence. The angel is sent to banish them out 
of Paradise ; but before causes to pass before his eyes, 
in shapes, a mask of all the evils of this life and 
-world. He is humbled, relents, despairs; at last ap- 
pears Mercy, comforts him, promises the Messiah ; 
then calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity ; instructs him ; 
he repents, gives God the glory, submits to his pen- 
alty. The Chorus briefly concludes. Compare this 
with the former draught. 

These are very imperfect rudiments of Paradise 
I^ost ; but it is pleasant to see great works in their 
seminal state, pregnant with latent possibilities of ex- 
cellence ; nor could there be any more delightful en- 
tertainment than to trace their gradual growth and 
expansion, and to observe how they are sometimes 
suddenly improved by accidental hints, and sometimes 
slowly improved by steady meditation. 

Invention is almost the only literary labour which 
blindness cannot . obstruct, and therefore he naturally 
solaced his solitude by the indulgence of his fancy, . 
and the melody of his numbers. He had done what 
he knew to be necessarily previous to poetical excel- 
lence ; he had made himself acquainted with seemly 
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arts and affairs ; his compriehension was extended by 
various knowledge, and his naeraory stored with intel- 
lectual treasures. He wa»> skilful in many languages, 
and had by reading and composition attained the full 
mastery of his own. He would have wanted little, 
help from books^ had he retained the power of pe- 
■ rusing them. 

Bat while his greater designs were advancing, Hav- 
ing now, like many other authors, caught the love of 
publication, he amused himself, as he could, with lit- 
tle productions. He ^ent to the press, 1658, a manu- 
script of Raleigh, called The Cabinet Council ; and 
next year gratified hk malevolence to the clergy by a. 
Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases, and 
the Moans of removing Hirelings out of the Church. 
' "Oliver was now dead ; Richard was constrained 
to resign : the system of extemporary govertamenti 
which had been held together only by force, naturally 
fell into fragments when that force was taken away |- 
and Milton saw himself and his cause in equal danger,^ 
Biit he had still hope af doing something. He wrote 
letters, which Toland has published, to such m^n as 
bethought friends to the new commonwealth; and 
even in the year of the Restoration he bated no jot of 
heart or hope, bufw^as fantastical enough to think that 
the nation, agitated as it was, might be settled by a 
pamphlet, called A ready and easy Way to estoblish a 
free Commonwealth; which was, however,. enough 
considered to be both seriously and ludicrously an* 
swered. 

The obstinate enthusiasm of the commonwealth- 
men was very remarkable. When the king was ap- 
parently returning, Harrington, wilhafew associates 
as fanatical as himself, used to meet, with all the gra- 
vity of political importance, to settle an equal govern* 

• F 5 
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ment by rotation ; and Milton, kicdiing when he couVi 
strike no loBg^er ^ was foolinh enough to publlsh^.a few 
weeks be£b»e the Restorallbnv Not^s upon a sermon 
preached t^ one Griffiths, ii^tituled. The Fear of God 
and the Km^^ To these notes aa answer was written 
bf L'flstrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called N9 
Blind Guides. 

But whatever MiHon could write, ormen of great- 
er activity could do, the king was now about to be 
restored, with the irresistible approbation of the peo- 
ple. He was therefore no longer secretary, and wa^ 
consequently obliged to quit the house which he held 
by his office ; and, proportionii^ his sense of danger 
to his opinion of the importance of his writings, 
thoughi it convenient to seek some shelter, ^nd hid 
himself for a time in Bartholomew-Close, by West* 
Smithfield* 
' ' I cannot but remark a kind of respect, perhaps, ua- 
- consciously, paid to this great man by his biogra-* 
phers : every house in which he resided is histori- 
cally mentioned, as if it were an injury to neglect 
namipg any place that he honoured by his presence* 

The. king, with lenity of which the world has had 
l^rhapA no other example, declined to be the judge 
or avenger of his own or his father's wrongs; and 
promised to admit into the act of oblivion all, except 
those whom the parliament should except ; and the 
|keirliament doomed none to capital punishment but 
the wretches who had immediately co-operated in the 
murder of the king. Milton was certainly not one of 
tjiem ; he had only justified what they had done. 

This justification was indeed sufficiently offensive ; 
and tJune 16) an order was issued to seize Milton^s 
Defence, and Goodwin's Obstructors of Justice, ano- 
ther book of the same tendency, and burn them ly 
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i^e common hangman. The attorney-general was 
ordered to prosecute the authors ; but Milton was not 
seized^ nor perhaps very diligently pursued. 

Not long after (August 19) the flutter of innumer* 
able bosoms were stilled by an act, which the kingr 
that his mercy might want no recommendation of ele- 
gance, rather called an Act of Oblivion than of Grace- 
. Goodwin was named, with nineteen more, as incapaci* 
tatcd for any public trust ; but of Milton there was n» 
exception. 

Of -this tenderness shown to Milton, the curiosity 
ef mankind has not forborn to enquire the reason. 
Burncft thinks he was forgotten ; but' this is another 
instance which may confirm Dalrymj^e's observatiooi 
who says, " that whenever Burnet's narrations are 
examined, he appears to be mistaken.'* ^ 

Forgotten he was not ; for his prosecjition was or- 
dered ; it must be therefore by design that he was 
included iii the general oblivion. H^ is said to have 
had friends in the house, such as Marvel, Morrice^ 
and sir Thomas Clarges : and undoubtedly a man like 
him must have had influence. A very particular stoiy 
of his escape is toldi by Richardson* in his Memwrs,^ 
which he received, from Pope, as delivered by Better- 
ton, who might have heard it from Davenant. In the 
war between the king and. parliament Davenstfit was- 
made prisoner, and condemned to die ; but was spared! 
at the reqiiest of Miltan. When the turn of success 
brought 'Milton into the like danger, Davenant repay-" 
cd the benefit by appearing, in his favour, Hereis a 
pecipi'ocation of- generosity and gratitude so pleasing,- 
that the tale makes its own way to credit. But, if help 
were wanted; I knew not where to find it. The danger? 
• Jt was told.bef(fre by A. Woodin AlU- Oxon, vol. IB ^. 4l2,\ 
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of Davenant is certain from liU own relation ; but of 
hia escape there is no account. Betterton's narration^ 
can be traced no higher,; it is not known that hfe had 
. it from DaTcnant. We are told that the benefit ex- 
changed was life for life ; but it seems not certain that 
Milton's life ever was in danger. Goodwin, who had 
committed the same kind of crime, escaped with inca** 
pacitatTon j and, as exclusion from publick trust is a 
punishment which the power of government can com- 
monly inflict without the help of a pai^ticular law, it 
required no great interest to exempt Milton from a 
censure little more than verbal. Something may be 
reasonably ascribed to Veneration and compassion, to 
veneration of his abilities, and compassion for his dis- 
tre«ses, which made it fit to forgive his malice for bis 
learning. He was now poor and blind; and who 
WouldTpursue with violence an illustrious enemy, de- 
pressed by fortune, and disarmed by nature ?• 

The publication of the Act of Oblivion put him in 
the same condition with his fellow-subjects. He was, 
h6wever, upon some pretence now not known, in the 
custody of the sergeant in December ; and when he 
was released, upon his refusal of the fees demanded, 
he and the sergeant were called before the house. 
He was now safe within the shade of oblivion, tuid 
knew himself to be as much out of the power of a 
griping officer*4s a»y other man. How the question 
was determined is not known. Milton would hardly 

* A different aeooant of the p cans by which Milton secured him- 
self fa given by an historian lately brought to light. ** Atilton, Latin 
Bccpetary to Cromwell, distinguished by his writings in favour of 
the rights and liberties of the Reople, pretended to be dead, and 
had a publick funeral procession, 'the king applauded his x>o\icy in 
escaping the punishment of death, by a seasonable shew of dying." 
Cuiimn^ham^9 IRstonj of Great Britain^ wl. I. p. 14. K. . 
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hate contended) but that he knew himself to have 
right on his side. 

He then removed to Jewin-street, neai* Aldersgate- 
street ; and, being blind and -by no means wealthy, 
wanted a domestick companion and attendant; and 
therefore, by the recommendation of Dr. Paget, mar- 
ried Elizabeth MinshuU of a gentleman's fitmily in 
Cheshire, probably without a fortune. All his wives 
were virgins ; for he has declared that he thought it 
gross and indelicate to be a second husband : upon 
what other principles his choice was made cannot 
now be known ; but marriage afforded not much of 
his happiness. The first wife left him in disgust, and 
was brought back only by terror; the second, in- 
deed, seems to have been more a favourite, but her 
life was shprt. The third, as Philips relates, oppres- 
sed his children in his life time, and cheated ^emat 
his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obscure 
story, he was offered the continuance of his employ- 
ment, and, being pressed by his wife to accept it, an- 
swered, " You, like other women,, want to ride in 
your coach ; my wish is to live and die an honest 
man.*' If he^ considered the Latin secretary as exer- 
cising any of the^, powers of government, he that had 
shared authority, either with the parliament or Crom- 
well, might have forborn to talk very loudly of his 
honesty ; and if he thought the office purely minis- 
lerial, he certainly might have honestly retained i^ 
under the king. But this tale has too little evidence 
to deserve a disquisition ; large offers and sturdy re- 
jections are among the most common topicks of false- 
hood. 

He had so much either of prudence or gratitude,. 
that he forbore to disturb the new settlement with 
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any of hi» political or ecclesiastical i^itiioiiS) atidl^ 

from this time devoted himself* to poetry and litera* 
ture. Of his zeal for Learning in all its partS) he gave 
a proof by publist^ing, the ne^t year, 1661, Accidence, 
commenced Gi*ammar ; a little book which has no-^ 
thing remarkable, but that its author, who had been 
lately defending the supreme powers of his country^ 
and was then writing Paradise Lost, could descend 
from his elevation to rescue children from the per- 
plexity ^f grammatical confusion^ and the trouble q£ 
lessons unnecessarily repeated. 

About this time Elwood the quaker, being recom-* 
mended to him as one who would read Latin to him 
for the adv^tage of his conversation, attended him 
every afternoon e^^ept on Sundays. Milton, who, in 
his letter to Hartlib, had declared, that to read Latia 
with an English mouth is as ill a hearing as law 
French^ required that Elwood should Jearn and prac* 
tise the Italian pronunciation, which, he said, was ne- 
cessary, if he would talk with foreigners. This seems- 
, to have beea a task troublesome without use. Thero^ 
is litfle reason for preferring the Italian pronunciation 
to our own, except that it is more general ; and to- 
teach it to an Englishman is only to make him a fd* 
' reigner at home. He who travels, if he speaks Latin, 
may so soon learn the sounds which every native 
gives it, that he need make no provision before his ^ 
journey ; and if strangers visit us, it is their business 
to practise such conformity to our modes as they ex- 
pect from us in their own country. Elwood complied 
with the directions, and improved himself by his at- 
tendance ; for he relates, that Milton, having a cu- 
rious ear, knew by his voice when he read what he 
olxd not understand, and would stop him, and open the. 
most difficult passages. 
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t in a short time he took a house in the Artillerf 
Walk, leading to Bunhiil Fields ; the mention of 
Tvhich concludes the register of Milton's removals 
and haUtations. He lived longer in this {^ace than 
is any other. 

He was now busied by Paradise Lost Whence he 
.drew the original design has been variously conjee- 
tured by men who cannot bear to think themselves 
ignorant of that which, at last, neither diligence not 
sagacity can discover. Some find the hint in an Ita- 
lian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and unauthorised 
story of a farce seen by Milton in Italy, which opened 
thus : Let the rainbow be the fiddlestick of the fiddle 
of heaven. It has been already shown, that the first 
conception was a tragedy or mystery, not of a narra- 
tive, but a dramatick work, which he is supposed to 
have begun to reduce to its present form about this 
time, 1^65, when he finished his dispute with the de» 
fenders of the king. 

He long before had promised to adorn his native 
country by some great performance, while he had yet 
perhaps no settled design, and was stimulated oniy by 
such expectations as naturally arose from the surve]^ 
of his attainments, and the consciousness of his pow- 
ers. What he should undertake, it was difficult to 
determine. He was long choosing, and began late. 

While he was obliged to divide his time bet^veen 
his private studies and affairs of state, his poetical 
labour must have been often interrupted ; and per» 
haps he did little more in that busy time than con- . 
struct the narrative, adjust the episodes, proportion 
the parts, accumulate images and sentiments, and 
treasure in his memory, or preserve in writing, such, 
hints as books or meditation would supply. Nothing 
particular is known of his inteikctual opei:ations 
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tvhile he was a statesman ; for, having erery help and 
accommodation at hand, he had no need of uncommon 
expedients. » 

Being driven from all piiblick stations, he is yet too • 
great not to be traced by curiosity to his retirement ; 
where he has been found by Mr. Richardson, the fond- 
est of his admirers, sitting before his door in a gray 
coat of coarse cloth, in warm sultry weather, to enjoy, 
the fresh air ; and so, as well as in his own room, re-* 
ceiving the visits of people of distinguished parts as 
well as quality. His visitors of high quality must now 
be imagined to be few ; but men of parts might rea- 
sonably court the conversation of a man so gmerally 
illustrious, that foreigners are reported, by Wood, to 
have visited the house in Bread-street wjiere he was 
bom. . 

According to another account, he was seen in a 
small house, neatly enough dressed in black clothes^- 
sitting in a room hung with rusty green ; pale but not 
cadaverous, with chalkatones in hi« hands. He said, ' 
that if it were not for the gout, his blindness would be 
tolerable. 

In the intei'vals of his pain, being made unable to 
use the common exercises, he used to swing in a 
chair, and sometimes played upon an organ.. 

He was now confessedly and visibly em ployed -upon 
his poem, of which the progress might be noted by 
those with whom he was familiar ; for he was obliged^ 
when he had composed as many lines as hrs memory 
would conveniently retain, to employ some friend in 
writing them, having, at least for part of the time, no 
regular attendant. This gave opportunity to observa- 
tions and reports. 

Mr. Philips observes that there was a very remclrk- 
able circumstance in the composure of Psu^dise Lost, 
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*^ which I have parti<?ular reason," says he, <* to remem- 
ber ; for whereas I had the perusal of it from the very 
beginning for some years, as I went from time to 
time to visit him, in parcels of ten, twenty, or thirty 
verses at a time (which being written by whatever 
hand came next, might possibly want correction as to 
the orthography and pointing) having, as the summer 
came on, not being shewed any for a considerable 
while, and desiring the reason thereof, was answered, 
that his vein never happily ilowed but from the au- 
turaitial equinox to the vernal ; and that whatever he 
attempted at other times was never to his satisfaction, 
though he courted his fancy never so much ; so that, 
in all the years he was about. this poem, he may be 
said to have spent half his time therein." 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that in his 
opinion Philips has mistaken the time of the year ; 
for ^filton, in his elegies, declares, that with the ad^ 
vance of the spring he feels the increase of his poeti- 
cal force, redeunt in carmina vires. To this it is 
answered, that Philips could hardly mistake time so 
well marked ; and it may be added, that Milton might 
find different times of the year favourable to different 
parts of life. Mr. Richardson conceives it irapct^- 
sible that such a work should be suspended for six 
months, or for one. It may go on faster or slower, 
but it must go on. By what necessity it must con- 
tinually go on, or why it might not be laid aside and 
resumed, it is jiot easy to discover. 

This dependence of the soul upon the seasons, 
those temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of in- 
tellect, may I suppose, justly be derided as the fumes 
of vsun imagination. Sapiens dominabitur astris. 
The author that thinks liimself weather-bound will 
find, with a little help from hellebore, that he is o:^y 
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idle or exhausted. But while this notion has posses*^ 
sion of the head, it produces the inability' which it 
supposes. Our powers owe much of their energy 
to our hope&; possunt quia posse videntur. 

When success seems attainable, diligence is en- 

fojrced ; but when it is admitted that the faculties are 

* suppressed by a cross wind, or a cloudy sky^ the day 

is given up without resistance; for who can contend 

with the course of nature ? 

From such prepossessions Milton seems not to 
iiave been free. There prevailed in his time anopi* 
nion that the world was in its decay, and that we have 
had the misfortune to be produced in the decrepitude 
of mature. It was suspected that the whole creation 
languished, . that neither trees nor animals had the 
height or bulk of their predecessors, and that every 
thing *^as daily sinking by gradual diminution.* 
!Miiton appears to suspect that souls partake of the 
general degeneracy, and is not without some fear that 
his t>ook is to be written in an age too late for heroick 
poesy. . • ^ ' . 

Another oinnion wanders about the world, and some- 
times finds reception among wise men ; an opinion 
that restrains the operations of the mind to particular 
regipns, and supposes that a luckless mortal may be 
bom in a degree of latitude too high or too low for wis- 

ThU oiMiuoii 18, with great learning and ingenuity, t*efuted in a. 
book now very little known, «• An apology or declaration ol the 
power and prOTidence of God inth^gOTernmentofthe world, " by 
Dr. George Hakewill, l.oiidoa, folio, 163S. The firqt who ventured 
to propagate it in ikia country was Dr. Ga|>riel Goodman, Ushop of 
Gloucester, a man of a versatUe temper, ai^d the auchor of a book 
^intitoled, " The fall of man, or the cormption of nature proved by 
natural reason." Lond. 16^16 and 1624, quarto, 'He was plundered 
in the usurpation, turned Roman Catholic, and died ia obscurity. 
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dom or for wit From this frnty^ wild as it is, he had 
not wholly cleared his bead, when he feared lest the 
clixnate of his country might be too cold for flights of 
imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by such fancfes, ano- 
ther not more reasonable might easily find its way. 
He that could fear lest hit genius had fallen upon to« 
old a world, or too chill a climate, might consistently 
magllify to himself the in'fiuence of the seasons^ 
and believe his faculties to be vigorous only half the 
year. 

His submission to the seasons was at least more 
Yeasonable than his dread of decaying nature, or a fri- 
gid zone ; for general causes must operate uniformly 
in a general abatement of mental power ; if less could 
be performed by the writer, less Ul^ewise would con- 
tent the judges of his work. Among this tagging 
yftce of grovellers he might still have risen into em-^ 
inence by producing something^ which they ahoujd 
not willingly tet die., However inferior to the he- 
roes who were born in better ages, he might still 
be great among his contemporaries, with the hope of 
growing ev^ry day greater in the dwindle of posterity. 
He might still be the giant among the pygmies, the 
one-eyed monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of study, or particular hours of 
composition, we have little account, and there was 
perhaps little to be , told. Richardson, who seems to 
havtf been very diligent in his inquiries, but discovers 
always a wish to .find Milton discriminated from other 
men^ relates, that << he would sometimes lie awake 
whole niglits, but not a verse could he make ; and on 
a sudden his poetical fjstculty would rush upon him 
with an impetus or astrumand his daughter was im- 
mediately called to secure what came. At other 
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times he would dictate perhaps forty lines in abreatfi^ 
' and then reduce them to half the number. 

These bursts of light, and involutions of darknesy, 
these transient and involuntary excursions and retro- 
cessions of invention having some appearance of de- 
viation from the common train of nature, are eagerly 
caught by the lovers of a wonder. Yet something of 
this inequality happens to every man in every mode 
of exertion, manual or mental. The mechanic cannot 
handle his ham«ner and his file at all times with equal 
dexterity ; there are hours, he knows not why, when 
his hand is out. By Mr. Richardson's relation, casu- 
ally conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed. That> 
in his intellectual hour, Milton called for his daughter 
to secure what came, may be questioned ; for unluckily 
it^happens to be known that his daughters were never 
taught to write ; nor would he have been obliged, as 
is universally confessed, to have employed any casual 
visitor in disburthening his memory, if his daughter 
could have performed the office. 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been 
told of other authors, and, though doubtless true of 
every fertile and copious mind, seems to have l^een 
gratuitously transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know 
more,-is, that he composed much of his poem in the 
night and morning, I suppose before his mind was 
disturbed with common business ; and that he poured 
out with great fluency his unpremeditated verse. 
Versification, free, like his, from the distresses of 
rhyme, must, by a Work so long, be made prompt and 
habitual; and, when his thoughts were once adjusted, 
the words would come at his command. 

At what particular times of his life the parts of his 
work were written, cannot often be known. The 
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beginning of the third book shows that he had lost 
his sight ; and the introduction to the seventh, that 
the return of the king had clouded him with discoun- 
teiiance, and that he was offended by the licentious 
festivity of the* Restoration. There are no other inter- 
nal notes of time. Milton, being now cleared from 
all effects of his disloyalty, had nothing required front 
liim but the common duty of living in quiet, to be re- 
warded with the common right of protection ; but this^ 
which, when he skulked from the approach of ^ hia 
iin^ was perhaps more than he hoped, seems not tm 
have v^satisficd him i for no sooner is he safe than he 
finds himself in danger, fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues, and with darkness and with danger com- 
passed round. This darkness, had his eyes been bet- 
ter employed,' had i^ndoubtedly deserved compassion; 
but to add the mention of danger was ungrateful and 
imjust.. He was fallen indeed on evil days ; the time 
was come in which regicides could no longer boatft 
their wickedness. But of evil tongues for Milton to 
complain, required impudence at least equal to his 
other powers; Milton, whose warmest advocate* 
must allow, that he never spared any asperity of re* 
proach, or brutality of insolence. 

But the charge itself seems to be false ; for it 
would be hard to recollect any reproach cast upon 
him, either serious or ludicrous, through the whole 
remaining part of his life. He pursued his studies, 
or his amusements, without persecution, molestation, 
or insult. Such is the reverence paid to great abilities, 
however misused : they who contemplated in Milton 
the scholar and the wit, were contented to forget the 
reviler of his king. . 

When the plague,, 1665, raged in London, Milton 
took refuge at Chalfont; in Bucks ; where Elwood, 
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trho had taken the house for him, first saw acsmptete 
copyr of Paradise i40st, and having perused It, said to 
him, *^ Th9U hast sa!d a great deal upon Paradise 
tost;, what hast thou to say upon Paradise Fomui?** 
Next ye^r, when the danger of infection had ceased^ 
he returned to Bunhill-fields, and designed the-puhli- 
cation of his poem. A license was necessary^ atid he 
oould expect no great kindness fl4>m a chaplain of the 
archbishop of Canterbury* He sterns, however, t# 
havQbeen treated with tenderness; for though objec- 
tions were made to particular passages, and among 
them to the simile of the sjin eclipsed in the first 
book, yet the license was j|)hanted; and he sold his 
copy, April 27, ld67, to Samu^ Simmons, for an im- 
mediate payment of five pounds, with a stipulation to 
receive five pounds more when tiiirtfeen hundred 
should be sold of the first edition; and again five 
pounds after the sale of the same number of the se- 
cond edition ; and another five pounds after the same 
sale of the third. None of the three editions were 
to be extended beyond fifteen hundred copies. 

The first edition was often books, in a small quarto« 
The titles were varied from year to year ; and an ad- 
vertisement and the arguments of the books were 
omitted in some copies^ and inserted in others. 
' The sale gave him in two years a right to his se- 
cond payment, for which the receipt was si^ed 
April 26, 1669. The second edition wa^ not given till 
1 674 ; it was printed in small octavo ; and the number 
of books Vas increased to twelve, by a division of the 
seventh and twelfth ; and some other smidl improve- 
ments were made. ' The third edition was published 
in 1678 ; and the widow to whom the copy was then 
to devolve, sold all her claims to Simmons for eig;ht 
, pounds, accordbg to her receipt given Dec. 31, 16^0. 
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Simmons had already agreed to traBsfer the whole 
right to Brabazon Aylmer for twenty-five pounds; 
and Aylmer sold to Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 
1683, and half, March 24, 1690, at a price consider, 
ably enlarged* Ii> the history of Paradise Lost a de- 
duction thus minute will rather gratify than fatigue. 

The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem 
have been always mentioned as evidences of neglected 
merit, and of the uncertainty of literary fame; and 
inquiries have befen made> and conjectures offered^ 
about the causes of its long obscurity and late recep. 
tion. But has the case been truly stated ? Have not 
lamentation and wonder been lavished on an evil that 
was never felt? • 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the Para«^ 
dise Lost received no publick acclamations, is readily 
confessed. Wit and literature were on the side of 
the court; and who that solicited favour or fashion 
tvould venture to praise the defender of the i^egicides? 
All that he himself colild think his due, from evil 
tongues in evil days, was that reverential silence 
which was generously preserved. But it cannot be 
inferred that his poem was not read, or not, however 
unwillingly, admired. 

The sale, if it be considered, will justify the pub- 
lick. Those who have no power to judge of past 
Umes but by their own, should always doubt their 
conclusions. The call for books was not in Milton's 
age what it is in the present. To read was not then 
a general amusement ; neither traders, nor often gen- 
tlemen thought themselves disgraced by ignorance. 
The women had not thefl aspired to literature, nor 
was every house supplied with a closet of knowledge. . 
Those, indeed, who professed learning, were not less 
learned than at any other time ^ but of that middle 
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race of students who read for pleasure or accomplish- 
ments, and who buy the numerous products of mo- 
dern typography, the number was then comparatively 
small. To prove the paucity of readers, it may be 
sufficient to remark, that the nation had been satisfied, 
from 1 623 to 1 664 ,that is, forty-one years, with only 
two editions of the works of Shakspeare, which pro- 
bably did not together make one thousand copies. 

The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, 
in opposition to so much recent enmity, and to a style 
of versification new to all and disgusting to many, 
was an unco"tomon example of the prevalence of ge- 
nius. The demand did not immediately increase j for 
Aany more readers than were supplied at first the 
nation did not afford. Only threo thousand were sold 
in eleven years ; for it forced its way without assis- 
ance ; its admirers did not dare to publish theif opi- 
nion ; the opportunities now given of attracting notice 
by advertisements were then very few ; the means of 
][)roclaiming the publication of new bopks have been 
produced by that general literature which new per- 
vades the nation through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price .of the copy still ad- 
vanced, till the Revolution put an end to the secrecy 
of love, and Paradise Lost broke into open view with 
sufHcient security of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what 
temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of his 
work, and marked his reputation stealing its way in a 
kind of subterraneous current through fear and si- 
lence. I cannot but conceive him calm and confident, 
little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his 
own merit with steady consciousness, and waiting, 
without impatience, the vicissitudes of opinion, and 
the impartiality of a future. generation. 
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In ^e mean time he continued hU studies^ and 
supplied the want of sight by a very odd expedient^ 
of which Philips gives the following account. 

Mr. Philips tells us, "that though our author had 
dailf about him one or other to read, some persons of 
man's estate, who, of their own accord, greediljT 
catqhed at the opportunity of i>eing his readers, that 
tiiey might as well reap the benefit of what they read 
to him, as oblige him by the benefit of their reading 3 
and others of younger years were sent by their parents 
to the same end ; yet excusing only the eldest daugh<» 
ter by reason of her bodiiy infirmity and difficult utter* 
ance of speech (which, to say truth, I doubt was tho 
principal cause of excusing her) the other two were 
Condemned to the performunce of reading, and exact* 
ly pronouncing of ail the languages of wfaafbver book 
he should, at one time or other, think fit to peruse^ 
viz* the Hebrew (and I think the Syriac) the Greeks 
Hie Latin, the Italian, Spanish, and French. All which 
sorts of books to be confined to read, without under* 
standing one word, mu§t needs be a trial of patience 
almost beyond endurance. Yet it was endured by 
both for a longtime, tiiough the irksomeness of thid 
employment could not be always concealed, but broke 
out more and more into expressions of uneasiness ; so 
that at length \hey were all, even the eldest also, sent 
out to learn some curious and ingenious sorts of ma* 
nufacture, that are proper for women to learn, parti* 
culafly embroideries in gold or silver/* 

In the scene of misery which this mode of intellec» - 
tual labour sets before our eyes, it is hard to deter* 
mine whether the daughters or the father are 'most to 
be lamented. A language not understood can nevei^ 
be so read as to give pleasure, and very seldom so as 
to convey meaning. If few men would have had re* 

vol*. IX. ^ 
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solution to write books with such embarrassmentSf 
few likewise would have wanted ability to find some 
better expedient 

Three years after his Paradise Lo&t, 1667, he pub- 
Kshed his History of England, comprbing the wholo 
fable of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and continued to the 
Norman invasion. Why he should have given the 
first part, which he seems not to believe, and which is 
universally rejected, it is difficult to conjecture. The 
styje is harsh ; but it has something of rough vigour, 
which perhaps may often strike,, though it cannot 
please. 

On this history the licenser again fixed his claws, 
m)d before he would transmit it to the press tore out 
several parts. Some censures of the Saxon monks 
were taken away, lest they should be applied to the 
modem clergy ; and a character of th^ long parlia- 
ment ^md assembly of divines was excluded ; of which 
the author gave a copy to the earl of Anglesey, and 
which being afterward published, has been since in« 
s^ted in its proper place. 

The same year were printed, Paradise Regained, 
and Sampsonr Agonistes, a tragedy written in imita- 
tion of the ancients, and never designed by the author 
for the stage. As these poems were published by 
another bookseller, it has been asked whether Sim- 
mons was discouraged from receiving them by the 
slow sale of the former. Why a writer changed his 
bookseller a hundred years ago, I am far from hoping 
to discover^ Certainly, he who in two years sells thir- 
teen hundred copies of a volume in quarto, bought 
for two payments of five pounds each, has no reason 
to Repent his purchase. 

When Milton showed Paradise Regained to El- 
wood, " This/* said he, « is owing to you ; fcr you 
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put it in my head by the question yott put to- me at 
Chalfont, which otherwise I had not thought of.'* 

His last poetical offspring was his favourite. He 
could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear Paradise 
Lost preferred to Paradise Regained. Many causes 
may vitiate a writer's judgment of his own works. 
On that which has cost him much labour he sets a 
high value, because he is unwilling to think that he 
has been diligent in vain ; what has been produced 
without toilsome efTorts is considered with delight, as 
a proof of vigorous faculties, and fertile invention ; 
and the last work, whatever it be, has necessarily 
most of the grace of novelty. Milton, however it 
happened, had this prejudice, and had it to himself. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent of 
comprehension, that entitled this great author to our 
veneration, may be added a kind of humble dignity, 
which did not disdain the meanest services to litera- 
ture. The epick poet, the controvertist, the politician^ 
having already descended to accommodate children 
with a book of rudiments, now, in the last years of his 
life, composed a book of logick, for the initiation of 
students in philosophy ; and published, 1 672, Artis 
Logic« plenior Institutio ad Petri Rami Methodum 
concinnata ; that is; " A new Scheme of Logick, ac- 
cording to the Method of Ramus." I know not whe- 
ther, even in this book, he did not intend an act of 
hostility against the universities ; for Ramus was one 
of the first oppugners of the old philosophy, who dis- 
turbed with innovations the quiet of the schools. 

His polemical disposition again revived. He had 
now been safe so long, that he forgot his fears, and 
published a Treatise of true Religion, Heresy, 
Schism, Toleration, and the best Means to prevent* 
>he Growth of Poperv . 

" G 2 
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But tliis little tract is modestly Irritten, with re- 
spectful mention of the church of England, and an 
a{>peai to the thirty-nine articles. His principle of 
toleration is, agreement in the sufficiency of the 
scriptures; and he extends it to ail who, whatever 
their opinions are, profess to derive them from the 
sacred books. The papists appeal to other testimo- 
nies, and are therefore, in his opinion, not to be per- 
mitted the liberty of either publick or private wor- 
ship ; for though they plead conscience, we have no 
warrant; he says, to regard conscience which is not 
grounded in scripture. 

Those who are not convinced by his reasons, may 
be perhaps delighted with his wit. The term Roman 
catholick Js, he says, one of the poke's bulls ; it is 
particular universal, or catholick schisn^atick. 

He has, however something better. As the beat 
preservative against popery, he recommends the dHi- 
gent perusal of the scriptures, a duty from which be 
warns the busy part of mankind not to think them- 
selves excused. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with some 
additions. 

In the last year of his life he sent to the press, 
seeming to take delight in publication, a collection of 
Familiar Epistles in Latin ; to which, being too few 
to make a volume, he added some academical exer- 
cises, which perhaps he perused with pleasure, as 
they recalled to his memory the days of youth, but for 
which nothing but veneration for his name could now 
procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the 
gout, with which he had been long tormented, pre- 
vailed over the enfeebled powers of nature. He died 
by a quiet and silent expiration, about the tenth of 
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Kiovember, 1 674, at his house in BimhiiMleMs ; and 
was buried next his father in the chancel of St. Giles 
at Cripplegate. His funeral was very splendidly and 
xrumerousiy attended. 

Upon his grave there is supposed to have been no 
memorial; but in our time a monument has been 
erected in Westminster-abbey, To the Author of Para- 
dise Lost, by Mr. Benson, who has in the inscription 
bestoiwed moi'e words upon himself than upon Milton. 

When the inscription for the monument of Philips, 
jtk which he was said to be soli Miltono secundus, was 
exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Westmbster, he 
refused to admit it; the name of Milton was, in his 
opinion, too detestable to be read on the w^l of a 
Imilding dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, who size** 
eeeded him, be&g author of the inscription, permit- 
ted its reception. ^ And such has been the change 
•f publick opinion," said Dr. Gregory, from whom I 
heard this account, " that I hq|Te seen ctected'^in the 
chfurch a statue of that man, whose name I once knew 
considered as a pollution of its walls.*' 

Milton has the reputation of having been in hia 
youth eminently beautiful, so as to have been called 
the lady of his eollege. His htur, which was of a 
l%ht brown, parted at the fore-top, and hung dowa 
upon his shoulders, according to the picture which 
he has given of Adam. He was, however, not of the 
heroick stature, but rather below the middle size, ac- 
cording to Mr. Richardson, who mentions him as hav« 
mg narrowly escaped from being short and thick. He 
was vigorous and active, and delighted in the exer- 
cise of the sword, in which he is related to have been 
eminently skilful. His weapon was, I believe, not the 
rapier, but the back-sword, of which he recommends 
the use in his book on education* 
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His e^es are ssdd never to have been bright ; but, li 
he was a dexterous fencer, they must have been pnee 
quick. 

His domestick habits, so far as they are known^ 
were those of a severe student. He drank little strong 
drink of apy kind, and fed without excess in quantity^ 
and in his earlier years without delicacy of choice. In 
his youth he studied late at night; but afterwards"^ 
changed his hours, and rested in bed from nine to 
four in the summer, and five in winter. The course 
of his day was best known after he was blind. Wheii 
he first rose, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew bible, 
and then studied till twelve ; then took some exercise 
for an hour ; then dined, then played on the organ, 
and.sang, or heard afiother sing ; then studied to six ; 
then entertained his visitors till eight ; then supped, 
and, after a pipe of«tobacco and a glas& of water, weat 
tobed. " 

. So is his life described; but this even tenour ap^ 
pears attainable only in colleges. He that lives in the 
world will sometimes have the succession of his prac- 
tice broken and confused. Visitors, of whom Milton 
is represented to have had great numbers, will come 
and stay unseasonably ; business, of which every. man 
has scHxie, must be done when others will do it. 

When he did not care to rise early, he had some-' 
thing read to him by his bed-side ; perhaps at this 
time his daughters were employed. He composed 
much in the morning, and dictated in the day, sitting 
obliquely in an elbow*chair, with his leg thrown over 
the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. 
In the civil wars he lent his personal estate to the par- 
liaf^nt ; but when^ after the contest was decided, he 
solicited repayment, he met not only \Yith neglect, but 
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. sharp rebuke ; and, having tired both himself anj his 
friends, was given up to poverty and hopeless indig- 
nation, till he showed how able he was to do greater 
service. He was then made Latin secretary, with two 
hundred pounds a year ; and had a thousand pounds 
for his Defence of the People. His widow, who, after 
his death, retired to Namptwiph in Cheshire, and died 
about 1729, is said to have reported that heiost two 
thousand pounds by entrusting it to a scrivener ; and 
that, in the general depredation upon the church, he 
had grasped an estate of about sixty pounds a year 
belonging to Wostminster-abbey, which^ like other 
sharers of the plunder of rebellion, he was afterward 
obliged to return- Two thousand pounds which he 
had placed in the excise-ofiice> were also lost There 
is yet no reason to believe that he was ever reduced 
to indigence^ His wants, being few, were compe^ 
tently supplied. He sold his library before his deaths 
and left his family fifteen hundred pounds, on which 
feis widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred te 
each of his daughters. 

His literature was unquestionably great. He read 
all the languages which are considered either as 
learned or polite; Hebrew, with its two dialects^ 
Greek, -Latin, Italian, French, and Spapish. In La* 
tin his skill was such as places him in the &rst rank 
of writers and criticks ; and he appears to have cul* 
tivated Italian with uncommon diligence. The books"*) 
4n which his daughter, who used to read to him, re« \ 
presented him as most delighting, after Homer^ . 
which he could almost repeat, were Ovid*s Meta- I 
morphoses and Euripides. His Euripides is, by Mr. | 
Cradock's kindness, now in my hands ; the margin is 
sometimes noted ; but I have found nothing remark- 
i^le. 

G4 
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Of the Eofitish poets he set most value u{m>h Sp^« 
ser^ ShsdLspearei and Cowley. Spenser was appa- 
rently his favourite; Shak'speare he may easily be 
supposed to likO) with every other sldlful reader.; but 
I should not have expected that Cowley, whose ideas 
of excellence were different from iiis own, would 
have had much of !his approbation. His character of 
Dryden, who sometimes visited hiaif was^ that he was 
a good rhymist, but no poet. 

His theological o|unions are said to have been first 
calvinlstical ; and afterwards, perhaps when he begaa 
to hate the presbyterians, to have tended towards ar^ 
minianism. in the mixed questions of theology smd 
government, lie never thinks that he can recede far 
enough £rom popery or prelacy; but what Baudius 
says of £rasmus seems applicable to him, magis hae- 
^^t quod fugeret, quam quod sequeretur. He had 
determined rather what to condemn, than what to api- 
prove. He has not associated, himself with any de^ 
fiomination of protestants ; we know rather what he 
was not, than what he was. He. was notof the church 
of Rome ; he was not of the church of England. 

To be of no church is dangerous. jEleligioQ, df 
«i»ch the rewards are distant, and which is animated 
only by faith and hope, will glide by degrees out of 
iihe mind, unless it be invigorated s^d reimpressed by 
external ordinances, by stated calls to worship, and 
the salutary in£uence of example. Milton^ who ap^ 
pears to have had full conviction of the truth of chris«> 
Canity, and to have regarded the holy scriptures with 
the profoundest veneration, to have be^!i untainted by 
an heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to have lived 
an a confirmed, belief of the immediate and occasional 
agency of Providence, yet grew old without any visi- 
jble worship. In the distribution of his hours> there 
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was no hour of prayer, either solitary or with his 
{household ; omitting publick prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omission the reason has been sought upon 
a supposition which ought never to be made, that 
men live with their own approbation, and justify theif 
conduct to themselves. Prayer certainly was not 
thought superfluous by him, who represents out first 
parents as praying acceptably in the state of inno* 
cence, and efficaciously after their fall. That he lived 
without prayer can hardly be affirmed ; his studies and ' 
meditations were an habitual prayer. The neglect of 
it in his family was probably a fault for which he con- 
demned himself, and which he intended to correct, 
but that death, us too often happens, intercepted his 
reformation. 

His political notions were those of an acrimonious- 
and surly republican, for which it is not known that he 
gave any better reason than that a popular govern- 
ment was the most frugal : for the trappings of a mo- 
narchy would set up an ordinary commonwealth. It 
is surely very shallow policy that supposes money to 
be the chief good : and. even this, without consider- 
ing that the support and expense of a court is, for 
ihe most part, only a particular kind of traffick, by 
which money is circulated, without any national im- 
poverishment. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in 
an envious hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of 
independence ; in petulance impatient of controul, and 
pride disdainful of superiority. He hated monarchs 
in the state, and prelates in the church ; for he hated 
all whom he was required to obey. It is to be sus- 
pected, that his predominant desire was to •destroy 
rather than establish, and that he felt not so much tlie 
love of liberty as repugnance to authority. 
G 5- 
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It haa been observed, that they who most lou^ 
clamour for liberty do not most liberally grant it. 
What we know of Milton's character, in dgmestiok' 
relations, is, that he was severe and arbitrary. His 
family consisted of women ; and there appears in his 
\>ooks something like a Turkbh contempt of females^ 
as^ subordinate , and inferior beings. That his own 
daughters migl^^jnot break the ranks, he suffered, 
them to be depressed by a mean and penurious fdu-? 
cation. He thought women made only for obedience^ 
and man only for rebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected. His 
sister, first married to Mr. Philips, afterward married 
to Mr. Agar, a friend of her first husband, who suc- 
ceeded him in the crown-oflice. She had, by her first 
husband, Edward and John, the two nephews whom 
Milton educated ; and, by her second, two daughters. 

His brother, sir Christopher, had two daughters^ 
Mary and Catharine ;* and a son, Thomas, who suc- 
ceeded Agar in the crown-office, and left a daughter 
living in 1749, in Grosvenor- street. 

Milton had children only by his first wife; Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, mar- 
ried a master-builder, and died of her first child. 
Mary died^ single. Deborah married Abraham Clark, 
a weaver in Spitalfields, and lived seventy-six years, 
to August 1727. This is the daughter of whom pub- 
Uck mention has been m%de. She could repeat the 

• Both these persons were living at Hollo'way about the year 
i7S4, and at that time possessed su^hra degree of health and strength 
as enabled them on Sundays and f^rayer-days to walk a mile up a 
steep hill to U^gbgale chapel. One of them was ninety-two at the 
fime of her death. Their parentage was known to few, and their 
names were corrupted into Mellon. By the crown-office, mention- 
ed in the two last paragraphs, we are to understand the crown-offic^ 
of the court of chancery. H. 
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first lines of Homers the Metamorphosesy and some 
of Euripides, by having often read them. Yet here 
incrediiHty is ready to make a stand. Many repeti- 
tions are necessary to fix in the memory lines not un* 
derstood ; and why should Milton wish or want to 
hear them so often? These lines were at the begin- 
ning of the poems. Of a book written in a language 
jttot understood, the beginning raises no more atten- 
tion than the end; s^d as those that understand it 
Icnow commonly the beginning best, its rehearsal will 
seldom be necessary. It is not likely that Milton re* 
quired any passage to be so much repeated as that 
his daughter could learn it; nor likely that he de- 
sired the initial lines to be read at all ; nor that the 
daughter, weary of the drudgery of pronouncing un- 
ideal sounds, would voluntarily commit them to me- 
mory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, and 
promised some establishment, but died soon after. 
Queen Caroline sent her fifty guineas. She had seven 
sons and three daughters ; but none of them had any 
children, except her son Caleb and her daughter 
Elizabeth. Caleb went to fort St. George in the 
'fast Indies, and had two sods, of whom nothing is 
now known. Elizabeth married Thomas Foster, a 
weaver in Spitalfields ; and had seven children, who 
all died. She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's 
shop, first at Holloway, and afterward in Cock-lane, 
near Shoreditch church. She knew little of her 
grandfather, and that little was not good. She told 
of his harshness to his daughters, and his refusal to 
have them taught to write ; and,in opposition to other 
accounts represented him as delicate, though temper- 
ate, in his diet. 

O 6 



In 1750, April 5, C<mus w$i§ pteye^J fov hfir b^m^ftiu 
She bad ^o little acq^aiutance wi|h divprsbo pr g^« 
€Xyy that she did not kaow whs^ was intended when % 
benefit was offered her. . The profits of the mght 
vere only one hundred and thirty poundS) thongh 
Br. Newton brought a lai*ge contribution ; and iwpxxtjf 
jiounds were given by Ton8pn>«.nian who is to 1^ 
prsused as often as he is naaiaed. Of this sum onf 
hundred pounds wei^ placed in the stocks, after somf 
debate between hpr find her husband in whos^ namf 
it should be entered ; and the rest augmented thei^ 
tittle stock, with which they removed to Islington, 
This was the greatest benefjpictipi^ that Paradise Lost 
ever procured the author's descendants ; and to thi^ 
he who has now attempted to relat«f his life had the 
hpuour of cp^tributiiig a prologue,* 



In the examination of IVlilton^s poetical works, I 
§hall pay so much regard to time as to begin with his 
juvenile productions. For his early pieces he seem^ 
to have had a degree of fondness not very laudable ; 
what be has once written he resolves to preserve, and 
gives to the publicfc an unfinished poem, which he 
broke ou because he was nothing satisfied with what 
he had done, supposing his readers less nice than him-^ 
self. These preludes to his future labours are in 
Italian, Latin, and English. Of the Italian I cannot 
pretend to speak as a critick ^ but I have heard them 
comniCnded by a man well qualified to decide their 
merit. The Latin pieces are lusciously elegant; but 

* Printed ia tibd first VQlnme of this colie«ttOB. 
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tbe delight which thtj afford is rather by the ezqui- 
aite imitation of th« ancient writers, by^ the parity of 
the dietion, and the harmony of the numbers, than by 
any power of invention or vigour of sentiment. They 
are not all of equal value ; the elegies excel the odeat 
and some of the exercises on gunpowder treaaoa 
might have been spared. 

The English poems, though they make no promisea 
•f Paradise Lost,* have this evidence of genius, that 
Ihey have a cast original and unborrowed But their 
peculiarity is not excellence; if they differ from 
verses of others, they differ for the worse ; for they 
are too often ^distinguished by repulsive harshness ; 
the combuiations of words are new, but they are not 
pleasing ; the rhymes and epithets seem to be labo* 
jriously sought, and violently applied. 

That in the early parts of his life he wrote with 
much care appears from his manuscripts, happily pre*' 
served at Cambridge, in which many of his smaller 
works are found as they were first written, with 
the subsequent corrections. Such relicks show how 
excellence is acquired ^ what we hope ever to do with 
ease, we must learn first to do with diligence. 

Those who admire the beauties of this great poet^ 
sometimes force their own judgment into false appro- 
bation of his little pieces, and prevail upon themselves 
to think that admirable which is only singular. All 
thatlshort compositions can commonly attain is neat- 
ness and elegance. Milton never learned the art of 
doing little things with grace ; he overlooked the 
milder excellence of suavity and softness ; he was a 
lion that had no skilHn dandling the kid.' 

* With tbe exception ot Comus, in which Dr. Johnson afterwards 
says, may very plainly be discovered the dawn or twilight of Para* 
^seLost C. y 
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One of the poems on which much pm^has beeit 
bestowed is Lycidas ; of which th^ diction is harsh} - 
the rhymes uncertun, and the numbers unpleasing. 
What beauty there is we must therefore seek in the 
sentiments and images. It is not to be considered as 
the effusion of real passion ; for passkm runs not after 
- remote allusions and obscure opinions. Passion plucka • 
no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of rough satyrs and 
fauns with cloven heel. Where there is leisure for 
. fiction there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is qo 
truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its 
form is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore 
disgusting ; whatever images it can supply are long 
ago exhausted ; and its inherent improbability always 
forces dissatisfaction on the mind. When Cowley 
tells of Hervey, that they studied together, it is easy 
to suppose how much he must .miss the companion of 
his labours, and the partner of his discoveries ; but 
what image of tenderness can be excited by these 
lines I 

«* We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the gray fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night." 

We know that they never drove a field, and that 
they had no flocks to batten ; and though it be allowed 
that the representation may be allegorical, the true 
meaning is so uncertain and remote, that it is never 
sought, because it cannot be known when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and. copses, andfiowei*s, appear 
the heathen deities ; Jove and Phoebus, Neptune and 
^olus, with a long train of mythological imagery, 
such as a college easily supplies. Nothing can less 
display knowledge, or less exercise invention^ than to 
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tHl how a shepherd has lost his companioif, aitd must 
now feed his flocks alone, without any judge of his 
j^ll in piping ; and how one god asks another go4 
what is become of Lycidas, and how neither god can 
tell. - He who thus grieves will excite no sympatic ; 
he who thus praises will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser £ault. With these 
trifiing fictions are mingled the most awful and sacredt 
truths, as such ought never to be polluted with such 
ifreverent combinations. The shepherd likewise is 
ow a feeder of sheep, and afterwards an ecclesiastical 
pastor, a superintendant of a christian flock. Such 
equivocations are always unskilful ; but here they are 
indecent, and at least approach to impiety, of which, 
however^ I believe the writer not to have beea 
conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired 
that its blaze drives away the eye frpm nice exami- 
nation. Surely no man could have fancied that he 
read Lycidas with pleasure^ had he not known ita 
author. 

Of the two pieces, L* Allegro and II Penseroso, I 
believe opinion is uniform ; every man that reads 
them, reads them with pleasure. The author's design 
is not what Theobald has remarked, merely to show 
how objects derive their colours from the mind, by 
representing the operation of the same things upon 
the gay and the melancholy temper, or upon the 
same man as he is differently, disposed : but rathei? 
how, among the successive variety of appearances, 
every disposition of mind takes hold on those by which 
it may be gratified. 

The cheerful hears the lark in the morning ; th& 
pensive man hears the nightingale in the evening. 
The cheerful man sees the cock strut, and hears the 
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'Ikorn and hounds echo in the wood ; then walks not 
unseen to observe the glory of the rising sun, or listea 
' to the singiTig^ milk -maid, and Tiew the labours of^ 
the ploughman and the mower; then casts (jiis eyes 
about him over scenes of smiling plenty, and looks - 
up to the distant tower, the residence of some fiar 
inhabitant ; thus he pursues gaiety through a day of 
labour or of play, and delights himself at night with 
the fianciful narratives of superstitious ignorance. 

The pensive man, at one time, walks unseen ta 
muse at midnight ; and at another hears the sullen 
curfew. If the weather drives him home, he sks in a 
room lighted only by glowing embers ; or by a lonely 
lamp outwatches the north stat, to discover the habi- 
tation of separate souls, and varies the shades of medi- 
tation, by contemplating the magnificent or pathetick 
scenes of tragick and epick poetry. When the mom« 
ing comes, a morning gloomy with rain and wind, he 
walks into the dark trackless woods, falls asleep by 
some murmuring water, and with melancholy enthu* 
siasm expects some dream of prognosticatiofa, or 
some musick played by aerial perforn)ers. 

Both mirth and melancholy are solitaiy, silent in* 
habitants of the breast, that neither receive nor trans-* 
mit communication; no mention is therefore made 
of a philosophical friend, or a pleasant companion. 
The seriousness does not arise from any paiticipation 
•f calamity, nor the gaiety from the pleasures of 
the bottle. 

- The man of cheerfulness, having exhausted the 
country, tries what towered cities will afford, and 
mingles with scenes of splendour, gay assemblies, 
and nuptial. festivities ; but he mingles a mere specr 
tator, as, when the learned comedies of Jonson, or . 
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ike^iUi dramas of Shakapeare, are exhibited^ be at- 
tends tihie theMre. 

T'be pensive man never loses himself in crowds, but 
walks the cloister, ©r frequents the cathedral. Milton 
yrobablsr had not vet forsaken the church. 

Both his characters delight in musick ; but he seems 
to think that cheeful notes would have obtained from 
.Pluto a complete dismission of Eurydice, of whom 
solemn sounds cmly procured a conditi^mal release. 

For the old age of cheerfulness he iHE^es no pro« 
Tisicm ; but melancholy he conducts with great dignity 
lo^^e close of life. His cheerfub»eftS is without levity i 
and his pensiveniess wiibout aspeidty. 

Through these two poeoa^ the images ai^ properly 
selected, and nicely distinguished ; but the colours of 
ihe diie^ion seem not suftcieuUy di$crimi»»(ed. f 
imow ncitwiiethertlie characters are kept ««&£ctentif 
upart No mir& can, indeedt be found in Jbas xaeJaci^ 
4:holy; but I am afraid that I idways meet some 
«nelancholy in his mtoh. Thiey are two ncMe eflbrta 
of imagination.* 

The neatest •of his jjnveiule perfof mances is the 
Mad^ of Comus, in whkk may very plainly be discov^ 
-ered the .darwn or tiriiight <^ ParaxU^e Lost^ Milton 
«ppeaars to havelidrffied veiy ciarly that system of 'Mo- 
tion, and mode of verse» which his maturer judgment 
approved and Irem which he n^ver endeavoured nor 
4eaired toiieviate. 

* Mr 'Wai'ton intimates Cand there ean he little doubt «f the trutli 
^ his conjecture) Uiat Biitton borrowed ta&vy of <lus mages in ciieflp 
tjro fin^ ppenas fv<m BortODTs ^natinmj^ Meliuiobqlyy a book pub- 
lished in 1^31, and .at sundry times since, abounding in learning, 
curious information, and pleasantry. Mr. Warton says, that Milton 
appears to have been an atteutive reader thereof ; and to this asser* 
tion I add, of my own knowledge, that it was a book tluit Dr.JcdM- 
8on frequently resorted to, as mftuy others have done, for amusement 
after th« fittigu^ of stady. H, 
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l^or does Comus afford only a specimen of hi* 
language ; it exhibits likewise his power of descrip- 
tion and his vigour of sentiment, employed in the 
pruse and defence of virtue. A work more truly 
poetical is rarely found ; alhisions, images, and de- 
scriptive epithets, embellish almost every period with 
lavish decoration. As a series of lines, therefore, it 
may be considered as worthy of all the admiration 
with which the votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not pro- 
bable. A mask, inthose parts where supernatural in- 
tervention is admitted, must indeed be given up to all 
the freaks of imagination ; but, so far as the action is 
merely human, it ought to be reasonable, which can 
hardly be said of the conduct of the two brothers; 
who, when their sister sinks with fatigue in a pathless 
wilderness, wander both away together in search of 
berries too far to find their way back, and leave a 
helpless lady to all the sadness and danger of soli- 
tude. This, however, is a defect overbalanced by it» 
convenience. 

What deserves mor^ reprehension is, that the pro* 
logue spoken in the wild wood by the attendant spirit 
is addressed to the audience ; a mode of communicft-* 
tion so contrary to the nature of dramatick representa- 
tion, that no precedents can support it 

The discourse of the spirit is too long ; an objec- 
tion that may be made to almost all the following 
speeches ; they have not the sprightliness of. a dia- 
logue animated by reciprocal contention, but seena 
rather declamations delU^rately composed, and for- 
mally repeated, on a moral question. The auditor 
therefoi*e listens as to a lectttrCf without passion* 
without aaxietyt 
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The song of Coxnus has airiness and joHity ; but^ 
"What may recommend Milton's morals as well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleasure r.re so general, that 
they excite no disjtinct images of corrupt enjoyment} 
and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following soliloquies of Comus and the lady are 
elegant, but tedious. The song must owe much to 
the voice if it ever can delight. At last the brothers 
enter with too much tranquillity ; and, when they have 
beared lest their sister should be in danger, and hoped 
that she is not in danger, tiie elder makes a speecli in 
,praise of chastity and the younger finds how fine it is 
to be a philosopher. 

Then descends the spirit in form of a shepherd ; 
and the brother instead of being in haste to ask his 
help, prsuses his singings and inquires his business in 
that place. It is remarkable, that at this interview 
the brother is taken with a short fit of rhyming. 
The spirit relates that the lady is in the power of 
Comus f the brother moralizes again ; and the spirit 
makes a long narration, of no use because it is false^ 
and therefore unsuitable to a good being. 

In all these paits the language is poetical, and the 
.sentiments are generous; but there is something 
wanting to allure attention. . 

The dispute between the lady and Comus is the 
most animated and afFectmg scene of the drama, 
and wants nothing but a brisker reciprocation of ob« 
jections and replies to invite attention and detain it* 

The scMigs are vigorous, and full of imagery ; but 
they are harsh in their dictiotiy and not very musl* 
cal in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole, the figures are too bold, 
and the language too luxuriant for dialogue. It is t 
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4ra(ma in the epick style, inelegantly splendid) and 
tediously instiructive. 

The sonnets were written' in different parts of Mil- 
ton's life, upon different occasions. They deserve not 
any particular criticism ; for of the best it can only be 
«aid, that they are not bald; and perhaps only thfe 
eighth and the twenty-first are truly entitled to this 
-slender commendation. The fabrick of a sonnet, 
however adapted to the Italian language, has never 
succeeded in oun, which, having greater variety of 
termination, requires the rhymes to be often changed. 

These Httle pieces may be despatched without mudi 
anxiety ; a greater work calls for greater care. I am 
now to examine Paradise Lost; a poem, which, con- 
sidered with respect to design, may claim the first 
place, and wkh respect to performanc, the 8ec<»td, 
among the productions of th e human mind; 

By the general consent of criticks, the first praise of 
genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, as it re- 
quires an assemblage of all the powers which are sing- 
vufficient for other compositions. Poetry is the art o^^ 

{uniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagination ter^ 
the help of reason. Epick poetry undertakes to teach 
the most important truths by the most pleasing pre- 
cepts and therefore relates some great event in the 
most affecting manner. History must supply the wri- 
ter with the rudiments of narration, which he must 
improve and exalt by a nobler art, must animate by 
dramatick energy, and diversify by retrospection and 
anticipation; morality must teach him the exact 
bounds, and different shades, of vice and virtue ; 
from policy, and the practice of life, he has to- learn 
the discriminations of character, and the tendency of 
'liie passions, either single or combined ; and physiolo- 
{^ must supply him with illustrations and images, 
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Topttttheie materials to poetical use, is required an 
imagination capable of painting nature^ and realizing 
fiction. Nor is be yet a poet till be bas attained tbe 
wbole extension of bis language^ distinguisbed ail tbe 
delicacies of pbrase, and ail tbe colours of words, andl 
learned to adjust tbeir di£Perent sounds to all tbe vari* 
eties of metrical modulation. 

Bos^u is of opinion tbat tbe poet's, first work is tm 
find a moraly wbicb bia^fable is afterward to illustrate 
and establish. Ibis seems to bave been tbe procesv 
only of Milton ; tbe moral of otber poems is inciden* 
tal and consequent ; in Milton's only it is essentiai 
and intrinsick. His purpose was tbe most useful and 
the most arduous ; to vindicate tbe ways of God to. 
man ; to show the reasonableness of religion, and the 
necessity of obedience to the divine law. 

To convey this moral there must be a fable, a nar* 
ration artfully constructed, so as .to excite curiosity, 
and surprise expectation. In this part of bis work^ 
Milton must be confessed to have equalled every gtber^ 
poet. He has involved in his account of the fall of 
man tbe events which preceded^ and those that were 
to follow it : he has interwoven the whole system of 
theology with such propriety, that every part appears 
to be necessary; and scarcely any recital is wished 
shorter for the sake of quickening tbe progress of tbe 
main action. 

Tbe subject of an epick poem is naturally an event 
of great importance. That of Milton is not the de* 
struction of a city, tlie conduct of a colony, or the 
foundation of an empire. His subject is the fate of 
worlds, the revolutioiiii of heaven and of earth ; rebel- 
lion against the supreme king, raised by the higiiest 
order of created beings ; tbe overthrow of their bo^t, 
and the punishment of their crime ; tlie creation of a 



new race of reasonable creatures; their oTiginaf 
happiness an4 innocence) their forfeiture of immortal- 
itfy and their restoration to hope.and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by 
persons of elevated dignity. Before the greatness 
displayed in Milton's poem, all other greatness shrinks 
away. The weakest of his agents are the highest and 
noblest of human beings, the original parents of man- 
kind ; with whose actions the elements consented ; on 
whose rectitude, or deviation of will depended the 
state of terrestrial nature, and the condition of all the 
future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are such 
as it is irreverence to name on slight occasions* The 
rest were lower powers ; 



'-of Avbich the least coald wield 



I'hose elements, and arm him with the force 

Of all their regions; 

I 

powers which only the eontroul of Omnipotence fre- 
strains from laying creation waste, and filling the vast 
expanse of space with ruin and confusion. To display 
the motives and actions of beings thus superior, so ' 
far as human reason can examine them, or human 
imagination represent them, is the task which this 
mighty poet has undertaken and performed. 

In the examination of epick poems much specula- 
tion is commonly employed upon the characters. The 
characters in the Paradise Lost which admit of exami- 
nation, are those of angels and of man ; of angels 
good and evil; of man in his innocent and sinful state. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild 
and placid, of easy condescension and free communi- 
cation ; that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as may 
seem, attentive to the dignity of his own nature. Ab- 
diel and Gabriel appear occasionally, and act as every 
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incident requires ; the solitary fidelity of Abdiel is 
veiy amiably^ painted. 

Of the evil angels the characters are more diversi- 
fied. To Satan, as Addison observes, such sentiments 
are given as suit the most Exalted and the most de« 
praved being. Milton has been censured by Clarke*^ 
for the impiety iivhich sometimes breaks from Satan'a 
mouth ; for there are thoughts, as he justly remarks^ 
which no observation of character can justify, because 
no good man would willingly permit them to pass, 
however transiently, through his own mind. To make 
Satan speak as a rebel, without any such expressions 
as might taint the reader's imagination, was indeed 
ene of the great difiBiculties in Milton's undertaking ; 
and I cannot but think that he has extricated himself 
with great happiness. There is in Satan's speeches 
little that can give pain to a pious ear. The language 
of rebellion cannot be the same with that of obedi* 
ence. The malignity of Satan foams in haughtiness 
and obsdnacy; but his expressions are commonly 
general, and no otherwise offensive than as they are 
wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are very 
judiciously discriminated in the first and second 
books ; and the ferocious character of Moloch appears, 
both in the battle and the council with exact consist- 
ency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their inno- 
cence, such sentiments as innocence can generate and 
utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mutual 
Ji^eneration ; their repasts are without luxury, and their 
diligence without toil. Their addresses to their Maker 
have' little more than the voice of admiration and gra- 

* Author of the Essay on Study. Dr. J. 
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^ude. Fruition left them nothing td» ask; and inno* 
cence left them nothing to fear, 

But with guiit enter distinist and discord, mutual 
accusation, and stubborn «elf-defence ; they regard 
each other with alienated minds, and dread theif 
Creator as the avenger of t heir transgression. At last- 
they seek shelter in his mercy, soften to repentance^ 
and melt in supplication. Both before and after the 
fail, the superiority of Adam is^ diligently sustained. 

Of the probable and the maireilcus^ two parts of a 
vulgar epick poem, which immerge the critick in 
deep consideration, the Paradise Lost requires little 
to be said. It contains the history of a miracle, of 
ci*eation and redemption ; it displays the power and 
the mercy of the Supreme Being ; the probable there-' 
fore is marvellous, and the marvellous is probable. 
The substarce of the narrative is truth; and, as truth 
allows no choice, ii is, like necessity, superior to rule. 
To the accidental or adventitious parts, as to every 
thing human, . some slight exceptions may be made ; 
but the tUBin fabrxck is immovab y supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that this poem 
has, by the nature of its subject, the advantage above 
all others, that it is universally and perpetually inter^^ 
esting. All mankind will, through all ages, bear the 
same relation to Adam and to Eve, and must partake of 
that good and evil extend to themselves . 

Of the Machinery, so called from Sm ttv6 jM»;^«enif9 
by which is meant the occasional interposition of su* 
pematural power, another fertile topick of critical re- 
marks, here is no room to speak, because every thing 
is done under the immediate and visible direction of 
heaven ; but the rule is so far observed, that no part 
of the action could have been accomplished by any 
other means' 
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Of episodes, I think there are only two, contained in 
Raphaei^s relation of the war in heaVen, and Michael's 
. prophetick account of the changes to happen in this 
world. Both are closely connected with the great ac- 
tion ; one was necessary to Adam as a warnings the 
other as a consolation. 

To the completeness or integrity of the design, no- 
thing can be objected ; it has distinctly apd clearly 
what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. There is perhaps no poem, of the same 
length, from which so little can be taken without ap- 
parent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, nor is 
there any long description of a shield. The short di- 
gressions at the beginning of the third, seventh, and 
ninth books might doubtless be spared ; b\it superflui- • 
ties so beautiful who would take away ? or who does not 
wish that the author of the Iliad had gratified succeed- 
ing ages with a little knowledge of himself? Perhaps 
no passages are more frequently or more attentively 
read than those extrinsick paragraphs ; and, since the , 
end of poetry is pleasure, that cannot be iinpowcal 
with which all are pleSisbd. 

The questions, whether the action of the poem be 
strictly one, whether the poem can be properly termed 
heroick, and who is the liero, are raised by such read- 
ers as draw their principles of judgment rather frpia 
books than from reason. Milton, though he entitled 
Paradise Lost only a poem, yet calls it himself heroick 
song. DrydeU) petulantly and indecently, denies the 
heroism of Adam, because he was overcome: but 
there is no reason why the hero should not be 
unfortunate, except established practice, since success 
and virtue do not go necessarily together. Gato is 
the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority will not be 
suffered by Quintilian to decide. However, if suc- 

VOt. IX. H . 
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tsesfi be neceitoaiy) Adam's deceiver wsu» at lasti 
crushed ; Adafin was restored to |us Maker's farouri 
and therefore may securely resume his human rank* 
After the scheme and fi^mck of the poem> must bis 
considered its component parts, the sentiments and 
the diction. 

" Th9 sentiments, as eKJpressive of manners, or ap« 
|Ax)priated to characters, are, for the greater part, 
unexceptional^^ just. 

Splendid passages, contsdning lessons of morality, 
4)r precepts of prudence occur seldom. Such is the 

^ original formation of this po^m, that as it admits no 

. human manners till the fall, it ca2> give little asaisit-^ 

ance to human conduct. Its end is to raise the 

'Noughts above sublunary cares or pleasures. Yet 
the pndse of that fortitude, with which Abdiel main-' 
tained his singularity of virtue against the scora^ of 
multitudes,, may be accommodated to all times ; and 
Rapfaaers reproof of Adam's curiosity after the plane- 

V tary motions, with the answer returned by Adam may- 
be confidently opposed to any rule of life which any^ 
l^oet has delivered. 

The thoughts which are occasiohaily called forth 
ih the progress, are such as could only be produced 
, hj an imagination in the highest degree fervid ^and 
active, to which materials were supplied by incessant 
•study and unlimited curiosity. The heat of Milton'i 
mind might be said to sublimate his learning, to 
^row off into his work the sjnrit of science, unmin- 

' gled with its grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent, 

and his descriptions are therefore learned. He had ac- 

* customed his imagination to unrestrained indulgence,^ 

and his conceptions therefore were exteivsive. l%te 

<^harQeteristick quality of his poem is sublimity. He 
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sometimes descends te the elegant, but bis element 
is the great. He can occasiomily invest himself 
ikI^' graj:e ; but his natural port is gigantick lofti- 
ness.* He can please when pleasure is required ; bi^ 
it is his peculiar power to ast(^ish. 

He seems to Have beeii well acquainted with his 
own genius^ and to know what it was that nature 
h^d bestowed upon him more bountifully^ than upott 
others; the ppwer of displaying the vast, illuminat- 
ing the splendid, enforcing the awful, darkening ^e 
gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful ; he therefore 
Ghoae a subject on which too much could not be said, 
on which he might* tire his fancy without the censure 
of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of 
life, did not satiate his appetite of greatness. To paint 
things as they are, requires a minute attention,/ and 
employs the memory rather than the hncy. . MiIton'<< 
d/elight was to sport in the wide regions of possibility ; 
reality was a ^cene too narrow for his mind. He sei^ 
IHs faculties out upon discovery, into worlds whei^e 
only imagination can tmvel, and delighted to form 
new modes of existence, and furnish sentiment and 
action to superior beings, to trace the counsels of hell, 
oyp accompany the* choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other woi*Ids ; he 
must sometimes revisit ea»<h, and tell of tilings Visible 
and. known* When {h: cannot raise wonder by the 
sublimity of hia mxid, he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever he his subject he never fails to fill the 
imaginatipp* But his images and descripti(Mis of the 
scenes 01* operalions of nature do if&i seem to be al* 
ways copied from original form, nor to have the fresh- 
4iess, raciness, and energy of immediate observatiojL 

'' • Algarotti terms it gigantesca wblijnHa Milton iana.Dr. Jf. 

• f 
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He saw nature, as Dryden expresses -ij;t tiuaoiigh the 
^spectacles of books ; and on most occasions calls learn- 
ing to his assistance. The gai^den of Eden brings to 
his mind the vale of £nna, where Proserpine was gatb« 
ering flowers. Satan makes his way throtigh 
fighting elements, like Argo between the Cyanean 
rocks, or Ulysses between the two Sicilian whit^oolsi 
wEen he' shunned Charybdis on the larboard. The 
mythological allusions have been justly censured, as 
not being always used with notice of their tsadty ; 
but they contribute variety to the narration, and 
produce an alternate exercise of the memory and the 
fancy. 

His similes are less numerous, and more various, 
than those of his predecessors. But he does not con* 
fine himself within the limits of rigorous comparison ; 
his ^great excellence is amplitude, and he expands 
the adventitious image beyond the dimensions which 
the occasion required. Thus, comparing the shield 
of Satan to the orb of the moon, he crowds the imagi- 
nation with the discovery of the telescope, and aU the 
wonders which the telescope discovers. 

Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to affirm 
that they excel those of all other poets ; for this su- 
periority he was indebted to his acquaintance with the 
sacred writings. The ancient epick poets, wanting 
the light of ^revelation, w«re very unskilful teachers 
of virtue ; their principal charsw:ters may be great, but 
they are not amiable. The reader, may rise from 
their works with a greater degree of active or passive 
fortitude, and sometimes of prudence ; but he will 
be able -to carry away few precepts of justice, and 
none of mercy. 

. From the Itaran writers it appears that the advanta- 
ges of even christian knowledge may be possessed in 
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vain. Ariosto*s pfavity is generally known; and, 
thoug the deliverance of Jerusalem may be'considered 
as a sacred subject, the poet has been very sparing of 
moral instruction. 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought, 
and purity of manners,, except when the train of the 
narration requires the introduction of the rebellious 
spirits ; and even they are compelled to acknowledge 
their subjection to God, in such a manner as excites 
rc^rcfice, and confirms piety. 
Of human beings there are but two ; but those two 

' are the parents of mankind, venerable before their fall 
for dignity and innocence, and amiable after it for reo- 
pen tance and submission. In their first state their 
affection is tender without w^eakn^ss, and their piety 
sublime without presumption. When they have sin- 
ned, they show how discord begins in mutual frailty, 
and how it ought to cease in mutual forbearance ; how 
confidence of the divine favour is forfeited by tin, and 
how hope of pardon may be obtained by penitence and 
prayer. A state of innocence we can only conceive,^ 
if indeed, in our present misery, it be possible to con- 
ceive it ; but the sentiments and worship proper to a 
fallen and offending being, we have all to learn, as we 
have all to practise. 
The poet, whatever be done, is always great. Our 

•progenitors, in their first state, conversed with angels ; 
even when folly and sin had degraded them, they had 
not iiv their humiliation the port of mean suitors ; and 
they rise again to referential regard, when we find 
that their prayers were heard. 

As human passions did not enter the world before « 
the fall, there is in the Paradise Lost little opportunity 
for the pathetick ; but what little there is has not been 

* lost. That passion which is peculiar to rational nature 
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the aguish arising from the consciousness of tranS'' 
l^ression, and the horrors attending the sense of the 
4ivine displeasure, are very justly described and forci- 
bly Impressed. But the passibns are moved only oh 
one occasion ; sublimity is the general and prevailiri g 
quality of this poem ; sublimity variously modified, 
sometimes descriptive, sometimes argumentative. 

The' defects and faults of Paradise Lost, for faults 
and defects every work of man must have, it is the 
business of impartial criticism to discover. As, in 
displaying the excellence of Milton, I have not made 
long quotations, because of selecting beauties there 
had been no end, I shall in the same general manner 
mention that which seems to deserve censure ; for 
what Englishman can take delight ih transcribing' 
passages, which if they lessen the reputation of Mikon> 
diminish in some degree the honour of our country t 

The generality of my scheme does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bentley, 
perhaps better skilled in grammar than in poeti^v 
has often found, though he sometimes made them, and 
which he imputed ^o the obtrusions of a reviser, 
whom the author's blindness obliged him to employ. 
A supposition rash and groundless, if he thought it 
true ; and vile and pernicious, if, as is said, he in pri- 
vate allowed it to*l)e false. 

, The plan of Paradise Lost has this incoatvenience,* 
that it comprises neither human actions nor human 
manners.* The man and woman who act and suffer 
are in a state which no other man ©r woman can ever 
know. The reader finds no transaction in which he 
« can be engaged ; beholds no. condition in which he. 

* But, says Dr. Wartoo^ it has ihi'oughout a rererencc to tiumai^ 
life and actions, C. 
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can bj any effort of imagination plaee himself; h« 
has, therefore, little natural curiosity op sympathy. 
• Wckall, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's disobe* 
dience ; vre all sin like Adam, and like him imist all 
bewail opr offences ; we have restless and insidious 
enemies in the fallen angels ; and in the blessed spi*^ 
rits we have guardians and friends ; in the redemption 
oY mankind we jiope to be included ; in the description 
of heaven and hell we are surely interested, as we arc 
al^to reside hereaffter either in the regions of horrojr. 
OP bliss. 

But these truths are too i mptjrtant to be new ;^hey 
have been taught to «ar infancy ; they have mingled 
with our solitary thoughts and familiar convei^sation^ 
and are habitually interwoven with the whole texture 
of life. Being therefore not neW) they raise no unaccus* 
tomed emodon in the mind ; what we knew before, we 
-cannot learn ; what is not unexpected, cannot surprise. 
or the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, from 
some we recede with reverence, except when stated 
hours require their association ; and from others we 
shrink with Jkorror, or admit them only as salutary 
inflictions, as countei^oise^ to our interests and pas- 
sions. Such images rather obstruct the career of 
fancy than incite it. ' 

Pleasure and terror are indeed the genuine. sources 
of poetry ; but poetical pleasure must be such as hu- 
man intaginatbn tan at least conceive ; and poetical 
terror such as human strength and fortitude may com- 
bat. The good and evil of eternity sere too ponderous 
for the wings of wit ; the mind sinks under them with 
passive helplessness, content with calm belief and 
humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a different ap- 
pearance, and be conveyed to the mind by a ne^ tr^ 
H 4 
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of intermediate images. This Milton has undertakei^ 
and performed with pregnancy and vigour of mind 
peculiar to himself. Whoever considers the few 
radical positions which the scriptures afforded him, 
^ill wonder by what energetick operation he^ expand- 
ed them to such extent, and ramified them to so much 
, Variety, restrained as he was by religious reverence 
from li(fentiousness of fiction. 

Here is a full display of the united force of study- 
and genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, v4th 
judgment to digest, and fancy to combine them : MU- 
«on was able to sefect from nature, or from story> 
from ancient fable, or from modern science, whatever 
could illustrate or adorn his thoughts. An accumu- 
lation of knowledge impregnated his mind, fermented 
by study, and exalted by imagination. 

It has been therefore said, without an indecent 
hyperbole, by one of his encomiasts, that in reading 
Paradise Lost, we read a book of universal knowledge. 

r. But original deficience cannot be supplied. The 
want of human interest is always felt. Paradise Lost 
\ iaone of the books which the reader admires and lays 
^ down, and forgets to take up again. None ever 
. wished k longer than it is. Its perusal is a duty , 
rather than a pleasure. ,We read Milton for in- 
struction, retire harassed and overburdened, and look 
elsewhere for recreation ; we dessert our master, and 
; seek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's diesign is, that 
it requires the description of what cannot be described, 
the agency of spirits. He saw that immaterijility 
supplied no images, and that he could not sh^jw angek 
acting but by instruments of action ; he therjefore 
invested them with form and matter. This beij^g 
necessary, was therefore defensible ; and he should 
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fiave secured the consistency of his system, by keep- 
ii^g inunateriality out ^f sight, and enticing his reader 
to drop it from his thoughts. But he has unhappily 
perplexed his poetry with his philosophy. His infer- 
nal and celestial powers are sometimes pure spiriti 
and sometimes animated body. When Satan wi^lks 
with his lance upon the burning marl, he has a body, 
when, in his passage between hell and the new world) 
he is in danger of sinking in the vacuity, and is sup- 
ported by a gust of rising vapours, he has a body ; 
when he animates "the toad, he seems to be mere 
spirit, that can penetrate matter at pleasure ; when he 
starts up in hb oym shape, he has at least a determi- 
ned form ; and when he is brought before Gabriel, he 
has a spear and a shield, which he -had the power of 
hiding in the toad^ though the arms of the contending^ 
angeh are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitant? of Pandaemonium, being in- 
corporeal spirits, are at large, though without number, 
in a limited space ; yet in the battle, when they were 
overwhelmed by mountains, their armour hurt them, 
crushed in upon their substance, now grown gross by 
sinning. This. likewise happened to the uncorrupted 
angels, who were overthrown the sooner for their 
arms, for unarmed they might easily as spirits ^have 
evaded by contraction or remove. Even as spirits. they 
are hardly spiritual ; for contraction and remove are 
images of matter; but if they^could have escaped with- 
out their armour, they might have escaped from it, 
and left only the empty cover to be battered. Uriel 
when he rides on a sunbeam, is material ; Satan is ma- 
terial when he is afraid of the prowess of Adam. 

The confusion of spirit and matter which pervades 
the M hole narration of the war of heaven, fills it with, 
incongruity ; and the book in which it is related is^ I 
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believe, the favourite of children, ai^d gradually nc« . 
glected as Knowledge is increased. 

After the operation of immaterial s^entS) which 
cannot be explained, may be considered that of alle- 
gorical persons, which have no real existence. To 
exalt causes into agents, to invest abstract ideas with 
form, and animate tbem with activity, has always been 
the right of poetry. But such airy beings are, for the 
most part, suffered only to do their natural office and, 
retire. Thus fame tells a tale, and victory hovers over 
a general, or perches on a standard; but fame and vic- 
.tory can do no more. To give them any real employ- 
BXent, or ascribe to them any material agency, is to 
make them allegorical no longer, but to shock the 
mind by ascribing effects to non-entity. In the Pro- 
metheus of -fischylus, we «ee violence and stret^th^ 
and in the Alcestis of Euripides, we see death brought 
upon the stage, all as active persons of the dranfia ; but 
no precedents can justify absurdity. 

Milton's allegory of sin and death is undoubtedly* 
faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of death, and ma^ be 
allowed to be the portress of hell ; but when they stop 
the journey of Satan, a journey described as real, and 
when death offers him battle, the allegory is broken. 
Th&sin and doath should have shown the way to hell^ 
might have been allowed ; but they cannot facilitate 
the passage by bulletin g abridge, because the difficulty 
•f Satan's passage is described as real and sensible, 
and the bridge ought to be only figurative. The hell 
assigned to the rebellious spirits is described as not 
less local than the residence of man. It i» placed in 
some distant part of space, separated .from the regions 
cf harmony and order by a chaotic waste, and an unoc-* 
bupied vacuity; but sin and-de?^ worked up a xnole 
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of aggravated soil, cemented with asphaltus; a work 
too bulky for ideal arehitects. 

This un^ilfiil allegory appears to me one of the- 
greatest faults of the poem ; and to. this there was no 
temptation but the author's opinion of its beauty. 

To the^ conduct of the narrative some objections 
may be jnade. Satan is with great expectation brought 
before Gabriel in Paradise, and is suffered to go away 
unmolested. The ci*eatioo of man is represeiTted as 
the consequence of the vacuity left in heaven by the 
expulsion'of the rebels; yet Satan mentions it as a 
report rife in heaven before his departure. 

To find sentiments for the state of innocence was 
very difficult ; and something of anticipation perhaps 
is now and then discovered. Adam's discourse of 
dreams seems not to be the speculation of a new* 
created being. I know not whether his answer to the 
angel's reproof for curiosity docs not want something 
of propriety ; it is the speech of a noan acquainted 
with many other men. Some philosophical notions^ 
;^^ecially when the philosophy is false, might have 
been better omitted. The angel, in a comparison,, 
speaks of timorous deer, before deer were yet timor- 
ous, and ^fore Adam could understand the com- 
parison. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has some fiats among 
his elevations. This is only to say that all the parts 
are not equal. In every work one part must be for 
tlie sake of others; a palace must have passages; a^ 
poem must have transitions. It is no more to be re- 
quired that wit should always be blazing, than that 
the sun should always stand at noon. In a great worls. 
there is a vicissitude of luminous and opaque parts^ 
as there is in the world a succession of day and night. 
Milton> when. he has eijLpatiated in the sky,, may bc: 
H 6 
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' allowed sometimes to revisit earth; for what other- 
author ever soared so high, or sustained his flight so 
long F 
'^ Milton, heing well versed in the Italian poets, ap- 
, pttars to have borrowed often from them ; and, as 
every man catches something from his companions, 
; his desire of imitating Ariosto's levity has disgraced 
. his work with the paradiise of fools ; a fiction not in 
\ itself ill imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delightci too often ; . 
jhis equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to de- 
* fend by the example of the ancients ; his unnecessary 
and ungraceful use of terms of art ; it is not neces- 
sary to mention, because they are easily reniarkedy 
and generally censured ; and at last bear so little pro- 
portion to the whole, that they scarcely deserve the 
attention of a critick. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performance^^ 
Paradise Lost ; which he who can put in balance witb 
its beauties, must be considered not as nice but as 
dull, as less to be censured for. want of candour, thaix 
pitied for want of sensibility. 

Of Paradise Regained, the general judgment seem& 
now to be right, that it is in many parts elegant, and- 
everywhere instructive. It was not to be supposed 
that the writer of Paradise Lost could ever write with* 
o«it great effusions of fancy and exalted precepts of 
wisdom. The basis of Paradise Regained is narrow ;. 
a dialogue, without action can never please like aa 
union of the narrative and dramatick po- ^; (iad 
' this poem been written not by Mih' some 

imitator, it would have claimed and i nrsal 

praise. 

If Paradise Regained has been too m V 

ed^ Sampson Agonistes has in requital bi 
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adi&ired. It could only be by long prejudice, and th^ 
bigotry of learning, that Milton could prefer the an- 
ci^it tragedies, -with their encumbrance of a chorus, 
to the exhibitions of the French and English stages ; 
aiK|.it is only by a blind confidence in the reputation 
of Milton, that a drama can be praised in which the 
intermediate parts have neither cause nor conse- 
quence, neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe. 
. In this tragedy are however many particular beau- 
ties, .many just sentiments and striking lines ; but it 

■wants that power of attracting the attention which a 
well-connected plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatick writ- 

-^ing J he knew human nature only in the gross, and 
kad never studied the shades of character, nor the 
conibinations of concurring, nor the perplexity of con- 
tending passions. He had read much, and knew what 
books ' could teach ; but had mingled little in the 
world, and viras deficient in the knowledge which cxj- 
perience must confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an: 
uniform peculiarity of diction, a mode and cast of ex- 
pression, which bears little resemblance-^to that of any 
former writer : and which is so far removed, from 
eommon use, that an unlearned reader, when he first 
opens his book, finds himself surprised by a new Ian- 
.guage. 

This novelty has been, by those who can find no- 
thing wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious en- 
deavours after words suitable to the grandeur^ of his 
ideas. Our language, says Addison, sunk under him. 
But the truth is, that both in prose and verse, he had' 
formed his style by a perverse and pedaniick princi- 
ple. He was desirous to use English words with a 
foreign idiom. This in all his prose is discovered 
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and condemned ; for there judgment operates freelf - 
neither softened by the beauty, nor awed by the dig-^ 
nity of his thoughts ; but such is the power of hi» 
poetry, tlmt his call is obeyed without resistance, tha <' 
reader feels himself' in captivity to a higher anil. a 
nobler mind, and criticism sinks in admiration. 

/'" Milton's style was not modified by his subject ;:. 
what is shown with greater extent in Paradise Lost, 
may be found in Comus. One source of his peculi* 
au-ity was his familiarity witli the Tuscan poetsj the 
disposition of his words is, I think, frequently Italian k 

I perhaps sometimes combined with other tmgues* • 
Of him, at last, may be said what Jonson says o£ 
Spenset, that he wrote no langua'ge, but has formed.^ 

. what Butler calls a Babylonish dialect, in itself harsh 
and barbarousj biit made by exalted genius and exten- 
sive learning the vehicle of so much instruction and' 

' so much pleasure, that, like other lovers, we fiad 
grace in its deformity. 

i Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cannot 
want the praise of copiousness and variety : he' wa». 

< master of his language in its full extent; and bias se- 

^ lected the melodious wbrds with such diligence, that 

: from his book alone the art of English poetry might 

: be learned. 

Aflter his diction, something must be said of his ver^ 

" sificati6n. The measure, he says, is the English he- 

. roick verse without rhyme. ' Of this mode he had. 
many examples among the Italians, and some in his 
owa country. The earl of Surrey is said to have 
translated one of Vlrgil*s books without rhyme; and 
beside our tragedies, a few short poems had appeared 
in blank verse ; particularly one tending to reconcile 
the nation to Raleigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, and 
probably written by Raleigh himself. These pettjr 
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performances cannot be supposed to have much influ- 
enced Milton, who more probably took his hint from 
Trtssino's Italia Liberata; and, finding blank verse 
eafiier than rhyme, was desirous of persuading himself 
thfit it is betten 

Rhyme, he says, and says truly, is no necessary ad- 
junctoftrue poetry But, perhaps, of poetry as amen* 
tal operation, metre, or musick is no necessaiy ad-* 
junct : it is however by the musick of metre that poet- 
ry has been discriminated in all languages ; and in lan- 
g^uages melodiously constructed, with a due propor- 
tion^ long and short syllables, metre is sufficient. But 
nelanguage cannot communicate its rules to ano- 
ther ; where metre is scanty and imperfect, some help ; 
is necessary. The musick of the English heroick line 
strikes the ear so faintly, that it is easily lost, unless 
all the syllables of every line co-operate together ; this 
co-operation ican be only obtained by the preservation 
of every verse unmingled with another, as a distinct * 
system of sounds ; and this distinctness is obtained and 
preserved by the artifice of rhyme. The variety of 
pauses, so much boasted by the lovers of blank verse, 
changes the measures of an English poet to the peri- 
ods of a declaimer ; and there are only a few skilful , 
and happy readers of Milton, who enable their audi- 
ence to perceive where the lines end or begin. Blank 
verse, said an ingeniouft critlck, seems to be verse 
only to the eye. 

Poetry may subsist \rithout rhyme, but English 
poetry will not often please ; nor can rhyme evpr be 
safely spared but where the subject is able to. support ^ 
itself. Blank verse makes some approach to that 
which is called the lapidary style ; has neither the 
easiness of prose, nor the melody of numbers, and 
therefore tires by long continuance. Of the Italian 
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writers without rhyme, whom Milton alleges as pre*^ 
cedents, not one is popular ; what reason could urge 
in its defence, has been confVited by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of, rhyme, I cannot 
prevail on myself t6 wish that Milton had been a 

^ rhymer ; for I cannot wish his work to be other than 
it is ; yet, like other heroes, he is to be admired rather 
than imitated. He that thinks himself capable of as- 
tonishing, may write blank verse ; but those that hope 
only to please must condescend to rhyme. 
. The highest praise of genius is original invention. 
Milton caimot be said to have contrived the structure 
of an epick poem, and therefore owes reverence toi 
that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all getie* 

.rations must be indebted for the art of poetical narra- 
tion, for the texture of the fable, the variation of inci- 
dents, the interposition of dialogue, and all the strata* 
gems that surprise and enchain attention. But of all 
the borrowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps th« 
least indebted. He was naturally a thinker for him- 
self, confident of his own abilities, and disdainful of 
help or hinderance : he did not refuse admission to 
the thoughts or images of his predecessors, but he 
did not seek them. From his contemporaries he 
neither courted nor received support; there is in, his 
writings nothing by which the pride of other authors 
might be gratified, or favour gained ; no exchange of 
praise, nor solicitation of support. His great works 
were performed under discountenance, and in blind- 
ness ^ but difficulties vanished at his touch ; he was 
bom for whatever is arduous ; and his work is not the 
greatest of heroick poems; only because it is Qot the 
first. 
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kJF the gr«at author of HudAras there is a life pre- 
fixed to the latter editions of his poem^ by an un- 
known writer, and therefore of disputable authority 
and some account is incidentally given by Wotd, 
who confesses the uncertainty of his own nari-aiive ; 
more however than they knew cannot now be learned, 
and nothing remains but to compare and copy them. 
. Samuel Butlbr was born in- the parish of Strcns- 
ham in Worcestershire, according to his biographer, 
in 1^13. This account Dr- Nash finds confirmed by 
the register. He was christened Feb. 14. 

His father*s condition is variously represented. 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy; but 
Mr. Longucville, the son of Butler's principal friend, 
says he was an honest farmer with some small estate, 
who made a shift to educate his son at the grammar- 
school of Worcester, under Mr. Henry Bright,* from 

* These are the \por(1s of the author of the short account of BuUer, 
prefixed to Hudibns, which Dr. Johnson, notwithstanding what he 
flays above, seems to have supposed was written by Mr. Longiievilles 
the father ; but the contrary is to be inferred from a subsequent pas- 
sage, wherein the author laments that he had neither such an ao- 
qoaintaoce iK>r interest with Mr. Longueville as to procure^ from 
, him the golden remains of Butler there mentioned. He was proba- 
bly led into the mistake by a note in the Biog. Brit. p. 1077, signjfj« 
ingthat the sob of this genUem^ was living in 1736. 
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■ivhosc care he removed for a short tiinc to Cam- 
bridge; but, for want of monej^, was never made a 
member' of any college. Wood leaves us rather 
doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Oxford; 
but at last makes him pass six or seven years, at Cam- 
bridge, without knowing in what hall or college-; 
yet it can hardly^ bt imagined that he lived so»^long in 
either university, but as belonging to one house or 
another ; and it is still less likely that he could have 
so long inhabited a place of learning with so little, dis- 
tinction as to leave his residence uncenain« Dr. Nash 
has discovered that his father was owner of a house 
and a little land, worth about eight pounds a year, still 
called Butler's tenement. 

Wood has his information from his brother, whose 
ilarrative placed him at Cambridge., in opposition to 
that of his neighbours, which sent him to Oxford. 
Tfaie brother seems the best authority, till, by confes- 
sing his inability to tell his hall or college, he gjLveft 
reas<Mi to suspect that' he was resolved to bestow pa 
him an academical education ; but durst not name a 
college, for fear of detection. 

He. was for some time, according to the author (^ 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William Loo' 
gaeviHe, I find an accountt written by a person who was well ac- 
quainted with htm, to this effect ; viz that he was a conveyancing 
, lawyer, and a bencher of the loner Temple, and had raised himself 
from a- low beginning to very great eminence in tl^t profession ; 
that he was eloquent and learned, of spotless integrity ; that he su[)- 
ported an aged father who had ruined his fortunes by extravagance* 
and by hit industry sftid application re-edified a ruined; family ; that 
he supported Butler, who, but for him, must UteraUy have starved ; 
and reeeivud from him as a reeompence' the papers called his Ue- 
matns. Life of the lord-keeper Guilford, p. 289. These have ance 
been given to the pubtick by Mr. Thyeb, of Manchester ; and theori- ^ 
ginals are now in th« huidi of tho iiev. Dr. Farmerj^ master of Gma- 
liuel CoUege, Camteidge. H, 
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his life, clerk to Mr. Jeffery's of .Earrs Croomb in 
Worcestershire, an embent justice of the peace. In 
his service he had not only leisure for study, but for 
recreation ; his amusements were mtSsiek and paint- 
ing; and the reward of his pencil was the- friendship 
of the celebrated Cooper. Some pictures, «aid to be 
his, were shown to Dr. Nash, at Barfs Croomb ; but 
when he inquired for them some years afterward, |ie 
found them destroyed to stop windows, and owns that 
they hardly deserved abetter fate. 

He was afterward admitted iaio the f«mily of th^ 
countess of Kent, where he had the use of a library) 
Jtnd so miijch r^commetided himself to Selden, that 
he was often employed by him in literary business. 
Selden, as is well known, was steward to the countess, 
and is supposed to have gained much of his wealth by 
liianaging her estate. - * 

In what character Butjet* was adhnitted into thai 
lady's service, how long he continued in it, and why 
he left it, is, like the other incidents of his life, utter- 
ly unknown. 

The vicissitudes of his condition placed him^ after- 
wards in the family of sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom- 
weirs officers. Here he observed so much, of the 
character of the sectaries, that he is said to have writ- 
ten or begun his poem at this time ; and it is likely 
that such a design would be formed in a place wher^ 
he saw the principles and practices of the rebels, au- 
dacious and undisguised in the confidence of success. 
' At length the king returned, and the time came in 
which loyalty hoped for its -reward. Butler, however, 
was only made secretary to the earl of Carbury, pre- 
sident of the principality of Wales; who conferred 
on him the stewardship of Ludlow castle^ when thft 
court of the marches Ufas revived. 
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In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a 
gentlewoman of a good family ; and lived, says Wood, 
upon her fortune, having studied the common law, 
but never practised it. A fortune she had, says his 
biographer, but it was lost by bad sfecurities. 

In 1 663 was published t;he first part, containing 
three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, as 
Prior relates, was made known at court by the taste 
and influence of the earl of Dorset When it was 
known, it was necessarily adtnired : the king quoted, 
the courtiers^ studied, aadthc wtiole party of the roy- 
alists applauded it. Every eye watched for the gbldcn 
shower which was to fall upon the author, who cer- 
tainly was not without his part ii^ the general expec- 
tation. 

In 1664 the second part appeared ; the curiosity of 
the nation was rekindled, and the writer was again 
praised and elated. But praise was his whole reward. 
Clarendon, says Wood, gave him reason to hope for 
<< places and employments of value and credit ;" but 
no such advantages did he ever obtain. It is report- 
ed, that the king once gave him three hundred gui- 
neas ; but of this temporary bounty I find no proof. , 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Villiers duke 
of Buckingham, when he was chancellor of Cam- 
bridge : this is doubted by the other writer, who yet 
allows the duke to have been his frequent benefactor. 
That both these accounts are false there is reason to. 
suspect, from a story told by Packe, in his account of 
the life of Wycherley; and from some verses which 
Mr, Thyer has published in the author's remains. 

" Mr. Wycherley," says Packe, *^ had always laid 
hold of any opportunity which offered of representing 
to the duke of Buckingham how well Mr. Butler had 
deserved of the royal family, by writing his iniinitabl« 
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HucHbras ; and that it was a re^oach to the court, 
that a person of his loyalty and wit should suffer in 
obscurity, and under the wants he did. The duke 
alwaya seemed to hearken to him with attention 
enough ; and, after some time, undertook to recom- 
mend iiis pretension^ to his majesty. Mr. Wycher- 
ley, in hopes to keep him steady to his word, obtained 
of his grace to name a day, when he might introduce 
that modest and unfortunate poet to his new patron. 
At last an appointment was made, and the place of 
xneeting was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler 
and his friend attended accordingly ; the duke joined 
them ; but as the d— 1 would have it, the door of the 
room where they sat was open, and his grace, who 
had seated himself near it, observing a pimp of his 
acquaintance, the creature too was a knight, trip by 
with a brace of ladiesj immediately quitted his en- 
gagement to follow another kind of business, at 
which he was more ready than in4ioing good offices, 
to men of desert ; though no one was better qualified 
than he, both in regard to his fortune and understand- 
ing> to protect them ; and, from that time to the day 
of his death, poor Butler never found the least effect 
^f his -promise." 

Such is the story. The verses are written with ^ 
degree of acrimony, such as neglect and disappoint- 
ment might naturally excite ; and such as it would bo 
hard to imagine Butler capable of expressing against 
a man who had any cls^m to his gratitude. 

Notwithstanding this discouragement and neglect, 
he still prosecuted his design ; and in 1678 published 
atr.'rd part, which still leaved the poem imperfect 
and abrupt. How much more he originally intended, 
or with what events the action was to be concludedg 
it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought strange 
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that he should stop here, however iio^)ip«ciedIy« Tto 
wTitfi without reward 19 sufficiently iunpj^ett»iiig. He 
had now arrived at an age whejQ he might thif^s: k 
proper to be in jeal no longec/and perhaps his healdk 
jtmghi now begin to fail. 

He died in 1 6B0 ; and Mr. Lthgueville, having nn* 
euccqisfifllf, solicited a aubscription forhis interments 
In Westminister abbey, buried him at his own coat ia> 
liie church yard erf Covent Garden.* Dr. Simon Pa* 
trick read the service. 

' Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who nattied. 
for his authority,^ Mr. Lowndes of the treasury, that 
fiutler had a yearly pension of an hundred pounds. 
This is contradicted by all tradition^ by the con^plaint& 
^f Oldham, and by the reproaches of Dryden ; and I 
am afraid will never be confirmed* . 
. About sixty years afterward, Mr. Barber, a printer, 
mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's principles^ 
bestowed on bim ftonoaument in Westminster abbeys 
thus inscribed : 

M.S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 

Qui Strenshamisc ia-ftgro Yigorn. nat 161 2> 

obiit Lond. 1680. , 

Vk* doetus impriniis, acer,^ integer } 

C^[ieribua lqg«nuy oen item prsmiis^ ^lix ;" 

Satyrici apud nog Carminiai Artifex egregi^s i 

Quo simulate Religio^is Larvam detraxit» 

Kt PerdueUium sceiera Hberrimfe exagitavit.; ' 

Ssri^toram io sao genere. Primus & Postremua. 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fer^ omnia^ 

' De^sset etiam mortuo Tumulus, 

Hipe tandem posito marmore, ouravit 

Johannes Ba-rber, Ciris Londihensis, 1791. 

* In a note in the « Biographia BritannieR,'' p. 1075, he is said, 
«m the authority of the youuger Mr. LougueviHe, to have Kv«d for 
^orae ye»r8 in Rose-stveet, Covent Garden, aod also that he died 
iliere; the latter of these particulars is rendered highly psojbahlif^ 
>>j his bemg interred in the eemetery of thabpariah. H. 
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AfteJr his death Hrere published thr^o small volume^ 
cf his posthiimous works : I know not by whom col* 
lected, or by what authority asoeftained ;* and) lately, 
two volumes more have been printed by Mr. Thyer 
of Manchester, indubitably genuine. From none of 
these pieces can his life be traced, or his character 
discovered. Some verses, in the last collection, show 
bim to have been among tho^e Vho ridiculed the in? 
stitution of the royal society, of which the enemies 
were for some time very numerous and very ^rimo- 
iiioiis, for what reason it is hard to conceive, since th^ 
philosophers professed not to advance doctriies, but 
to produce ^ts ; and the most zealous enem^ of ia« 
novation must admit the gradual progress ^f exper 
rience, however he may oppose hyppthetical/emerity'. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life (f Butler^ 
a manjrhose name can only perish with his/anguagCf 
The mode and place of- his education are ^nknown ; 
tiiie events of his life are ivariously relatejl ; and all 
that can be told with certainty is>that he ^as po.or. 

The poem of Hudibras is one of those expositions 
of which a nation may justly boast ; as the iniagea 
vhich it exhibits are domestick, the seatiments un- 
borrowed and unexpected, and the stradi of diction 
original and peculiar. We must not, ho^ever^ suffer 
the pride, which we assume as the cnintrymen oi 
Butler, to make any encroachment upoi justice^ nor 
approprjate those* honours which othois have a rig)it 
to &hare. The poem of Hudibras is mt wh<dly Eng-' 
Ush ; the original idea is to be found ii the history of . 
Pon Quixote ; a book to which a mina of the greatest 
powers may be indebted without disgrace. 

Cervantes shows a man, who hav^g, by the inces- 
aant perusal of incredible tales, subjected his under- 

f They vere eoUeeted into one, tad pidyfislied Uv 12me. 17SS. H- 
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standing to hh imagination, and familiarized his mind 
by pertinacious meditation to . trains of incredible 
events, and scenes of impossible existence, goes out 
in the pride of knighthood to redress wrongs, aud de- 
fend virgins, to rescue captive princesses, and tumble 
usurpers from their thrones; attended by a squire^ 
whose cunning, too low for the suspicion of a gene- 
rous mind, enables him often to cheat his master. 

The hero of Butler is a presbyterian justice, who, 
in the r:onlidence of legal authority, and the rage of 
fcealous ignorance, ranges the country to repress su- 
perstition and correct abuses, accompanied by an in* 
dependent clerk, disputatious and obstinate, with 
whom h!i often debates, but never conquers him. 

CervaHeshad so much kindness for Don Quixote^ 
that, howjver he embarrasses him with absurd dis- 
tresses, \t gives him so much sense and virtue as 
may preserve our esteem ; wherever he is, or what- 
ever he d***' he is made by matchless dexterity com- 
n . ms, but never contemptible. 

" Hudlbras, his poet had no tenderness; 
that any pity should be shown or re- 
\ he gives him up at once to laughter 
dthout any quality that can dignify or 
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dignity. He sends him out a coloneiliag) dod.yet 
never brings him within sight of war. 

If Hudibras be considered as the representative of 
the presbyterians, it is not easy to say why his wea- 
pons should be represented as ridiculous or useless 9 
for, whatever judgment might be passed upon their 
knowledge or their arguments, experience had suffi- 
ciently shown that their swords were not to be de- 
■spised. 

The hero, thus compounded of swaggerer and pe- 
dant, of knight and justice^ is led forth to action, with 
his squire Ralpho, an independent enthusiast. 

X3f the contexture of events planned by the author, 
which is called the action of the, poem, since it is 
loft imperfect, no judgment can be made. It is pro- 
bable that the hero was to be led through many luck- 
less adventures, which would give occasion, like his 
attack upon the bear and^ddle^ to expose the ridicu- 
lous rigour of the secretaries ; like his encounter with 
Sidrophel and Whacum, to make superstition and 
credulity contemptible ; or, like his recourse to the 
low retailer of the law, discover the fraudulent prac- 
tices of different .professions. 

. What series of events he would have formed, or in 
what manner he would have rewarded or punished 
his hero, it is now vain to conjecture. His work 
nxust have had, as it seems, the defect which Dryden . 
imputes to Spenser ; the action could not have been 
one ; there could only have been a succession of in- 
cidents, each of which might have happened without 
the rest, and which could not all * co-operate to any 
single conclusion. 

The discontinuity of the action might however 
have been easily forgiven, if there had been action 
^enough ; but I believe every reader regrets the:pau^ 

VOL. IX. • I 
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ci^ of exeats, and compUdns that in the poem of 
HudibraS) as in the history of Thncydides, thei« 
18 more ssdd than done. The scenes are too seldom 
changed, and the attention is tired with long con- 
versation. 

It is indeed much more easy to form dialogues 
>lian(Q contrive adventures. Every positicMi makes 
ivay for an argument, and every objection dictates an 
answer. When two disputants are engaged upon a 
complicated and extensive question, the difficulty is 
not to continue, but to end the controversy. But 
whether it be that we comprehend but few of the 
possibilities of life^ or that life itself affords little va- 
riety, every man who has tried knows how much la- 
bour it will cost to form such a combination of cir- 
cumstances, as shall have at once the grace of novelty 
and credilnlity, and delight fancy without violence to 
reason. 

Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is not perfect 
Some power of engaging t;he attention might have 
"been added to it, by quicker reciprocation, by season- 
able interruptions, by sudden questions, and by a 
nearer approach to dramatick sprightlmess ; without 
which fictitious speeches will always tire, however 
sparkling with sentences, and however variegated 
with allusions. 

The great source of pleasure is variety. Unifor- 
mity must tire at last, though it be uniformity of es:- 
cellence. We love to eacpect; and when expecta- 
tion is disappointed or gratified, we want to be i^;aui 
expecting. For this impatience of the present, whoever 
Vrould please must make provision. The skilful writ- 
er Muify muicety make^ a due distribution of Uie still 
and animated parts. It' is for want of this artful ia- 
tertexturc) and those necessary changes^ that the 
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xvhole of a book may be tedious, though all the parts 
Bre praised. 

If inexhaustible wit could give perpetual pleasure, 
no eye would ever le^ve half-read the work of Butler ; 
for what poet has ever brought so many remote 
images so happily together ? It is scarcely possible 
"to peruse a page without finding some association oT 
Images that was never found before. By the firvt 
paragraph the reader w amused, by the next he is 
delighted, and by a few mere strained to astonbh-^ 
xnent; ^ut astonishment is a toilsome pleasure ; he k 
soon weary of wondering, and longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Matho dicei*e, die aliquando 
lit bene, die neiitrum, die aliquando male. 

Imagination is useless without knowledge ; nature 
gives in vain the power of combination, unless study 
and observation supply materials to be combined* 
Butler's treasures of knowledge appear proportioned 
to Ills expense : whatever topick employs his mind, 
Jbie shows himself qualified to expand and illustrate it 
with all the accessaries that books can furnish : he is 
found not only to have travelled the beaten road, but 
the by-paths of literature ; not only to have taken ge- 
neral surveys, but to have examined particulars with 
minute inspection. 

If the French boast the learning of Rabelais^ we 
need not be afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

But the most valuable psdts of his performance are 
those which retired study and native wit cannot aup* 
. ply. He that merely makes a book from books may 
1^ useful, but can scarcely be great. Butler had 
Jaot suffered life te glide beside him unseen or unob- 
served. He bad watched with great diligence the 
^Iperai^ons of human nature, and traced the effects 
J[ 2 
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x>f opinion) humour, interest, and passion. From 
such remarks proceeded that great number of senten^ 
tious dtstlchs which have passed into conversation, 
and are added as proverbial axioms to the general 
stock of pra^^tical knowledge. 

When an3r work has been viewed and admired, the 
first question of intelligent curiosity is, how was it 
performed? Hudiforas was not a hasty effusion ; it was 
not produced by a sudden tumult of imagination, or 
a short.paroxysm of violent labour. To accumulate 
such a mass of sentiment at the call of accidental de- 
sire, or of sudden necessity, is beyond the reach and 
power of the most active and comprehensive mind. 
I am informed by Mr. Thyer of Manchester, the 
excellent editor of this author's relicks, that he could 
show something tike Hudibras in prose. He has in 
his possession the common-place book, in which Biit- 
ler reposited, not such events or precepts as are ga- 
thered by reading, but such remarks, similitudes, 
allusions, assemblages, or inferences, as occasion 
prompted, or meditation produced, those thoughts 
that were generated in his own mind, and might be 
usefully applied to some future ^purpose. Such is 
the labour of those who write for immortality. 

But human works are not easily found without a 
perishable part. Of the ancient poets eveiy reader 
feels the mythology tedious and expressive. Of Hu- 
<Ubras, the manners, being founded on opinions, are 
temporaiy and Jocal, and therefore become every day 
less intelligible, and less striking. What Cicero 
says of philosophy is tmie tikewise-of wit and humour, 
that << time effaces J^he fictions of opinion, and con- 
« firms the determinations of nature.'* Such man- 
ners as dependiwpon standing relati<ms and generd 
jMssions^urexo-extended with the race of man^ hm 
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tliose modifications of Jife, and peculiarities of prac- 
tice, which are the progeny of error and perverse- 
nessj or at best of some accidental influence or tran- 
sient persuasion, must perish with their parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which transported 
the last* century with merriment is lost to us, who 
do not know the sour solemnity, the sullen supersti- 
tion, the gloomy moroseness, and the stubborn scru- 
,ples, of the ancient puritans; or, if we knew them^ 
derive our information only from books, or from.tra- 
dition, have never had them before our eyes, and 
cannot but by recollection and study understand the 
lines in which they are satirized. Our grand&thers' 
knew the picture from the life ; we judge of the life 
by contemplating the picture. 

It is scarcely possible, in the regularity and com- 
posure of the present time, to image the tumult of 
absurdity, and clamour of contradiction, which per- 
plexed doctrine, disordered practice, and disturbed 
both public and private quiet, in that age when sub- 
ordination was broken, and awe was hissed away ; 
when any unsettled innovator, who could hatch a half- 
formed notion produced it to the publick; wheil 
every man might become a preacher, and almost 
every preacher could collect a congregation. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably sup- 
posed to reside in the parliament. What can be con- 
cluded of the lower classes of the people, when in one 
of the parliaments' summoned by Cromwell it was 
seriously proposed, that all the records in the Tower 
should be burnt, that all memory of things past - 
should be effaced, and that the whole system of life-- 
should conunence anew ? 

• The seventecAlk. 
X-3 
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We have never been witnesses of animosities ex- 
cited by the use c^ mince'^ies and plum-porridge ^ 
nor seen with vhat abhorrence those who could eat 
them at all other times of the year, would shrink 
from them in December. An old puritan, who was 
alive in my childhood, beit^ at one of the feasts of 
the church invited by a neighbour to partake his 
cheer, told him, that if he would treat him at an ale- 
house with beer brewed for all times and seasons, he 
should accept his kindness, but would have none of 
his superstitious meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of 
^ games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker upon^ 
Lots may see how much learning and reason one of 
the first scholars of his age thought necessary, to prove 
that it was no crime to throw a die, or play at cards, 
or to hide a shilling for the reckoning. 

Astrology, however, against which so much of the 
satire is directed, was not more the folly of the pu-* 
ritans than of others. It had in that time a very ex- 
tensive domiiuon. Its predictions raised hopes and 
fears in minds which ought to have rejected it with 
contempt. In hazardous undertakings, care was takea 
to begin under the influence of a propitious planet ; 
and, when the king was prisoner in Carisbrook cas- 
tle, an astrologer was consulted what hour would be 
found most favourable to an escape. 

What effect thif^ poem had upon the publick, whe-^ 
' ther it shamed imposture, or reclaimed credulity, ia 
not easily determined. Cheats can seldom stand long 
against laughter. It is certain that the credit of pla- 
netary intelligence wore fast away ; though some men 
of knowledge, and Dryden among them, continued to 
believe that conjunctions and oppositions had a great 
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part in- the distributi<»i of good or evil) and in the 
govermnentof sublunary things. 

Poetical action ought to be probable upon certain 
suppositions ; and such probability as burlesque re* 
quires is here violated only by one incident. Nothing 
can show more plainly tii^ necessity of doing some- 
things and the difficulty of finding something to do» 
than that Butler was reduced to transfer to his hero 
the fiaggellation of Sancho^ not the most agreeable 
fiction of Cervantes ; very suitable indeed to the man- 
ners of that age and nation, which ascribed wonder- 
ful efficacy to voluntary penances ; but so remote, 
from the practice and opinions of the Hudibrastick 
time, that ^judgment and imagination are alike offend-^ 
ed. 

The dicdon of this poem is grossly fiimiliar, andtiMS. 
numbers puiposely neglected, except in a few places 
where the thoughts by their native excellence secure 
themselves from violation, being such as mean lati* 
guage cannot express. The mode of versification 
has been blamed by Dryden, "v^ho regrets that the 
heroick measure was not rather chosen* To the cri-* 
tical sentence of Dryden the highest reverence, would 
be due, were not his decisions often porecipitate, and 
his opinions immature. When he wished to change 
the measure, he probably would have been willing ta 
change more. If he intended that, when the num^^ 
bers were heroick, the diction should still remaiBfe 
Yttlgar, he {banned a very heterogeneous and unnatu- 
ral composition. If he preferred a general stateli* 
ness both of sound and words, he can be only under- 
stood to wish Butler had undertaken a different 
work. 

The measure is quick, sprightly, and colloquial, 
suitable to the vulgarity of the words, and the levity 
1.4 
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of the sentiments. But such numbers and such die- 
tion can gain regard only when they are used by. a 
writer whose vigour of &ncy and copiousness of 
knowledge entitle him to contempt of <M*naments, and. 
who> in confidence of the novelty and jusmess of his 
conceptions, can afford to tktow metaphors and epi* 
thets away< To another that conveys common, 
thoughts in careless versification, it will only be said, 
« Pauper videri Cinna vult, & est pauper." The . 
meaning and diction will be worthy of each other, 
and criticism may jusUy doom them to perish toge- 
ther. 

Nor even though another Butlerfhould arise, would : 
another Hlidibras obtain the same regard. Burlesque, 
consists in a disproportion between the style and the 
sentiments, or between the adventitious sentiments 
and the fundamental subject. It therefore, like all 
bodies compounded of heterogeneous parts contains 
in it a principle of corruption. AU disproportion is 
unnatural; and from what is tmnatural we can de- 
rive only the pleasure which novelty produces. We 
admire it awhile as- a strange thing ; but, whe;n it is. 
no longer strange, we perceive its deformity. It is- 
a kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition de-^- 
tects itself;, and the reader, learning in time what 
he is to expect, lays down his book, as the spectator 
turns away fi*om a second exhibition of those tricks,^ 
of which the only use is to shq^w that they can.be 
played. 
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J OHN WILMOT, afterward earl of Rochester,- 
the son of Henry earl of Rochester, better known by 
the title of lord Wilmot, so often mentioned in Cla- - 
Tendon's history, was born April 10, 1647, s^ Ditch- 
ley in Oxfordshire. After a grammatical education 
at the school of Bur ford, he entered a nobleman into 
Wadham college in 1659, only twelve years old ; and 
in 1661, at fourteen, was, with some other persons of , 
high rank, made master of arts by lord Clarendon in ^ 
person* 

He travelled 'afterward iiito France and Italy ; and • 
at his return devoted himself to the court. In 1 665 
he went to sea with Sandwich, and distinguished him- 
self at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity; and the 
next summer served again onboard sir Edward 
Spragge, who, iii the heat of the engagement, having 
s^ message of reproof to * send to one of -his captains, 
could find no man ready to carry it but Wilmot, who^ - 
ixian open boat, went and returned amidst the storm 
of shot. • 

But his repmation for bravery was not lasting ;: he 
was reproached for slinking away in street quarrel^, 
and leaving' Jiis companions to shifts as they could 
without him ; and Sheffield duke of Buckingham has 
left a story of his refusal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, 
IvMch. he totrily subdued in his travels j biitj vrhen - 
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he became a courtier, he unhappily addicted himself 
to dissolute and vicious company, by which his prin- 
ciples were corrupted, and his manners depraved. 
He lost all sense of religious restraint, and finding it 
not convenient to admit iix^ authority of laws which 
he was resolved not to obey, sheltered his wickedness 
behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noisy and licentious merri- 
ment which wine incites, his companions eagerly 
encouraged him in excess, and he willingly indulged 
it; till, as he confessed to Dr. Burnet, he was for 
five years together continually drunk, or so much 
inflamed by frequent ebriety, as in no interval to be 
master of himself. 

In this state he played many frolics, which it is not 
for his honour that we should remember, and which 
are not now distinctly knowur He often pursued low 
amours in -mean disguises, and always acted with 
great exactness and dexterity the characters which 
he assumed. 

He once erected a stage on Tower-hill, and ha- 
rangued the populace as a mountebank ; and, having 
made physic part of his study, is said to have practised 
it successfully. 

He was so much in favour with king Charles, that 
be was made one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber, and comptroller of Woodstock Park. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never^ 
except in his paroxysms of intemperance, was wholly 
negligent of study ; he read what is considered a9 
polite learning so much, that he Is mentioned by Wood 
as the greatest scholar of all the nobility. Sometimes 
he retired into the country, and amused himself with 
writing libels, in which he did not ]»elei^ to confine 
Idnself totfutlw 
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His {avouriie author in French was Boileau, mid itv 
English Cowley. 

Thus in a course of drunken gaiety, and gross sen-* 
suality, with interrals of study perhaps yet more cri-- 
minal, wi^h an avowed contempt of all decency and 
order, a total disregard of every moral, and a reso* 
lute denial of every religious obligation, he lived 
worthless and useless, and blazed out his youth and 
his health in lavish voluptuousness ; till, at the age of 
one-and-thirty, he had exhausted the fond of Ixhf 
and reduced himself to a state of weakness and 
decay. 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance with Dr» 
Burnet, to whom he laid open with great freedom th© 
tenour of his opinions, and the course of his life, and 
from whom he received such conviction of the rea- 
sonableness of moral duty, and the truth of Christiani- 
ty, as produced a total change both of his manners 
and opinions. The account of those salutary confer* 
ences is given by Burnet, in a book, entitled, « Some 
*< passages of the life and death of John earl of Ro- 
" Chester," which the critic ought to read for its 
elegance, the philosopher for its arguments, and tfia 
saint for its piety. It were an injury to the reader t» 
offer him an abridgment. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had completed his. 
fhirty-fourth year; and was^ so worn away by a long 
ilhiess, tfiat life went out without a struggle. 
' Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour of his 
colloquial vrit, and remarkable for many wild pranks 
and rallies of extravagance. The glare of his gene* 
ral character ^ff^sed itself upon his writings ; the 
Compositions of a man whose nanve was heard so 
•ften, were certain of attention, and from many roa- . 
ders certain of applause. This blaze of reputation is 
16 
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not yet quite extinguished ;. and his poetry still rc" 
tains some splendour beyond that which genius hae 
bestowed. 

Wood and Burnet give xls reason to believe, that 
much was imputed to him which he did not write. 
I know not by whom the original collection was made, 
OP by what authority its genuineness was ascertained. 
The first edition was published in the year of his 
death, with an air of concealment, professing in the 
title-page to be printed at Antvjerfi^ 

Of some of the pieces, however, there is no doubt. 
The imitation of Horace's Satire, the verses to lord 
Mulgrave, Satire against Man, the verses upon JVb- 
Mng^ and perhaps $ome others, are I believe genuine^ 
and perhaps, most of those which die late - coUectiK^r 
exhibits. 

As he cannot be supposed to have fiouad leisure 
for any course of continued study, his pieces are 
commonly shorty such as one fit of resolution, would 
produce. 

His s<mgs have no particu»lar character -y they telly 
like other songs, in smooth, and easy language, of 
«Oorn and kindness, dismission and desertion, absence, 
and inconstancy, with the common-places of artificial 
courtship. They are cdhimonly smooth and easy ; 
but have little nature, and little sentiment. 

His imitatiofi of Horace on Lucilius is not inele- 
l^t, or unhappy. In the reign of Charles the Second 
V, began that adaption, which has since been very fre- 
quent, of ancient poetry to present times ; and per- 
Ihaps few veill be found where the parallelism is 
better preserved than in this. The versification is 
indeed sometimes carieless, but it is sometimes yigorii* 
«Qs W^ weighty. 
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The strongest effort of his muse is his poem upon 
JVoMng. He.is not the first who has chosen this barren 
topick for the boast of his fertility. There is a poem 
called JS^t in Latin by Ptuaerat^ a poet and critick 
of the sixteenth century in France, who, in his 
own epitaph, expresses his ^al for gpod poetry 
thus: 

— • MoUiter Msa quiescent, 
Sint laodo carminibus «ofi onerata malis. 

His works are not common, and' therefore I shair 
subjoin his verses. 

In examining this performance, nothir^j must be 
considered as having not only a negative but a. kind' 
of positive signification ; as, I need not fear thieves ) 
Lhave nothing; 9Xi& nothing i» a very powerful pro-* 
tector. In the first part of the sentence it is taken 
negatively ;. in the second it is taken positively, a» 
an agent. In one of Boileau's lines it was a question^ 
whether he should use a.rien/(drey or. a ne rienfaire; 
and the first was ^preferred because it gave n'^ a sense, 
in some sort positive. J^othing can be a subject only 
in its positive sense, «aid such a sense is. gjven it in 
theiirst line.-. 

J^othftigi Uien eldeirbrotlier er'n to shade. 

lb this line, I know not whether he does not allude v 
to a- curious book Be Umbroy by Wowerus, whichy 
hating told the qualities of ahade^ concludes with a^ 
]K>em in which are these lines : - 

Jam primum ternim Talidis eirciimspioe claustris 
SiMpeiiiam totam, deeos adn^raUile mundi 
Terrasqne traetasqne marit^ eamposqae liquentet 
Aeris et vasti laquMfa palaiia ooelU-— » 
Omnibiu umbra- prior. 

_ The positive sense is genemllypreserved with gr^u: 
skill throug.h the whole poem \ though sometimes^ in 
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a subordinate sense, the negative nothing is injudicious-^ 
ly mingled. Passerat confounds the two senses. 

Another of his most vigorous pieces is his lanipooa 
on sir Car Scrope, who, in a poem called "The 
Praise of Satire^" had some lines like these :* 

He who can push into a midnight fray 
His brave oompanion, and then ran away. 
Leaving him to be murdered in the street. 
Then pat it off with some buffoon conceit ; 
Him thus diahonour'd, for a wit you own. 
And court him as top fidler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochester, whose buffoon conceit 
wasy I suppose, a saying often mentioned, that every 
man would be a coward if he durst ,• and drew from him 
those furious verses ; to which Scrope made in replf 
an epigram, ending with these lines : 

Thou canst hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Tby pen is full as harmless as thy sword. 

Of the satire against man, Rochester can only 
claim what remuns when all Boileau's part is taken 
away. 

In all his works there is sprightliness and vigour, 
and every where may be found tokens of a mind which 
study might have carri^ to excellence. What more 
can be expected from a life spent in ostentatious con* 
tempt of regularity, and ended before the abilities of 
many other men began to be displayed ^t 

• I quote from memory. Dr. J. 

fXhe bite George Steevens, Esq. made the selection of Roehea^ 
ter^s poems which appears in Dr. Johnson's edition ; but Mr Malone 
•bserres, that the same task had been performed in the tariy part 
of the last eentury by Jacob Tonaoo. C. 
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Foema CL V, JoANNia Passebatii, 
Regii in Academia Parisiensi Professoris, 

Ad ornatissimum virum Erricum Memmiu:^* 

Janus adest, festa poseunt laa dona Kalends, 
Munus abest festis qood poasim oflferre Kalendis. 
Siecine Castatius nobis examit humor ? 
Usque ade6 in^nii nostri est exhausta faeultas, 
Immunem ut vkleat redeantis janitor anni ? 
Qnod nusqoam est, potias nova per Testigia qasntm. 

£cee autem partes dam sese versat in omnes 
lavenit mea Musa nihil, ne despice munns. 
Nam' NIHIL est genimis, nihil est pretiosius aarct. 
Hue animum, huo igitur yoUus adverte benignos : 
Res nora narrator quse nnlli audita priorum, 
Ausonii tt Graii dikerunt cetera vatea^ 
AusonisB indietam nihil est Gneeasque CamcenfB. 

E eoelo quacunque Ceres sua prospicit arva, 
Aut genitor liqnidis orbem eompleetitur ulnit 
Oeeanus, nihil interitus et originis expers. 
Immortale nihil,^ nihil omni parte beatum. 
Qudd si hine majestas & vis divina probatur, 
Kum quid honore deiim, num quid dignabimur arift! 
GoBSpectu lueis nihil est jueundius aimas, 
Vere nihil, nxhii. irriguo formonus liorto» 
Floriditts pratis, Zephyri elementins aura ; 
In bello sanctum nihil est, Martisque tumultu : 
Justnm in pace nihil, nihil est in fiadere tutam. 
FeHx oui NIHIL est (fuerant haee toU Tibullo) 
Non timet inaidias : fores, incendia temnit : 
Solieitas sequitur nullo suVjudice lites. 
IHe ipse invietis qui subjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis sapiens, nihil admiratur k optat 
Soeratieique gregis fuit isU seientia quondam^ 
)9cire nihil, studio eui nunc inoumUtur uni. 
Ncc quiequam in lodo mandt didicisse juTentus, 
a4 magnas quia ducit opes, & culmen honorum. 
Nosee nihil, nos6e»ferlurquod Pythagoree 
Grano hsBrere fabs, eui tox adjunota negantia. 
Mold Mer6urio freti dnoe fisoera terrss 
yittmliydSwitBtiiwiiVfcpatrimoMamiiaeBt, 
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Arcflbo inaUotcs operi, k enrbonibos atris. 
Qui tandem exhaasli darunls, fractiqae labore, 
Invenmnt atque inrentom nihil uaque reqwrant- 
Hoo dimetiri non ulU deeempeda possit r 
Nee numevet Libyc« numerum qui oallet aveiue :' 
Kt Phoebo ignotuin nihi/1 est, nihil altius astris. 
Tuqoe, tibi lioet eximium nt men Us acumen, 
Omuem in naturam penetrans, et in aWlita rerttra« 
Pace tva, Memmi, nihil igpnorare vid^ris. 
Sole ta-men nthil est, a puro cUriusigne. 
Tange nihil, dicesque nihil sine corpore tang^. 
Cerne nihil, cerni dices nihil absque colore. 
Surd urn audit lo^uiturque^JiHiL sine Toce, \oUtque 
Absque ope peimarum, Sc graditur sine cruribus uIUs.-^ 
Absqne loco motuque nihil per inane vagal or; 
lluroano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhombos igitur, neu Thessala murmura. tentet • 
Idalia Tacuuin trajeetus arundine pectus, 
Neu legal IdteorUictsum in vertiee gramen. 
Vuineribus saevi nihil auxHiatur amoris. 
. Vexerit &c quemm trans moestas portitor unda%->^ 
Ad supcros imo n i H i l liuni>Tevocabit ab oroo*. 
iRfe ni NIHIL Inflectit prsscerdia regia, 
Parcarumque colos, & ioexAnibilc pensum. 
Obruta Phlegrsis campis Titan ia pubos 
Fulmineo sensit nihil esse potentiusictu : 
Poirrigitur magni nihil extra mceniamundir 
Diique nihil metuunt Quid longo oarrainei>luva 
Obmmemorem? Yirtute nihil pnestautius ipsa, 
Splendidius nih i l est ; nihil est Jore deniqui^ majus^ 
$ed tempus finem argutis iliiiponere nugis : 
Ne tibi si multa laudem raea carraina charta, 
HetiiHiLo NiHiLi pariant fastidSa Tersa&» . 
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WeNTWORTH DILLON, carl of RoscoxnmoD, 
"Arasthe son of James Dillon and Elizabeth Went- 
worth, sister to the earl of Strafford. He was bom 
in Ireland* during the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, 
being both his uncle and his godfather, gave him his 
own simame^ His father, the third earl of Roscom<* 
Bion, had been converted by Usher to the protestant 
religion ; and when the popish rebellion broke out,^ 
Strafford thinking the family in great danger from the 
fury of the Irish, sent for his godson, and placed hint 
at his own seat in YoHishire, where he was instructed 
in Latin: which he learned so as to write it with 
purity and elegance, though he was never able to re- 
tain the rules of grammar. , 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton, from 
whose notes on Waller most of this account must be 
borrowed, though I know not whether all that he 
relates b certain. The instructor whom he assigns to 
Roscommon, is one Dr. HcUl^ by whom he caimot 
nfiean the famous Hally. then an old man and a bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Strafford, his 
house was a shelter no longer ; and Dillon, by the 
adviceof Usher, was sent to Caen, where the protes? 

* The Biog. Britain, says, probably about tbe year 1632 ; bat iWif. 
il inconsistent with the date of Straifoi^'s viceroyjdty in the foUpKs- 
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tants had then an university^ and continued his stu-^ 
dies under Bochart. 

Youngs Dillon, who was sent to study under Bo- 
chart, and who is represented as having already made 
great proficiency in literature, could not be more 
than nine years old. Strafford went to govern Ireland 
in 1633, and was put to death eight years afterward. 
That he was sent to Caen, is certain ; that he was a 
.great scholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is said to have had some preternatural 
intelligence of his father's death. 

<<The lord Roscommon, being a boy of , ten years 
M of age, at Caen in Normandy, one day was, as it 
« were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, get- 
« ting over the tables, boards, &c. He was wont txf 
•* be sober enough ; they said, God grant this bodes 
« no ill-luck to him J In the heat of this extravagant' 
•* fit he cries out. My father t> dead* A fortnight 
" after, news came from Ireland that his father was 
«♦ dead. This account I had from Mr. Knolles, who 
," was his governor, and then with him, since secre- 
'< tary to the earl of Strafford; and I have heard US' 
" lordship's relations confirm the same.** Aubret/^t 
Miscellany, 

The present age is very little inclined to favour any 
accounts of this kind, nor will the name of Aubrey 
much recommend it to credit ; it ought not, however, 
to be omitted, because better evidence of a fact cannot 
easily be found than is here offered ; and it must be 
by preserving such relations that we may at last judge 
how much they are to be regarded. If we stay to 
examine this account, we shall see difficulties on both 
sides ; here is a relation o£ a fact given by a man who 
bad no interest to deceive, and who could not be de-- 
Cftivp4 hijnself ; acid here is, on the other hand, a 
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miracle which produces no efiTect ; the or^er of na- 
ture is interrupted, to discover not a future but only a 
distant event, the knowledge of which is of no use to 
him to whom it is revealed. Between these difficulties 
what way shall be found ? Is reason or testimony to 
be rejected ? I believe what Osborne says of an ap- 
pearance of sanctity may be applied to such impulses 
or anticipations as this: Do not wholly tUgfu them^ 
Secause they may be true ; but do not etmiy truH ihemj 
because they may be fal9e. 

The state both of England and Ireland was at this 
time such, that he who was absent from either coun- 
try had very little temptation to return ; and there- 
fore Roscommon^ when he left Caien, travelled itAo 
Italy, and amused himself with its antiquities, and 
particularly with medals, in which he acquire un- 
eommon skill. 

At the restoration, with the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captain of 
the band of pensioners, and learned so much of the 
dissoluteness of the court, that he addicted himself 
immoderately to gaming, by which he waa engaged 
in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly broug^ 
upon him its usual concomitants, extravagance and 
distress. 

After some time, a dispute about part of his estate 
forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 
duke of Ormond captain of the guards, and n^et with 
an adventure thus related by Fenton. 

" He was at Dublin as much as ever distempered 
« with the same fetal affection for play, which en- 
*< gaged him in one adventure that well deservea to 
(( be related. As he returned to his lodgings from 
^ a gaming-table, he was attacked in the . dark by 
^ three ruffians, who were employed to assassinate 
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"him. The earl- defended himself with so mueik 
" resolution, that, he dispatched one of the ag^res**: 
" sors, whilst a gentleman, accidentally passing that 
" way, interposed, and disarmed ^mother : the third 
« secured himself by flight. This generous assistant 
" was, a disbanded ofiEtcer, of a good family and fair 
" reputation ; who, by what we call the partiality of 
<< fortune, to avoid censuring the iniq^uities of the 
^ times, wanted even a plain suit of clothes to make 
<< a decent appearance at the castle. But his lord- 
(< ship on this occasion, presenting him to the duke 
" of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with. 
" his grace, that he might resign his post of captain^ 
« of the guards to his friend ; which for about thre^ 
" years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his deaths 
" the duke returned the conumssion to his generous 
" benefactor/' 

When he had finished his business, he returned to 
London : was made master of the horse to the dutch- 
ess of York ; and married the lady Frances, daughter 
of the earl of Burlington, and widow of colonei 
Courteney. 

He now busied his mind with literary projects,- 
and formed the plan of a society for refining our .lan- 
guage and fixing its standard ; in imtatim^ says Fen . 
ton, of those learned and fioUte societies vdih vtMch he 
had been acquainted abroad. In this design his friend: 
Dryden is said to have assisted him. 

The same design, it is well known, was revived by^ 
Dr. Swift in the ministry of Oxford ; but it has never 
since be^ publickly mentioned, though at that time 
great expectations were formed by some of its ^esta* 
blishment and its effects. Such a society mighty 
perhaps, without much difficulty, be. collected; bat 
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tiiat it would produce \^hat is expected from it, may 
be doubted. 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its 
.^end. The language was refined, and so fixed that 
it has changed but little. The French academy 
thought that they refined their language, and doubt- 
less thought rightly ; but the event has not shown 
that they fixed it; for the French of the present time 
is very difterent from that of the last century. 

In this country an academy could be expected to 
do but little. If an academician's place were profita- 
ble, it would be given by interest; if attendance 
were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and no man 
would endure the least disgust. Unanimity is impos* 
sible, and debate would separate the assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and 
promulgated, whact would belts authority ? In abso- 
lute governments, there is sometimes a general re- 
verence paid to all that has the sanction of power, 
and the countenance of greatness. How little this is 
the state of our country needs not to be told. We 
live in an age tn which it is a kind of publick sport to 
refuse all resx>ect thatxannot be enforced. The edicts 
of an English academy would probably be read by 
many, only that they might be sure to disobey them. 

That our language is -in perpetual danger of cor- 
ruption cannot'be denied ; but what prevention can 
be found ? The present maimers of the nation would 
deride auUiority ; and therefore nothing is left but 
that every writer should criticise himself. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly 
suppressed by the contentious turbulence of king 
James's reig^ ; and Roscommon, foreseeing that some 
violent concussion of the state was at hand, purposed 
to jetire to Rome^ alleging, that if was beat to dt near 
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the chimney when the chamber smoked t a sentence^ of 
ivhich the application seems not very cleai^ 

His departiire was delayed by the gout ; and he 
was so impatient either oi hinderance or of pain, that 
he submitted himself to a French empirick» who is 
said to haye repelled the disease into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, 
with an energy of voice that expressed the most fer- 
vent devotion^ two lines of his own version of J)ics 
Jra. 

My God, my father, and my frlem!, 

Uo not foi'sake me in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with great pomp 
in Westminster Abbey. 

His poetical character is given by Mr. Fenton : 

" In his writings," says Fenton, "we view the 
" image of a mind which was naturally serious and 
« solid ; richly furnished and adorned with all the 
^< ornaments of learning, unaffectedly disposed in 
, « the most regular and elegant order. His imagina* 
" tion might have probably been more fruitful and 
** sprightly, if his judgment had been less severe* 
*^ But that severity, delivered in a masculine, clear^ 
" succinct style, contributed to make him so eminent 
«^ in the didactical manner, that no man, with justice, 
*' can affirm he was ever equalled by any of our na- 
^^ tion, without confessing at the same time that he 
" is inferior to none. In some other kinds of writing 
<< his genius seems to have wanted fire to attain the 
♦* point of perfection ; but who can attain it ?*' 

Fxom this account of the riches of his mind, who 
would not imagine that they had been displayed in 
large volumes and numerous performances^ Who 
^ould not, after the perusal of this character, be 
auiprised to find thi^aU thia proo& of this genius. 
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and knowledge, and judgment, are not sufficient to 
form a single book, or to appear otherwise than in 
conjunction with the works of some other writer of 
the same petty size ?* But thus it is that characters 
are written : we know somewhat, and we unagine the 
rest The observation, that his imagination would 
probably have been more fruitful and sprightly if his 
judgment had been less severe, may be answered, by 
a remarker somewhat inclined to cavil, by a contrary 
supposition, tiiat his judgment would probably have 
been less severe, if his imagination had been more 
frmtfuk It is ridiculous to oppose judgment to 
imagination ; for it does not appear that men have 
necessarily less of one as they have more of the 
other. 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton has 
not mentioned so distinctly as he ought, and what is 
yet very much to his honouV, that he is perhaps the 
only correct writer in verse before Addison ; and 
that, if there are not so many or so great beauties in 
his compositions as in those of some contemporaries, 
there are at least fewer faults. Nor is this {lis highest 
praise ; for Mr.- Pope has celebrated him as tiic only 
moral writer of king Charles's reign : 

Unhapi^y Dryden ! in nil Charleses days, 
Jtoseommon only boasts unspotted lays. 

His great work is his essay on translated verso j of 

• • Thoy were publiahed, together with those of Duke, in an octaTO 
volume, in 1717. The editor, whoever he was, professes to have 
taken great oare to procure and insert all of his lordsliip's poem9 
that arc truly genuine. The truth of this assertion is^atly denized 
by the aothor of an aeeount of Mr. John Fomfret, prefixed to 1u^ re- 
mains ; who asserts that the Prospect of Death was written by that 
person many years after lord Uoscommon's decease ; as also, that 
the paraphrase of the prayer of Jeremy was written by a gentle man 
of the name of S<mthooart> liTisg in the year 1724. ki. 
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-which Dryden writes thus in the preface to his mis* 
cellanies : 

<< It was my lord Roscommon's essay on translated 
« verse," says Dryden, " which made me uneasy, till 
« I tried whether x>r no I was capable of following 
<< his rules, and of reducing the speculation into 
« practice. For many a fair precept in poetry is like a 
" seeming demonstration in mathematicks, very spe- 
<< cious in the diagram, but failing in the mechanick 
" operation. I think I have generally observed his 
, *' instructions : I am sure my reason is sufficiently 
" convinced both of their triith and usefulness; 
^^ which, in other words, is to confess no less a va- 
« nity than to pretend that I have, at least in some 
" places, made examples to his rules." ^ 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be 
found little more than one of those cursory civilities 
which one author pays to another ; for when the sum 
of lord Roscommon's precepts is collected, it will 
•not be easy to discover how they can qualify their 
reader for a better performance of translation than 
might have been attsdned by his own reflections. 

He that can abstract his mind from the elegance 
of tlilp poetry, and confine it to the sense of the pre- 
cept% will Had no other direction than that the author 
should be suitable to the translator's genius ; that he 
should be such as may deserve a translation ; that he 
who intends to translate him should endeavour to 
\mderstand hbn ; that perspicuity should be studied, 
and unusual and uncouth names sparingly inserted ; 
and that the style of the original should be copied in 
Its €lev^on and depression. These are the rules 
that are celebrated as so definite and important ; ^nd 
for ^e delivery of which to mankind so much ho- 
•nour has been paid. Roscommon has indeed deserved 
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his praises, had they been given with discernment, 
land bestowed not on the rules themselves, but the art 
with which they are introduced, and the decorations 
with which they are adorned. 

The essay, though generally excellent, is not with- 
out its faults. The story of the quack, borrowed from 
Bbileau, was not worth the importation ; he has con- 
founded the British and Saxon mythology : 

1 grant that from some mossy idol oak^ 

In double rhymes our Thor and Woden spoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has observed, belonged 
to the British druids, and Thor and Woden were Saxon 
deities. Of the double rhymes^ which he so liberally 
supposes, he certainly had n6 knowledge. 

His interposition of a long paragraph of blank 
verses is unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets might 
as well have in.troduced a series of iambicks among 
their heroicks. 

His next work is the translation of the Art of 
Poetiy ; which has received, in my opinion, not less 
praise than it deserves. Blank verse, left merely to 
its numbers, has little operation either on the ear or 
mind ; it can hardly support itself without bold figures , 
and striking images. A poem frigidly didactick, with- 
out rhyme, is so near to prose, that the reader only 
scorns it for pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties 
of rhyme, he may justly be expected to give the sense 
of Horace with great exactness, and to suppress no 
subtility of sentime^it for the difficulty of expressing 
it. This demand, however, his translation will not 
satisfy ; what he found obscure, I do not know that he 
has ever cleared. 

VOL. IX. K . 
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Among his smaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil, 
and the Dies Iras are well translated ; though the best 
line in the Dies Irae is borrowed from Dtyden. In 
return, Succeeding poets have borrowed from Ros- 
common. 

In the verses jcjn the lap-dog, the pronouns thou and 
yau are offensively confounded ; and the turn at the 
end is from Waller. 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are made 
with great liberty, which is not recompensed by much 
. elegance or vigour. 

His political verses are sprightly, and when they 
were written must have been very popular. , 

Of the scene Guarini, and the prologue of Pompey, 
Mrs. Philips, in her letters to sir Charles Cotterel, 
has given the history. 

" Lord Roscommon," says she, " is certainly one of 
the most promising young noblemen in Ireland. He 
has paraphrased a psalm admirably ; and a scene of 
Pastor Fido very finely, in some places much better 
than sir Richard Fanshaw* This was undertaken 
merely in compliment to me, who happened to say, 
that it was the best scene in Italian, and the worst in 
English. He was only two hours about it. It begins 
thus: ' 

** Dear happy grorcs, and you the dark retreat 
** Of silent horror, rest's eternal seat" 

From these Unes, which are since somewhat mend- 
ed,^ it appears that he did not think a work of two 
hours fit to endure the eye of criticism without re - 
visaL 

V When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies that 
had seen her translation of Pompey resolved to bring 
it on the stage at Dublin ; and, to promote their de- 
sign, lord Roscommon gave them a prologue, and sir 
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Edward Dcring an epilogue ; " which/' says she, 
*^ are the best performances of those kinds I ever 
saw/' If this is not criticism) it is at least gratitude. 
The thought of bringing Caesar and Pompey into 
Ireland, the only country over which Caesar never 
had any power, is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works, the judgment of the pub- 
lick seems to be right. He is elegant, but not great ; 
he never labours after exquisite beauties, and he 
seldom falls into gross faults. His versification Is 
smooth, but rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are re- 
markably exact. He improved'taste, if he did not en- 
large knowledge, and may be numbered among thV 
benefactors to English literature.* 

* This life -was originallj written by Dr. Johnson in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, for May 1748. It then had notes^ which are now 
incorporated with the text. C. 
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Of THOMAS OTWAY, one of the first names in 
the English drama, little is known ; nor is there any 
'part of that little which his biographer can take plea- 
sure in relating. 

He was born at Trottin, in Sussex, March 3, 1651, 
the son of Mr. Humphry Otway, rector of Woolbcd- 
ing. From Winchester-school, where he was edu- 
cated, he was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Christ- 
church; but left the university without a degrecj 
whether for want of money, or from impatience of 
academical restraint, or mere eagerness to mingle 
with the world, is not known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy 
and conspicuous ; for he went to London, and com- 
menced player ; but found himself unable to gain any 
reputation on the stage.* 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakspeare 
and Jonson, as he shared likewise some of their ex- 
cellencies. It seems reasonable to expect that a great 
dramatick poet should without difficulty become a 
great actor ; that he who can feel, could express ; 
that he who can excite passion, should exhibit with 

• In Roscias Anglicanus, bj Downes the prompter, p. 34, we 
learn, that it was the charaQter of the king, in Mrs. Behn's Forced 
Marriage, or the Jealous Bridegroom, which Mr. Otway attempted 
to perform, an^ failed in. This event appears to have happened la 
t!he yev 1«73. B. 
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great readiness its external modes : but since expe- 
rience has fully proved, that of those powers,, what- 
ever be their affinity, one may be possessed in a great 
degree by him who has very little of the other ; it 
must be allowed that they depend upon different fa- 
culties, or on different use of the same faculty ; that 
the actor must have a pliancy of mien, a flexibility of 
countenance, and a variety of tones, which the poet 
may be easily supposed to want ; or that the atten- 
tion of the poet and the player have been difiFerently 
employed ; the one has been considering thought, and 
the other action ; one has watched the heart, and the 
other contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gsdn much notice as a player, 
he felt in himself such powers as might qualify for a 
dramatick author ; and, in 1 675, his twenty-fifth year, 
produced Alcibiades, a tragedy; whether from the 
Alcibiade of Palaprat, I have not means to inquire. 
Langbain, the great detector of plagiarism, is silent. 

In 1 677 he published Titus and Berenice, translated 
from Rapin, with the Cheats of Scapin, from Moliere ; 
and in 1678, Friendship in Fashion, a comedy, which, 
whatever might be its first reception, was, upon ita 
revival at Drury-lane in 1749, hissed oflT the stage 
for immorality and obscenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in those 
, days exclude any man from the company of the wealthy 
and the gay, if he brought with him any powers of en- 
tertainment ; and Otway is said to hiave been at this 
time a favourite companion of the dissolute wits. But 
as he who desires no virtue in his companion has no' 
virtue in himself, those whom Otway frequented had 
no purpose of doing more for him than to pay his 
reckoning. They desired only to drink and laugh z 

their fondness was without benevolence, and their &- 
K 3 
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miliarity T^Ithout friendship. Men of wit, 6ays one of 
Otway*s biographers, received at that tii][ie no favour 
from the great, but to share their riots ; from which 
th«y were dismissed again to their own narrow cir- 
cumstances. Thus they languished in poverty without 
the support of eminence. 

Some exception, however, must be made. The 
carl of Plymouth, one ,of king Charles's natural sonS| 
procured for him a cornet's commission in some 
troops then sent into Flanders. But Otway did not 
prosper in his military character : for he soon left hif 
commission behind him, whatever was the reason, and 
came back to London in extreme indigence; which 
Rochester mentions with merciless insolence in the 
Session of the Poets : 

Tom Otway came next, Tom Shad well's dearzany^ 

And swears for heroicks he ^'Htes best of irtiy ; 

Don Carlos, his pockets so amply had fiil'd. 

That his mangle was quite cur'd, and his lice were all kiU*4l. • 

But Apollo had seen his face on the stage. 

And prudently did not think fit to engage, 

The scum of a play-house, for the prop of an age. 

Don Carlos, from which he is represented as liav*. 
ing received so much benefit, was played in 1675. It 
appears, by the lampoon, to have had great success, 
and is said to have been played thirty nights together.. 
This however it is reasonable to doubt, as so long a 
continuance of one play upon the stage is a very wide • 
deviation from tfie practice of that time ; yhen the 
ardour for theatrical entertainments was not yet dif- 
fused through the whole people, and the audience, 
consisting nearly of the same, persons, could be drawn 
together only by variety. . 

The Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This is one of 
the few plays that keep possession of the stage, and 
hfts pleased for almost a century, through all the vicis- 
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Bitudes of clramatick fashion. Of this play nothing new 
can easily be said. It is a domestick tragedy drawn 
from middle life. Its whole power is upon the affec- 
tions ; for it is not written with much comprehension 
of thought, or elegance of expression. But if the 
heart is interested, many other beauties may be want* 
ing, yet not be missed. 

The same year produced " The History and Fall of 
Caius Marius ;" much of which is borrowed from the 
" Romeo and Juliet'* of Shakspeare. 

In 1633* was published the first, and iiext yeavf 
the seQond, parts of " The Soldier^s Fortune," two 
comedies now forgotten ; and in 1685| his last and 
greatest dramatick work, " Venice Preserved,** a tra- 
gedy which still continues to be one of the favourites 
of the publick, notwithstanding the want of morality 
in the original design, and the despicable scenes of 
vile comedy with which he has diversified his tragick 
action. By comparing this with his Orphan, it will 
appear that his images were by time become stronger, 
and his language more energetick. The striking pas- 
sages are in every mouth ; and the publick seems to 
judge rightly of the faults and excellencies of this 
play, that it is the work x)f a man not attentive to de- 
cency, nor zealous for virtue ; but of one who con- 
ceived forcibly, and drew originally, by consulting 
n nature in his own breast. 

Together with those plays he wrote the poems 
which ai'e in the present collection, and translated 
from the French the History of the Triumvirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four 
years old; for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention. Having been com- 
pelled by his necessities ta contract debts, and humted^ 

« 16&L. t ^^^^ ^ 16S^- 
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as is supposed, by the terriers of the law, he retired 
to a publick house on Tower-hill, wher^ he is said to 
have died of want ; or, as it is related by one of his bio* 
graphers, by swallowing, after a long fast, a piece of 
bread which charity had supplied. He went out, as 
is reported, almost naked, in the rage of hunger, and^ 
finding a gentleman in a neighbouring cofifee-house, 
asked him for a shilling. The gentleman gave him a 
guinea ; and Otway going away bought a roll, and 
was choked with the first mouthful. All this, I hope, 
is not true ; and there is this ground of better hope, 
that Pope, who lived near enough to be well informed, 
relates in Spence's Memorials, that he died of a fever 
caught by violent pursuit of a thief that had robbed 
one of his friends. But that indigence, and its con-- 
comitants, sorrow and despondency, pressed hard up- 
on him, has never been denied, whatever immediate 
cause might bring him to the grave. 

Qf the poems which the late collection admits, the 
longest is the Poet's Complaint of his Muse, part of 
which I do not understand ; and in that which is less 
obscure I find little to commend. The language is 
often gross, and the numbers are harsh. Otway had 
not much cultivated versification, nor much replenish- 
ed his mind with general knowledge. His principal 
power was in moving the passions, to which Dryden* 
in his latter years left an illustrious testimony. He 
appears by some of his verses to have been a zealous 
royalist ; and had what was in those times the common 
reward of loyalty ; he lived and died neglected. 

• Ib his prefuce to TresuoA's Art of I'ainliAg. Dr. J. 
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JliDMUND WALLER was bom on the third of 
March, 1605, at Colshill in Hertfordshire. His father 
was Robert Waller, esquire, of Agmondesham, in 
Buckinghamshire, whose family was originaHy a 
branch of the Kentish Wallers ; and his mother was 
the daughter of John Hampdem, of Hampden in the 
same county, and sister to Hampden, the zealot of re- 
bellion. 

His father died while be was yet an infant, but left 
him a yearly income of three thousand five hundred 
pounds ; which rating together the value of money 
and the customs of life, we may reckon more than 
equivalent to ten thousand at the present time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eton ; and removed afterwards to King's college in 
Cambridge. He was sent to parliament in his eigh- 
teenth, if not in his sixteenth year, and frequented the 
court of James the First, where he heard a very re- 
markable conversation, which the writer of the life 
prefixed to his work^, who seems to have been well 
informed of facts, though he may sometimes err in 
chronology, has delivered as indubitably certain. 

" He found Dr. Andrews, bishop of Winchester, 
and Dr. Neale, bishop of Durham, standing behind 
his majesty's chair ; and there happened something^ 
extraordinary," continues this writer, " in tlie con- 
versation those prelates had with the kjing, on whicli 

K 5 
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Mr. WaHer did often reflect. His majesty asked the 
bishops, " My lords, cannot I take my subjects* mo- 
ney when I ws^nt it, without ^all this formMity of par- 
liament ?" The bishop of Durham readily answered, 
" God forbid, sir, but you should : you are the breath 
of our hobtrils.'* Whereupon the king turned, and 
•aid to the bishop of Winchester, " Well, my lord, 
what say you ?" « Sir," replied the bishop, " I have 
ilio skill to judge of parliamentary cases.** The king 
answered, " No put-offs, my lord ; answer me pre- 
sently." « Then, sir," said he, " I think it is lawful 
for you to take my brother Neale's money for he of- 
fers it." Mr. Waller said, the company was pleased 
with this answer, and the wit of it seemed to affect 
the king ; for, a certain lord coming in soon after, his 
majesty cried out, "Oh, my lord, they say you lig 
with my lady." " No, sir," says his lordship in confu- 
sion ; " but I like her company, because she has so 
much wit." " Why then," says the king, " do you 
not lig with my lord of Winchester there ?" 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly to- 
gether. In his eighteenth year he wrote the poem that 
appears first in his works, on " the prince's escape at 
St, Andero :" a piece which justifies the observatioa 
made by one of his editors, that he attained, by a fe- 
licity like instinct, a style which perhaps will never 
be obsolete ; and that, *^ were we to judge only by the 
wording, we could not know what was wrote at twen- 
ty, and what at fourscore.^' His versification was, in 
liis first essay, such as it appears in his last perform- 
ance. By the perusal of Fairfaxes translation of Tasso, 
to which, as Dryden* relates, he confessed himself 
indebted for the smoothness of his numbers, apd by 
bis own nicety of observation^ he had already formed 

f Preface lo kU faUes, Dt. J. 
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sixth a S3^teiii of metrical harmony as he never after- 
ward much needed, or much endeavoured to improve: 
Benham corrected* his numbers by experience, and 
gained ground gradually upon the ruggedness of his 
agc^ ; but what was acquired by Denham, was inherit* 
cd by \yaller. 

The next poem, of which the subject seems to fix , 
the time, is supposed by Mr. Fenton to be the address 
to the queen, which he considers as congratulating 
her arrival, in Waller's twentieth year. He is appar 
rently mistaken ; for the mention of the nation's obli* 
gations to her frequent pregnancy, proves that it was 
written when she had brought many children. Wc 
have therefore no date of any other poetical produc- 
tion before that which the murder of the duke of 
Buckingham occasioned ; the steadiness with which 
the king received the news in the chapel, deserved 
indeed to be rescued from oblivion. 

Neither of these pieces that seem to cany their 
own dates could have been the sudden effusion of 
fancy. In the verses on tlie prince's escape, the pre- 
diction of his marriage with the princess of Franccy 
must have been written after the event ; in the other, 
the promises of the king'^s kindness to the descendants 
of Buckingham, which could not be properly praised 
till it had appeared by its effects, show that time was 
taken for revision and improvement. It is not known 
that they were published till they appeared long after- 
ward with other poems. 

Waller was not one of those idolaters of prai&e who 
•ultivate th6ir minds at the expense of their fortunes. 
Rich as he was by inheritance, he took eare eariy tOr 
grow richer, by marrying: Mrs. Banks, a great heiress 
in the city, whom the interest of the court was em- 
ployed to obtain for Mr. Crotts. Having brought 
H 6 
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him a son, who died young, and a daughter, who wad 
afterward married to Mr. Dormer, of Oxfordshire, she 
died in childbed, and left him a widower of about five* 
and-twenty, gay and wealthy, to please himself with 
another marriage. 

Being too young to resist beauty, and probably too ' 
vain to think himself resistible, he fixed his heart, 
perhaps half fondly and half ambitiously, upon the 
iady Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter of the earl of 
Leicester, whom he courted by all the poetry in which 
Sacharissa is celebrated ; the name is derived from 
the Latin appellation of sugar, and implies, if it means 
any thing, a spiritless mildness, and dull good-nature, 
such as excites rather tenderness than esteem, and 
such as, though always treated with kindness, is never 
honoured or admired. 

Yet he describes Sacharissa as a sublime predomi- 
nating beauty, of lofty charms, and imperious influ- 
ence, on whom he looks with amazement rather than 
fondness, whose chains he wishes, though in vain, to 
.break, and whose presence is wine that inflames to 
madness. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave 
wit no opportunity of boasting its influence ; she was 
not to be subdued by the powers of vetse, but reject- 
ed his addresses, it is said, with disdun, and drove hifa 
away to solace his disappointment with Amoret or 
Fhillis. She married, in 1 639, the earl of Sunderland^ 
who died at Newberry, in the king's cause ; and, in 
her old age, meeting somewhere with Waller, asked 
him when he would again write such verses upon her; 
" When you are as young, madam,'* said he, ^ and as 
handsome as you were then.'' 

In this part of his life it was that he was known to 
Clarendon, amongst the rest of the men who were 
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eminent in that age for genius and literature ; but 
known so little to his advantage, that the7 who read 
his character will not much condemn Sacharissa, that 
she did not descend from her rank to his embracesy 
nor think every excellence comprised in wit. 

The lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his uncom- 
mon qualifications, though they had no power upon 
her, recommended him to the scholars, and states- 
men ; and undoubtedly many beauties of that time, 
however they might receive his love, were proud of 
his praises. Who they "v^ere, whom he dignifies with, 
poetical names, cannot now be known. Amoret, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fenton, was the lady Sophia Murray. 
Perhaps by traditions preserved in families more may 
be discovered. 

From the verses written at Penshurst, it has been 
collected that he diverted his disappointment by a 
voyage ; and his biographers, from his poem on the 
whales, think it not improbable that he visited the 
Bermudas ; biit it seems much more likely that he 
should amuse himself with forming an imaginary 
scene, than that so important an incident, as a visit to 
America, should have been left .floating in conjectural 
probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year, he 
wrote his pieces on the reduction of Sallee ; on the 
reparation of St. Paul's ; to the king on his. navy ; the 
panegyrick on the queen mother ; the two poems to 
the earl of Northumberland ; and perhaps others^ of 
which the time cannot be discovered. 

When he had lost all hopes of Sacharissa, he looked 
round him for an easier conquest, and gained a lady 
of the family of Bresse, or Breaux. The time of his 
maiTiagc is not exactly known. It has net been disi- 
cQvered that this wife was won by his poetry j nor is 
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any thing told of her, but that she brought him intB^r 
children. He doubtless praise.d some whom he would 
have been afraid to marry, and perhaps married one 
whom he would have been ashamed to praise. Many- 
qualities contribute to domestick happiness, upon 
which poetry has no colours to bestow ; and many 
airs and sallies may delight imagination, which he 
who flatters them never can approve. There are 
charms made only for distant admiration. No spec* 
tacle is nobler than a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have recorded that she 
gave him five sons and eight daughters. 

During the long interval of parliament, he is repre- 
sented as living among those with whom it was most 
honourable to converse, and enjoying an exuberant 
fortune, with that independence and liberty of speech 
and conduct, which wealth ought always to produce. 
He was, however, considered as the kinsman of Hamp- 
den, and was therefore supposed by the courtiers not 
to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1 640, it appear- 
ed that Waller's political character had not been mis- 
taken. The king's demand of a supply produced one 
of those noisy speeches which disaffection and dis- 
eontent regularly dictate ; a speech filled vrith hyper- 
bolical complaints of imaginary grievances : " They," ' 
. says he, " who think themselves already undone, can 
never apprehend themselves in danger ; and they who 
have nothing left can never give freely,** Political 
truth is equally in danger from the praises of courtiers; 
and the exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being sure 
at that time of a favourable audience. His topick is 
such as will always serve it$ purpose ; an accusation of 
acting and preaching only for preferment : and he ex- 
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horCB the eon^mons carefullf to provide for their pnn 
tection against pulpit law. 

It always gratifies curiosity to trace a sentiment. 
Waller has in his speech quoted Hooker in one pas- 
sage ; and in another has copied him without quoting. 
" Religion/* says Waller, " ought to be the first thing 
in our purpose and desires ; but that which is first in 
dignity is not always to precede in order of time ; for 
well-being supposes a being;' and the first impediment 
-which men naturally endeavour to remove, is the want 
of those things without which they cannot subsist. 
God first assigned unto Adam maintenance of life, 
and gave him a title to the rest of the creatures before 
he appointed a law to observe." 

« God first assigned Adam,** says Hook er, " main- 
tenance of life, and then appointed him a law to oh-* 
serve. True it is that the kingdom of God must be 
the first thing in our purpose and desires ; but inas- 
much' as a righteous life presupposeth life, inas- 
much as to live virtuously it is impossible, except we 
live ; therefore the first impediment which naturally 
we endeavour to remove is penury, and want of things 
without which we cannot live.** Book I. sect 9. 

The speech is vehement ; but the great position, 
that grievances ought to be redressed before supplies 
are granted, is agreeable enough ta law and reason : 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be .credited, 
such an enemy to the king, as not to wish his distresses 
lightened; for he relates, "that the king sent parti- 
cularly to Waller, to second his demand of some sub- 
sidies to pay off the army ; and sir Henry Vane ob- 
jecting against first voting a supply, because the king^ 
would not accept unless it came up to his proportion^ 
Mr. Waller spoke earnestly to sir Thomas Jerminy 
comptroller of the household, to save his master from 
the effects of so bold a falsity : for^ he said, 1 am but 
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a country gentleman, and cannot pretend to-know the 
king's mind : but sir Thomas durst not contradict the 
secretary ; and his son, the earl of St. Albans, after<^ 
ward told Mr. Waller, that his father's cowai»dice 
ruined the king." 

In the long parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller represented Ag- 
mondesham the third time ; and was considered by 
the discontented party as a man sufficiently trusty and 
acrimonious to be employed in managing the prose- 
cution of judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour of 
ship-money ; and his speech shows that he did not dis- 
appoint their expectations. He was probably the more 
ardent, as his uncle Hampden had been particularly 
engaged in the dispute, and, by a sentence which 
seems generally to be thought unconstitutional, par- 
ticularly injured. 

He was not, however, a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When the great question, 
whether episcopacy ought to be abolished, was deba- 
ted, he spoke against the innovation so coolly, so rea- 
sonably, and so firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his speech, which was as fol- 
lows, has been hitherto omitted in his works. 

*" There is no doubt but the sense of what this na- 
tion hath suffered from the present bishops hath pro- 
duced these complaints ; and the apprehensions men 
have of suffering the like, in time to come, make so 
many desire the taking away of episcopacy : but I 
conceive it is possible that we may not now take a 
right measure x)f tlie minds of the people by their pe- 
titions ; for, when they subscribed them, the bishops 
were armed with a dangerous commission of making 

• This speech has been retrieved, from a paper printed at that 
time, hy the writers of the Parliamentary History. Dr. J. 
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new canons, imposing new oaths, and the like ; but 
now we have disarmed them of that power. These 
petitioners latel7 did look upon episcopacy as a beast 
armed with horns and claws ; but now that we have 
cut and pared them^ and may, if we see cause, yet re- 
duce it into narrower bounds, it may, perhaps, be more 
agreeable. Howsoever, if they be still in passion, it 
becomes us soberly to consider the right use and an* 
tiquity thereof; and not to comply further with a ge- 
neral desire, than may stand with a general good. 

" We have already shewed, that episcopacy and the 
evils thereof are mingled like water and oil ; we have 
also, in part, severed them ; but I believe you will find, 
that our lavi^s and the present government of the 
church are mingled like wine and water ; so insepa- 
rable, that the abrogation of, at least, a hundred of our 
laws is desired in these petitions. I have often heard 
a noble answer of the lords commended in this house, 
to a proposition of like nature, but of less consequence; 
they gave no other reason of their refusal but this, 
Nolumus mutlU*e Leges Angliae : it was the bishops 
who so answered then ; and it would become the dig- 
nity and wisdom of this house to answer the people 
now with a nolumus mutarc. 

« I see some are moved with a number of hands 
against the bishops ; which, I confess, rather inclines 
me to their defence ; for I look upon episcopacy as a 
counterscarp, or out-work ; which, if it be taken by 
this assault of the people, and withal this mystery otice 
revealed. That we must deny them nothing when they - 
ask it thus in troops, we mayr in the next place, have 
as hard a task to defend our property, as we have 
lately had to recover it from the prerogative. If, by 
multiplying hands and petitions, they prevail for an 
equality in things ecclesiastical, the next demand pej« 
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^ haps may be lex agraria^ the like equality in things 
temporal. 

" The Roman story tells us, * That when the peo- 
ple began to flock about the senate, and were more 
curious to direct and know what was done, than to 
obey, that commonwealth soon came to ruin : their 
legem rogare grew quickly to be/a legem fcrre : and 
after, when their legions had found that they couWL 
make a dictator, tliey never suffered the senate to 
have a voice any more in such election.' 

" If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect 
a flat and level in learning too, as well as in church 
preferments : honos alit artes. And though it be true 
that grave and pious men do study for learning-sake, 
and embrace virtue for itself; yet it is true that youth, 
. which is the season when learning is gotten, is not 
without ambition ; nor will ever take pains to excel 
in any thing, when there is not some hope of excelling 
others in reward and dignity. 

"There are two reasons chiefly alleged agsdnst 
our church'government. 

" First, scripture, which, as some men think, points 
oyt another form. 

" Second, the abuses of the present superiors. 

« For scripture, I will not dispute it in this place ; 
but I am confident that, whenever an equal division 
of lands and goods shall be desired, there will be as 
many places in scripture found out, which seem to fa« 
vour that, as there are now alleged against the pre- 
lacy or preferment' of the church. And as for abuses, 
where you are now in the remonstrance told what 
this and that poor man hath suffered by the bishops, 
you may be presented with a thousand instances of 
poor men that have received hard measure from their 
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landlords ; and of worldly goods abused, to the injury 
of others, and disadvantage of the owners. 

<< And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion 
is, That we may settle men's minds herein ; and, by 
a question, declare our resolution, to reform, that is, 
not to abolish, episcopacy." 

It cannot but be wished that he, -who could speak 
in this manner, had been able to act with spirit and 
uniformity. 

When the commons began to set the royal autho- 
rity at open defiance, Waller is said to have with- 
drawn from the house, and to have returned with the 
king's permission ; and, when the king set up lii« 
standard, he sent him a thousand broad pieces. He 
continued however to sit in the rebellious conventi- 
cle ; but " spoke," says Clarendon, " with great sharp- " 
ness and freedom, which, now there was no danger of 
being out-voted, was not restrained ; and therefore 
used as an argument against those who were gone 
upon pretence that they were not suffered to deliver 
their opinion freely in the house, which could not be 
believed, when all men knew what liberty Mr. Waller . 
took, and spoke every day with impunity against the 
sense and proceedings of the house." 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the com- 
missioners nominated by the parliament to treat with 
the king at Oxford ; and when they were presented, 
the king said to him, " Though you are the last, you 
are not the lowest nor the least in my favour." Whit- 
lock, who, being another of the c'ommissicHiers, was 
witness of this kindness, imputes it to the king's 
knowledge of the plot, in which Waller appeared af- 
terwards to have been engaged against the parlia- 
ment. Fenton, with equal probability, believes that 
this attempt to promote the royal cause arose from his 
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sensibility of the lung*s tenderness. Whitlock say* 
nothing of his behaviour at Oxford : he was sent with 
several others to ^dd pomp to the commission^ but 
was not one of those t© whom the trust of treating 
was imparted. 

The engagement known by the name of Waller's 
plot, was soon afterwards discovered. Waller had 
a brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the 
queen's council, and at the same time had a veiy nu- 
merous acquaintance, and great influence, in the city. 
Waller and he, conversing with great confidence, told 
both their own secrets and those of their friends ; and, 
surveying the wide extent of their conversation, ima- 
gined that they found in the majority of all ranks 
great diapprobation of the violence of the commons, 
and unwillingness to continue the war. They knew 
that many favoured the king, whose fear concealed 
their loyalty ; and many desired peace, though they 
durst not oppose the clamour for war ; and they ima- 
gined that, if those who had these good intentions 
could be informed of their own strengtih, and enabled 
by intelligence to act together, they might overpower 
the fury of sedition, by refusing to comply with the 
ordinance for the twentieth part, and the other taxes 
levied for the support of the rebel army, and by unit- 
ing great numbers in a petition/or peace. They pro- 
ceeded with great caution. Three only met in one 
place, and no man was allowed to impart the plot to 
more than two others ; so that, if any should be sus- 
pected or seized, Inore than three could not be en- 
dangered. 

Lord Conway joined in th^ design, and. Clarendon 
imagines, incidentally mingled, ^s he was a soldier, 
some martial hopes or projects, which however were 
only mentioned, the maia, design being to bring the 
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loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of each other ; for 
which purpose there was to be appointed one in every 
district, to distinguish the friends of the king, the ad- 
herents to the parkament, and the neutrals. How far 
they proceeded does not appear ; the result of their 
inquiry, as Pym declared,* was, that within the walls, 
for one that was for the royalists, there were three 
against them ; but that without the walls, for one that 
was against them, there were five for them. Whether 
this was said from knowledge or guess, was perhaps 
never inquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendpn, that in Waller's plan, 
no violence or sanguinar3r resistance was comprised ; 
that he intended only to abate the confidence of the 
rebels by publick declarations, and to weaken their 
power by an opposition to new supplies. This, in 
calmer times, and more than this, is done without fear; 
but such was the acrimony of the commons, that no 
method of obstructing them was safe. 

About this time another design was formed by sir 
Nicholas Crispe, a man of loyalty that deserves per- 
petual remembrance : when he was a merchant in the 
city, he gave and procured the king, in his exigencies, 
an hundred thousand pounds; and, when he was 
driven from the exchange, raised a regiment, and 
commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himself with an opinion, that 
some provocation would so much exasperate, or some 
opportunity so much encourage, the king's friends in 
the city, that they would break out in open resistance, 
and would then want only a lawful standard, and an 
autliorised commander ; and extorted from the king, 
whose judgment too frequently yielded to importu- 
nity, a commission of array, directed to such as he 

• ParUameatarj History, Vol. XII. Dr. J. , 
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thought proper to nominate, which was sent to lx)n- 
don by the lady Aubigney. She knew not what she 
carried, but was to deliver it on the communication of 
a certain token which sir Nicholas, imparted. 

Thia commission could be only intended to lie ready 
till the time should require it. To have attempted to 
raise any forces, would have been certam destruction ; 
it could be of use only when the forces should appear. 
This was, however, an act preparatory to martial* hos- 
tility. Crispe would undoubtedly have putan end to 
the session of parliament, had his strength been equal 
to his zeal 5 and out of the design of Crispe, which 
involved very little danger, a^id that of Waller, which 
was an act, purely civil, they compiounded a horrid and 
dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is variously re- 
lated. In " Clarendon's History" it is told that a ser- 
vant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the hangings when 
his master was in conference with Waller, heard 
enough to qualify him for an informer, and carried his 
intelligence to Pym. A manuscript, quoted in the 
**Life of Waller," relates, that "he was betrayed by 
his dster Price, and her presbyterian chaplain Mr. 
Goode, who stole some of his papers ; and, if he had 
not strangely dreamed the night before that his sister 
had betrayed him, and thereupon burnt the rest of 
his papers by the fire that was in his chimney, he had 
certainly lost his life by it." The question cannot be 
decided. It is not unreasonable to believe that the 
men in power, receiving intelligence from the sister, 
would employ the servant of Tomkyns to listen at the 
conference, that they might avoid an act so offensive 
es that of destroymg the brother by the sister's tes- 
timony. 
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ThB plot was published in the most teni&ck 
manner. 

On the 31st of May (1643) at a solemn fast, when 
they were listening to the seionon^ a messenger en- 
tered the church, and communicated his errand to 
Pym, who whispered it to others that were placed 
near him, and then went with them. out of the church, 

leaving the rest in solicitude and amazAtnent. Thcy 
immediately sent guards to proper places, and that 
night apprehended Tomkyns and Waller; haying 
yet traced nothing but that letters had been intercept- 
ed from which it appears that the parliament and the 
city were soon to be delivered^o the hands of the 
cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little 'themselves, beyond 
some general and indistinct notices. " But Waller,** 
^ays Clarendon, " was so confounded with fear, thgit 
he confessed whatever be had heard, said, thought, 
or seen ; all that he knew of himself, and all that he 
suspected of othersj; without concealing any person of 
what degree or quality soever, or any discourse which 
he h&d ever upon any occasion entertained with them ; 
what such and such ladies of great honour, to whom 
upon the credit of his wit and great reputation, he 
had been admitted, had spoke to him in their chambers 
upon the proceedings in the houses, and lu)w they 
had encouraged hnp- to oppose them ; what corres- 
pondence and intercourse they had with some minis- 
ters of state at Oxford, and how thcy had conveyed 
all intelligence thither.** He accused the earl of Port- 
land and lord Conway as co-operating in the transac- 
tion ; and testified that tfie earl of Northumberland 
had declared himself disponed in favour of any attempt 
that might check the violence of the parliament, and 
reconcile them to the king. 
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He undoubtedly confessed much which they could 
never have discovered, and perhaps somewhat which 
they would wished- to have been suppressed ; for it 
is inconvenient, in the conflict of factions, to have 
that disaffection known which cannot safely be 
punished. 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night with Wd- 
leCy and appparg IjItpwisp to have partaken of his cow- 
ardice ; for he gave notice of Crispe's commisssion of 
array, of which Clarendon never new how it was dis- 
covered. Tomkyns had been sent with the token ap- 
pointed, to demand it from lady Aubigney, and had 
buried it in his garAea, where, by his direcdon, it was 
dug up ; and thus the rebels obtained, what Claren- 
don confesses them to have had, the original copy. 

It can raise no wonder that they formed one plot out 
of these two designs however remote from each other, 
when they saw the same agent employed in both, and 
found the commission of array in the hands of him 
idio was employed in coUecUng^^^he opinions and af- 
fections of the people. 

Of the plot thus combined, they took cai^e to make 
the most. They sent Pym among the citizens, to tell 
them of their imminent danger, and happy escape ; 
and inform them, that the design was, " to seize the 
lord mayor and all the committee of miliua, and would 
not spare one of them.** They drew up a vow and 
covenant,, to be taken by every member of either 
house, by which he declared his detestadon of all 
conspiracies against the parliament, and his resolu- 
don to detect and oppose them, they then appointed 
a day of thanksgiving fop this wonderful delivery ; 
which shut out, says Clarendoo, all doubts whether 
there had been such a deliverance, and whether th^ 
plot was real or fictitious. 
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>0n June 1 1, the earl of Portland and lord Conwayr 
were committed, one^o the custody of the mayor, and 
the other of the sheriff: but their lands and goods 
were not seized. 

Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in igno- 
miny. The earl of Portland and lord Conway denied 
the charge ; and there was no evidence against them 
but the confession of Waller, of whkh undoubtedly 
many would be iticlined to question the varacity. 
With these doubts he was so much terrified, that he 
endeavoured to persuade Portland to a declaration 
like his own, by a letter extant in Fenton's edition. 
^^ But for me," says he, " you had never known any 
thii^ of this business, whi^h was prepared for ano- 
ther; and therefore I cannot imagine why you should 
hide it so far as to contifact your own ruin by conceal- 
ing iu and persisting unreasonably to hide that truth, 
which without you already is, and will every day be 
made more manifest. Can you imagine yourself bound 
in honour to keep that secret, which is already re-^ 
Tealed by aiMJther ? or possible it should still be a se« 
cret, which is known to one of the other sex ?— If 
"fen persist to be ^ruel to y<nipself for their sakes who 
Reserve it not, it will nevertheless be made appear, 
ere long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the 
' happiness to wait on you, I could move you to com- 
passionate both yourself and me, who, desperate as my 
case is, and desirous to die with the honour of being 
known to have declared the truth. You have no re»- 
aon to contend to hide what is already revealed— in^ 
-considerately to throw away yourself, for the interest 
of others, to whom you are less obliged than you arc 
awar^ of." 

This persuasion seems to have had -little effect. 
Fortland sent (JuneS9) a letter tothelords^ to tdll 

VOL. IX. L 
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Ihem, that he " is in custody, as he conceives, with- 
out any charge ; and that, by what Mr. Waller had 
threatened him with since he was imprisoned, he 
doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous re- 
straint : — ^He therefore prays, that he may not find 
the effects of Mr. Waller's threats, a long and close 
imprisonment ; but may be speedily brought to a legal 
trial, and then he is confident the vanity and false- 
hood of tliose informations which have been given 
against him will appear." 

In consequence of this letter, the lords ordered 
Portland and Waller to be confronted ; when the one 
repeated his charge, and the other his denial. The 
examination of the plot being continued, July 1, 
Thinn, usher of the house of lords, deposed tliat Mr, 
Waller having had a conferen«i» with the lord Port- 
land in an upper room, lord Portland said, when he 
came down, " Do me the favour to tell my lord 
Northumberland, that Mr. Waller has extremely- 
pressed me to save my own life and his, by throwing 
the blame upon the lord Conway and the eaii of 
Northumberland." 

, Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the 
reasons which he could urge with resistless ef&cacy 
in a personal conference ; but he overrated his own 
oratory; his vehemence, whether of persuasion or 
intreaty, was returned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the 
plot is already known to a woman. This woman was 
doubtless lady Aubigney, who, upon this occasion was 
committed to custody ; but who, in reality, when she 
delivered the commission, knew not what it was. 

The parliament then proceeded against the conspl* 
ratprs, and committed their trial to a council of war. 
Tomkyns and Challpner were hanged near their owft 
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doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, ssdd it was a 
foolish business ; and indeed there seems to have been 
no hope that it should escape discovery ; for though 
never more than three met at a time, yet a design so 
extensive must, by necessity, be communicated to 
many, who could not be expected to be all faithful and 
all prudent. Challoner was attended at his execution 
by Hugh Peters. His crime was, that he had commis- 
sion to Taise money for the king ; but it appears not 
that the money was to be expended upon the advance- 
ment of either Crispe's or Waller's plot. 

The earl of Northumberland, being too great for 
prosecution, was only once examined befor e the lords. 
The earl of Portland and lord Conway persisting to 
deny the charge, and no testimony but Waller's yet 
appearing against thwi, were, after a long imprison- 
ment, admitted to bail. Hassel, the king's messenger, 
who carried the letters to Oxford, died the night be- 
fore his trial. Hampden escaped death, perhaps by 
the'interest of his family ; but was kept in prison to 
the end of his life. They whose names were inserted 
in the commission of array were not capitally punish- 
ed, as it could not be proved that they had consented 
to their own nomination ut they were considered as 
malignants, and their estates were seized. 

" Waller, though confessedly," says Clarendon, 
« the most guilty, with incredible dissimulation af- 
fected such a remorse of conscience, that his trial was 
put off, out of christian compassion, till he might re- 
cover his understanding.'' What use he made of this 
interval, with what liberality and success he distrL- 
buted flattery and money, and how, when he was 
brought (July 4) before Uie house, he confessed and 
lamented, and submitted and implored, may be read 
in the history of the rebellion (B. vii.) The speech, 
I. 2 ■'.-.. 
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to whi<3h Clat^itdon ascribes the preservation ef his 
dear-bought life, is inserted in his works. The great 
historian however, seems to have been mistaken in 
relating that he prevailed in the principal part of his 
supplication, not to be tried by a council of war ; for^ 
according to Whitlock, he was by expulsion from the 
house abandoned to the tribunal which he so much 
dreaded, and, being tried and condemned, was re- 
prieved by Essex ; but after a year's imprisonment^ 
in which time resentment grew less acrimonious, 
paying a fine often thousand pounds, he was permit- 
ted to recollect himself in another country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not ne- 
cessary to direct the reader's opinion. « Let us not," 
says his last ingenious biographer,"* <^ condemn him 
•tirith untempered severity, because he was not a pro- 
digy which the world hath seldom seen, because his 
character included not the poet) the orator, and the 
hero.*' 

For the place of his exile he chose France, at&d 
Sliayed some time at Roan, where his daughter Mar- 
garet was bom, who was afterwards his favourite, and 
his amanuensis. He then removed to Pari«, where 
he lived with great splendour and hospitality; and 
from time to Ume amused himself with poetry, in 
Which he sometimes speaks of the r^>€ls, and their 
usurpation, in the natural language of an honest man« 

At last it became necessary, for his support, to sell 
Ws wife's jewels ; and being redoeed, as he said, at 
last to the rump-jewel, he solicited from Cromwell 
)>ennission to return, and obtained it by the interest 
bf colonel Scroop, to whom his sister was married. 
Upon the ren^ains of a fortune which the danger of 

* Life of WaHer, prefixed to «q edidoB of his works poblished in 
.1773, by PerciVal Stoekdale. C. 
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his I^ had yfery much diminished, he lived at Haji^ 
barn, a house built by himself, very near to Beacooa- 
field, where his mother resided. His mother though 
related to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for 
the royal cause, and, when Cromwell visited her, use4 
to reproach him ; he, in return, would thi^ow a napkin 
an her, and say he would not dispute with hid aunt ; 
but finding m time that she acted for the king, as well 
as talked, he made her a prisoner to her own daugh- 
ter, in her own house. If he would do any thing, he 
^ould not do less. 

Crom^well, now protector, received Waller, as hLi 
kinsman, to famiUar cooveiTsatiion. Waller, as he 
used to relate, found him sufficiently versed in ancient 
history ; and when any of his enthusiastick friends 
^ame to advise or consult him, could someUmes over- 
hear him discoursing in the capt of the times : hu\ 
when he returned, he would a^ay, " Cousin Waller, I 
musMsJk to these men in their own way :*' and re* 
sumed the common style of conversation. 

He repaid the protector for his favours (1654) by 
the famous panegyrick, which has been always con- 
sidered as the first of his poetical productions. His-- 
choice of encomiastick topicks is very judicious ; for 
he considers Cromwell in his exaltation, without en- 
quiring how he attained it ; there is consequently no 
mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the former 
part of his hero's life is veiled with shades ; and no- 
thing is brought to view but the chief, the governor, 
the defender of England's honour, and the enlarger 
of her dominion. The act of violence by which he 
obtained the supreme power is lightly treated, and de- 
cently justified. It was certainly to be desired that 
the detestible band should be dissolved, which had 
destroyed the church, murdered the kbg, and filled 
l3 , 
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the nation with tumult and oppression ; yet Cromwell 
had not the right of dissolving them, for all that he 
had before done could be justified only by supposing 
them invested with lawful authority. But combina- 
tions of wickedness would overwhelm the world by 
the advantage which licentious principles afford, did 
not thoae who have long practised perfidy grow fidth- 
less to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are some passa- 
ges at least equal to the best parts of the panegyrick ; 
and, in the conclusion, the poet ventures yet a higher 
flight of flattery, by recommending royalty to Crom- 
well and the nation. Cromwell was very desirous, 
as appears from his conversation, related by Whitlock, 
©f adding the title to the power of monarchy, and is 
supposed to ha e been withheld from it partly by 
fear of the army, and partly by fear of the laws, which, 
when he should govern by the name of king, would 
have restrained his authority. When there^'e a 
deputation was solemnly sent to invite him to the 
crown, he, after a long conference, refused it ; but is 
said to have fainted in his coach, when he parted from 
them. 

The poem on the death of the protector seems to 
have been dictated by real veneration for his memory. 
Dryden and Sprat wrote on the same occasion ; but 
they were young men, struggling into notice, and 
hoping for some favour from the ruling parly. Wal- 
ler had little to expect ; he had reacived nothing but 
his pardon from Cromwell, and was not Jikely to ask 
anything from those who should succeed him. 
' Soon afterwards, the Restoration supplied him with 
another subject ; and he exerted his imagination, his 
elegance, and his melody, with equal alacrity, for 
Charles the Second. It is not possible to read, with- 
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out some contempt and indignation, poems of the 
same author, ascribing the highest degree of power 
and piety to Charles the First, then transferring the 
same power and piety to Oliver Cromwell ; now in- 
viting Oliver to take the crown, and then congratula- 
ting Charles the Second on his recovered right. Nei- 
ther Cromwell nor Charles could value his testimony 
as the efFect of conviction, or receive his praises as 
effusions of reverence ; they could consider them 
but as the labour of invention, and the tribute of 
dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction: but the legitimate 
end of fiction is the conveyance of truth ; and he that 
has flattery ready for ail whom the vicissitudes of the 
world happen to exalt, must be scorned as a prostitut- 
ed mind, that may retain the glitter of wit, bui htv5 
lost the dignity of virtue. 

The congratulation was con8i<lered as inferior in 
XK)eti#id merit to the panegyrick ; and it is reported, 
that, when the king told Waller of the disparity, he 
answered, « Poets, sir, succeed better in fiction than 
in truth.*' 

The congratulation is indeed not inferior to the 
panegyrick, either by decay of genius, or for want 
of diligence ; but because Cromwell had done much, 
and Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted nothing 
to raise him to heroiek excellence but virtue ; and 
virtue his poet thought himself at liberty to supply. 
Charles had yet mly the merit of struggling without 
success, and suffering without despair. A life o£ 
escapes and indigence could supply poetry with no 
splendid images. 

In the first parliament summoned by Charles the 
Second (March 8, 1661), Waller sat for Hastings, in 
Sussex, and served for different places in all th£ 
L 4 
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f arlkinients in that reign. In a 'time when fancy anjt 
l^ety were the most powerful reGommendationa to 
regard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten- 
He passed his time in the company that was highest, 
both in rank and wit, from which even his obstinate 
sobriety did not exclude him. Though he dnuik 
water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to 
heighten the mirth of bacchanalian assremblies ; and 
Mr. Saville said, that ^^n6 man in England shoo^ld 
keep him company without drinking but Ned Waller.** 

The praise given him by St. Evremond is a proof 
of his reputation ; for it was only by his reputation 
that he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 
though he lived a great, part of a long life upon an 
English pension, never condescended to under staiiid 
the language of the nation that msdntaiaed him. 

In parliament, " he was,*' says -Burnet, ** the deligbt 
•of the hou»e, and though old, said the liveliest things 
of any among them.** This, however, ia said in ills ac- 
count of the year seventy -fivcji wh«n W^Uer ^Jts Cftly 
seventy. His name as a speaker occurs often in 
Grey's collections ; but I have found no extracts that 
can be more quoted as exhibiting sallies of gaiety 
than cogency of argument. 

He was of such consideration, that his remarks 
were circulated and recorded* When the duke of 
York*s influence was high, bolK in Scotland and Eng- 
land, it drew, aays Burnet, a lively reflection from 
Waller, the celebrated wit. He inid, "the house of 
commons had resolved that the duke should not reign 
after the king's death ; but the king in opposition to 
them, had resolved that he should reign even in his 
life." If there appear no extraordinary livelinei^ in 
t^iis remark, yet its reception proves the speaker to 
have been a celebrated wit, to have had a name which 
men of wit were proud of moiitioning. 
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He did not suffer reputation to die gradually awaft 
i^^hich may easily happen in a long life ; but renewed 
his claim to poetical distinction from time to time» 
as occasion were offered, either by publick events or 
private incidents ; and contenting himself with the 
influence of his muse, or loving quiet better than in- 
fluence, he never a<:cepted any office of magistracy. 

He was n«jt, however, without some attention to hb 
fortune; for he asked from the king (in 1665) the 
provostship of Eton college, and obtained it ; but' 
Clarendon refused to put the seal to the grant, alleg- 
ing that it could be held only by a clergyman. It i^ 
known that sir Henry Wottpn qualified himself for it 
by deacons orders. , 

To this opposition, the Biographia imputes the viq- 
lence and acrimony with which Waller joined Buck- 
ingham's faction in the prosecution of Clarendpx^.. 
The motive was illiberal and dishonest, and sl^e^ired 
that mpre than sixty years had not been able to teac|i 
him iporaiity. His accusation is such as con^ciencp^ 
can hardly be si^pposed to dictate ^itjiout the help pf 
malice. A' We were to be gpv.erned hy Ja,ni^arie.s 
instead of pai'liaments,and are in d^g^rfroma worf(^ 
plot thftfi that of the fifth of November ; then if tji^ 
lords a^d commons had been de^tr>Qyed> there jhad 
been a succession ; biu here hQtb h^d been destroyed 
for ever.^' This h the language ;Of ^ n;ian who 13 
glad of an opportunity to rail, and ready to sacrifi,ce 
truth to interest at one time, and to anger at another- 

A year after the chancelloi^'s banislunent, another 
vacancy gavje him encouragement for another petitioQ> 
.which the king reforred to the council, whp, aftcir 
^aiing the question argued by Is^wy.ct^ for thr^ee 
days determined that the olEce could be held only by 
a^clergymanf according^ to t^e jact of uf)»j^rmityx<^c^ 
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the provosts had always received institution as for a 
parsonage from the bishops of Lincoln. The king 
then said, he could not break the law which he had 
made : and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a single 
sermon, at most for two sermons, was chosen by the 
fellows. 

That he asked any thing more is not known ; it is 
, certain that he obtained nothing, though iie continued 
obsequious to the court through the rest of Charleses 
reign. 

At the accession of king James, in 1685, he was 
chosen for parliament, being then fourscore, at Salt- 
ash in Cornwall ; and wrote a Presage of the downfall 
of the Turkish empire, which he presented to the 
king on his birth-day. It is remarked by his com- 
mentator Fenton, that in reading Tasso he had early 
imbibed a veneration for the heroes of the holy war, 
and a zealous enmity to the Turks, which never left 
him. James, however, having soon after begun what 
he thought a holy war at home, made haste to put all 
molestation of the Turks out of his power. 

Jaixies treated him with kindness and familiarity, pf 
which instances are given by the writer of his life. 
One day taking him into the closet, the king asked 
him how he liked one of the pictures : " My eyes,*' 
said Waller, " are dim, and I do not know it." The 
king said it was the princess of Orange. " She is," 
said Waller, " like the greatest woman in the woi^ld." 
The king asked who was that; and was answered 
queen Elizabeth. ^^ I wonder," said the king, " you 
should^ think se ; but I must confess she had a wise 
council.** " And sir,'* said Waller, *' did you ever 
know a fool choose a wise one ?" Such is the stoqb. 
■which I once heard of some other man. Pointed ax- 
ioms, and n^ute replies; fly logse about the worlds aad 
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sre assigned successively to those whom it may be the 
fashion to celebrate. 

When the king knew that he was about to marry his 
daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a 
French gentleman to tell him, that " the king won* 
dered he could think of marrying his daughter to a 
falling church." " The king," ssdd Waller, " does me 
great honour in taking notice of my domestick affairs 
but I have lived long enough to observe that this fann- 
ing church has got a trick of rising again," 

He took notice to his friends of the king's con- 
duct ; and said that ^' he would be left like a whale 
upon the strand*" Whether he was privy to any of 
the transactions which ended i^ the revolution, is not 
known* His heir joined the prince of Orange. 

Having now attained an age, beyond which the laws- 
of nature seldom suffer life to be extended^ otherwise 
than by a future state, he seems to have turned his 
mind upon preparation for the decisive hour, and 
therefore consecrated his poetry to devotion. It is 
pleasing to discover that hi^ piety was without weak- 
ness ; that his intellectual powers continued vigorous^ 
and that the lines which he composed, when he, for 
age, could, neither read nor write, igu*e not inferior to> 
the effusions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life^he bought a smaU house- 
with a little land, at Coleshili ; and said, " he shouldl 
be glad to die, like the stag, where he was roused.'*" 
This, however, did not happen. When he w^s. at 
Beaconsfield,^ he found his legs grow tumid: he went. 
to Windsor, where sir Charles Scarborough tlien atf- 
tended the king, aiid requested, him, a& both a. friend: 
aiid physician, to tell him, what that swelling me^nL. 
^ Sir/' answered Scarborough^ '^ your blood, will cuoa 
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no longer." Waller repeated some lines of Vlrgtl> 
and went home to die. 

As the disease increased upon him, he composed 
himself for his departure ; and calling upon Dr. Birch 
to give him the holy sacrament, he desired his chil- 
dren to take it with him, and made an earnest decfai* 
ration of his Mth in Christianity. It nbw appeared 
what part of his conversation with the great could be 
remembered with delight. He related, that belnj^ 
present when the duke of Buckingham talked j^ro- 
fanely before king Charles, he said to him, ** My Lord, 
I am a great deal older than your grace, and have, I 
believe, heard more arguments for atheism than ever 
your grace did ; but I have lived long enough to see 
there is nothing in them ; and so, I hope, your grace 
will.'* 

He died October 21, lesf, and was buried at Bea- 
conslield, with a monument erected by his son*s ex- 
ecutors, for which Rymer wrote the inscription, and 
which i hope is now rescued frofb dilapidation. 

He left several children by his second wife ; of 
whom, his daughter was married to Dr. Birch. Ben- 
jamin, the eldest son, was disinherited, and sent to 
New Jersey, as wanting common understanding. Ed- 
mund, the second son, inheiited the estate, and repre- 
sented Agmondesham, m parliament, but at last turn- 
ed quaker. William, the third son, was a merchant 
in London. Stephen, the fourth, was an eminent doc- 
tor of laws, and oner of the commissioners for the 
union. There is said to have been a fifths of whom 
no account has descended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and intellec* 
tual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was 
&miliar1y known, with nicety, which <:ertainly none to 
i^iiem be was not k^own^ t^an presume to emulate. It 
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-is therefore inserted het«, with such remarks &6 
others have supplied; after which nothing remains 
but a critical examination of his poetry. 

** Edmund Waller,** says Clarendon, " was bom to 
a very fair estate, by the parsimony or frugality of a 
wise father and mother ; and he thought it so com- 
mendable an ad^rantage, that he resolved to improve 
it with his utmost care, upon which in his nature he 
was too much intent ; and, in order to that, he was so 
much reserved and retii'ed, that he was scarcely erer 
heard of, till by his address and de:ster!ty he had got- 
ten a very rich wife in the city, agidnst all the recom- 
mendation and countenance and 'authority of the court> 
which was thoroughly engaged on the behalf of Mr. 
Crofts, and which used to be successful, in that age, 
against any opposition. He had the good fortune to 
bave an alliance and friendship with Dr. Morlcy, who 
bad assisted and instructed him in the reading many- 
good books, to which his natural parts and prompti- 
tude inclined him, especially the poets ; and at the 
age when other men used to give over writing verses 
<-foT he was near thirty years when he first engaged 
himself in that exercise, at least that he was known to 
do so,) he surprised the town with two or three pieces 
of that kind as if a tenth muse had been newly bom 
to cherish drooping poetry. The doctor at that time 
brought him into that company which was most cele- 
brated for good conversation ; where he was received 
and esteemed with great applause and respect. He 
was a very pleasant discourser in earnest and in jest^ 
land therefore very grateful to all kind of company^ 
where he was not the less esteemed for being very 
Ticih. 

<^ He had been even nursed in parliament, where he 
sat when he was very young ; and so^ when they were 
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resumed again (after a long intermission), he appear- 
ed in those assemblies with great advantage ; having 
a graceful way of apeaking, and by thinking much oa 
several arguments (which his temper and complexion^ 
that had much of melancholick, inclined him to), he 
seemed often to speak upon the sudden, when the oc- 
casion had only administered the opportunity of say- 
ing what he had thoroughly considered, which gave a 
great lustre to all he said ; which yet was rather of 
delight than weight. There needs no more be said 
to extol the excellence and power of his wit, and plea-^ 
santness of his conversation, than that it was of mag- 
iiitude enough to cover a world of very great faults ; 
that is, so to cover them, that they were not taken no- 
tice of to his reproachj viz. a narrowness in his nature 
to the lowest degree ; an abjectness and want of cou- 
rage to support him in any virtuous undertaking ; an 
insinuation and servile flattery to the height the vain- 
est and most imperious nature could be contented 
with ; that it preserved and won his life from those 
who were most resolved to take it, and in an occasion 
in which he ought to have been ambitious to have lost 
it ; and then preserved him again from the reproach 
and the contempt that was due to him for so preserv* 
ing it, and for vindicating it at such a price that it had 
power to reconcile him to those whom he had most 
offended and provoked ; and continued to his age with 
that rare felicity, that his company was acceptable 
where his spirit was odious , and he was at least pitied 
where he was most detested/' 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it 
may not be improper to make some remarks. . 

" He was very little known till he had obtsuned a. 
Kkb. wifie in the city." 
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He obtained a rich wife about the age of three-and- 
twenty f an age, before which few men are conspicu** 
ous much to their advantage. He was known, how- 
ever, in parliament and at court ; and, if he spent part 
of his time in privacy, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he endeavoured the improvement of his 
mind as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his 
retirement is the more probable, because he has evi^ 
dently mistaken the commencement of his poetry, 
which he supposes him not to have attempted before 
thirty. As his first pieces were perhaps not printed, 
the Succession of his compositions was not known; 
and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been 
very studious of poetry, did not rectify his first opinion 
by consulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to the 
wits of the age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his 
life relates that he. was already among them, when, 
hearing a noise in the street, and inquiring the cause^ 
they found a son of Ben Jonson under an arrest. This 
was Morley, whom Waller set free at the expense of 
ono^undred pounds, took him into the country as 
jmfciot of his studies^ and then procured him admis- 
l^n into the company of the friends of literature. Of 
this fact Clarendon had a nearer knowledge thaii the 
biographer, and is therefore more to be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence 
is seconded by Burnet, who, though he calls him 
« the delight of the house," adds, that '* he was only- 
concerned to say that which should make him be ap- 
plauded^ he nevei? laid the business c^ the house to 
heart, being a vain and empty, though a witty man." 

Of his insinuation and flattery it is not unreasonable 
to belie?e that the truth is told* Ascham^ ia his eio- 
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gant description of those whcrni in modara lang^i^ge 
we term wits, says, that they are op§n flatterers^ a|}d 
privy mockers. Waller shewed a little of bpth, when, 
upon sight of the dijchess of Newcastle's verses 0n 
the death of a stag, he declare4 that he would give all 
his own compositions to have written them> and bein^ 
charged with the exorbitance of his aduiatiQUy an- 
swered, that ^' nothing was too much to be given* that 
a lady might be saved from tjie disgrace of such a vib 
performance." This, however, was no very mischiev- 
ous or very uniisual deviation from truth : had bis 
hypocrisy been confined to sjuch transaction^, be 
might have been foi^given, though not praised ; for 
who forbears to flatter an author or a kdy ? 

Of the laxity of his politifcai principles, ai^ the 
weakness of his resolution, he experienced the natu- 
ral effect, by losing the esteem of every party. From 
Cromwell he had only his recall ; and from Charles 
the Sec€»]d, who delighted in his company, he obtain- 
ed only the par4on of his relation Hampden, and the 
^fety of Hampden's son. 

As far as 4>onjecture can be made fro^i the wiiple of 
h^s writing, and his conduct, he wa9 babitu^l^ and 
deliberately a friend to mcxnarchy. His devi^ti^Hj^- 
wards democracy piu^cecded from his connection wmk 
Hampden^ for whose sake he prosecuted Crfiwle^ 
with great bi4»ternes6 ; and the invectivje which he 
pronounced on that occasion was so popular, that 
twenty thousand copies are said by Jim biographer to 
have been sold in one day. 

It is confessed thftt his &uit£ st^d left faim man^ 
friends, »t least many ^^ompanions. His .coa/vlvial 
power of pleatsibg is untversally acknowkdged ; but 
4h€>se who conversed .with hi«i intimately, found him 
»ot only pftsi^nate^ osp^oialiy in his old age, hut re- 
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•entful ; s» thi^ the interpoBiticm of fkimids was Bome** 
times necessary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally connected him with 
the polite writers of his time : he was joined with 
lord Buckhurst in the translation of Comeiile's Pom- 
pey ; and is said to have added his help to that of 
Cowley in the original draft of the Rehearsal. 

The care of his fortune, which Clai*endoa imputes 
io him in a degree little less than criminal, was either 
not constant or not successful ; for, having inherited a 
patrimony of three thousand five hundred pounds a 
year in the time of James the First, and augmented it 
at least hy one wealthy marriage, he left, about the 
time of the Revolution, an income of not more than 
twelve or thirteen hundred ; which, when the differ- 
ent value of money is reckoned, will be found perhaps 
not more than a fourth part of what he once possessed. 

Of this dinunution, part was the conseqtience of th^ 
gifts which he was forced tO' scatter, aad the fisie 
which he was condemned to pay at the detection of 
his plot ; and if his estate, as is related in his ttfe, 
was sequestered, he had probably contracted debts 
when he lived in exile ; for we are told, that at Paris 
be lived in splendour, and was the only Englishman, 
except the lord St. Alban's, that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a thousand 
a year ; of the waste of the rest tliere is no account, 
except that he is confessed by his biographer to have 
been a bad economist. He seems to have deviated 
from the common practice ; to have been a hoarder in 
his first years, and a squanderer in his last. 

Of his course of studies, or choice of books, nothing 
is known more than that he professed himself unable 
to read Chapman's translation of Homer without rap- 
ture. His opmions concerning the duty of a poet is 
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contained in his declaratioi^ that "he would blot from 
his works any line that did not contain some motive to 
virtue/* 

The characters, by which Waller intended to dis- 
tinguish his writing, are sprightliness and dignity ; in 
his smallest pieces, he endeavoyrs to be gay ; in the 
larger to be great. Of his airy and light productions, 
the chief source is gallantry, that attentive reverence 
of female excellence which has descended to us from 
the Gothic ages. As his poems are commonly occa- 
sional, and his addresses personal, he was not so libe- 
rally supplied with grand as with soft images ; for 
beauty is more easily found than magnanimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, restrains him to 
a certain nicety and caution, even when he writes up- 
on the slightest matter. He has, therefore, in his 
whole volume, nothing burlesque, and seldom any 
thing ludicrous or familiar. He seems always to do 
his best ; though his subjects are often unworthy of 
his care. 

It Is not easy to thlnlc \<rifhbut some contempt on 
an author, who is growing illustrious in his own opi- 
nion by verses, at one time, " To a Lady who can do 
any thing but sleep when she pleases ;** at another, 
" To ^ Lady who can sleep when she pleases ;'* now, 
" To a Lady, on her passing through a crowd of peo- 
ple ;" then, " On a braid of divers colours woven by 
four Ladies ;" " On a tree cut in paper,*' or, " To a 
Lady, from whom he received the copy of verses on 
the paper tree, which for many years had been mis- 
sing.** 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We 
still read the Dove of Anacreon, and Sparrow of Ca- 
tullus ; and a writer naturally pleases himself with a 
performance which owes nothing to the subject. But 
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compositioiis merely pretty have the fate of other 
pretty things, and are quitted in time for something 
useful ; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of short 
duration ; or they are blossoms to be valued only as 
they foretel fruits 

Among Waller's little poems are some, which their 
excellency ought to secure from oblivion; as, To 
Amorct, comparing the difiFerent modes of regard 
with which he looks on her and Sacharissa ; and the 
verses On Love, that begin, Anger in hasty words or 
blows. 

In others he is not equally successful ; sometimes' 
his thoughts are deficient, and sometimes his expres- 
sion. 

The numbers are not always musical ; as> 

Fair A^enus, in thy soft armi 

The god of rage confine ; 
For thy whispers are the charms 

Which only can divert his fierce design. 
What though he frown, and to tumult do incline ; 

'rhoi\ the flame 

Kindled in his breast canst tame 
With th&t snow which unmeUed lies on thine. 

He seldom Indeed fetches an amorous sentiment 
from the depths of science ; his thoughts are for the 
most part easily understood, and his images such as 
the superficies of nature readily supplies ; he has a 
just claim to popularity, because he writes to commbn 
degrees of knowledge ; and is free at least from phi- 
losophical pedantry, unless perhaps the end of a song 
to the sun may be excepted, in which he is too much . 
a Copernican. To which may be added the simile of 
the palm in the verses on her passing through a 
crowd ; and a line in a more serious poem on the 
Restoration, about vipers and treacle, which can only 
be understood by those who happen to know the com- 
position of the Theriaca. 
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His thoughts are sometimes hyperboticsd} and bis 
images unnatural : 

— ^ The plants admirey 
No leas than thoae of old did Ortiheus' lyre : 
If she sit down, with tops all tow'rds her bow^d ; 
They round about her into arbours crowd : 
Or if she walks, in even ranks they stand. 
Like some wett-marshaU'd and obsequioua band. 

In another place : 

While in the park 1 ffliig, the listening deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear : 
"When to the beeches I rei»ort my flame, 
Tkey bow their heads» aaif tbey felt the saroe. 
To gods appealing, when I reaeh their bowers, 
With loud complaints they answer me in showers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given. 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heavsn I 

On the head of a stag : 

O fertile head ! which every year 
Could such a erop of wonder bear ! 
The teeming earth did never briBg 
So soon, so hard, so huge a thing : 
Which might it never have been oast, 
Kach year's growth added to the last. 
These lofty branches had sopply'd 
The earth's bold son's prodigious pride ; 
Heaven with these engines had been sealM, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 

Sometimes, having succeeded in the first part, he 
makes a feeble conclusion. In the song of " Sacha- 
rissa's and Amoret's friendship," the two last stanzas 
•ught to have been omitted. 

' His images of gallantry are not always in the high- 
est degree delicate. 

Then shall my love this doubt displace. 

And gain such trust that I niay come 
And banquet sometimes on thy face, 

But make my constant meals at home. 
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SoiBt applittatioRs may^be thought^too Mtnote^and 
inconsequential ; as in the verses gA the kdy dancing: 

The aun in figures such as these 
Joys with the moon to ptev-s 

To the 'sweet stralBs they adranoey 
Whi<A do re«a1t from their own spheres; 

As this nymph's danee 
Moves with tlie numbers whicli she bears. 

Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a 
distich, is expanded and attenuated till it grows weak 
9nd almost evanescent : 

Chforfs ! "since first our oalhi of peaee 

Was frighted henee, this good we find^ 
Your favours with your fears increase. 

And growing mischlefe make you kind. 
So the fair tree, which still preserves 

Her fruit, and state, while no wind biows. 
In storms from that uprightness swerves ; 

And the glad^ earth about her strows 

With treasure fVom her yielding boughs. 

His images are not always distinct ; as, in the fol- 
lowing passage, he confounds Love as a person with 
Love as a passion : 

Some other nymphs^ with colours faint« • 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy : 
Caa, with a single look, inflame 
The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 

His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes elegant 
and happy, as that in return for the silver pen ; and 
sometimes empty and trifling, as that upon the card« 
torn by the queen. There are a few lines written in 
the duchess's Tasso, which he is said by Fenton to 
have kept a summer under correction. It happened 
to Waller, as to others, that his success was not sd* 
ways in proportion to his labour. 
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Of these petty composidonsy neither the beauties 
nor the faults dea^ve much attention. The amorous 
verses have this to recommend them, that they are 
less hyperbolical than those of some other poets. 
Waller is not always at the last gasp ; he does not die 
of a frown, nor live upon a smile. There is, however, 
too much love, and too many trifles. Little things 
are made too important ; and the empire of beauty is 
represented as exerting its influence farther than can 
be allowed by the multiplicity of human passions, and 
the variety of human wants. Such books, therefore, 
may be considered as shewing the woi^ld under a false 
appearance, and, so fur as they obtain credit from the 
young and inexperienced, as misleading expectation, 
and misguiding practice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the 
greater part is panegyrical ; for of praise he was very 
lavish, as is observed by his imitator lord Lansdowne : 

Ko Batyr stalks within the hallow'd ground, 
Bat queens and heroines, Icings and gods ahound ; 
Glory and arms and love are all the sound. 

In the first poem, on the danger of the prince on 
the coast of Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous 
mention of Arion at the beginning ; and the last para- 
graph, on the cable, is in part ridiculously mean, and 
in part, ridiculously tumid. The poem however, is 
such as niay be justly praised, without much allow- 
ance for the state of our poetry and language at that 
time. 

- The two next poems are upon the king's behaviour 
at the death of Buckingham, and upon his navy. 

He has, in the first, used the pagan deities with 
great propriety t 

'Twas want of subh a t)i^ecedeht as this 
Made the old heathens frame their gods amis*. 
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In the poem on the navy, those lines are very noble 
"Which suppose the king's power secure against a se- 
cond deluge ; so noble, that it were almost criminal 
to remark the mistake of centre for surface, or to say 
that the empire of the sea would be worth little if it 
were not that the waters terminate in land. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible sentiments ; but 
the conclusion is feeble. That on the repairs of St. 
Paul's has something vulgar and obvious ; such as 
the mention of Amphion ; and something violent and 
harsh: as, 

So all oqr minds -with his conspire to grace 
The Gentiles' great ax'ostle, and deface 
Those state-obscuring sheds, that like a chain 
Seem'd to confine, and fetter him ag;ain : 
Which the glad saint shakes off at his command. 
As once the viper from his sacred hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injured side. 

Of the two last couplets, the first is extravagant, 
and the second mean. 

His praise of the queen is too much exaggerated ; 
and the ^thought, that she " saves lovers, by cutting 
oflF hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping the limb,** 
presents nothing to the mind but disgust and horror. 

Of the battle of the Summer islands, it seems not 
easy to say whether it is intended to raise terror or 
merriment. The beginning is too splendid for jest, 
end the conclusion too light for seriousness. The ver- 
sification is studied, the scenes are diligently display- 
ed, and the images artfully amplified ; but, as it ends ^ 
neither in joy or sorrow, it will scarcely be read a se- 
cond time. 

The panegyrick upon Cromwell his obtained from 
the publick a very liberal dividend of praise, which 
howfcver cannot be said to have been unjustly lavished^ 
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for such a series of verses had rarely appeared before 
in the English language. Of the lines some are grand^ 
aome are graceful) and all are musical. There is now 
and then a feeble verse, or a trifling thought ; but its 
^eat fault is the dioioe of its hero. 

The poem of the War with Spain begins with lines 
more vigorous and striking than Waller is accustom- 
ed to produce. The succeeding parts are variegated 
with better passages and worse. There is something 
too fisirvfetched in the comparison of the Spaniards 
drawing the English on, by saluting St. Lucar with 
cannon, to lambs awakening the lion by bleating. The 
fkte of the marquis and his lady, who were burnt in 
their ship, would have moved more, had the poet not 
made him die like the phoenix, because he had spices 
about him, nor expressed their affection, and their 
end by a conceit at once false and vulgar : 

AltTe, in equal flames of love they bam'dy 
And now together are to afthes taroM. 

The verses to Charles, on his return, were doubt- 
less intended to counterbalance tlie panegyrick on 
Cromwell. If it has been thought inferior to that with 
which, it is natundly compared, the cause of its defi» 
cience has been already remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not necessary to examijie 
singly. They must be supposed to have faults and 
beauties of the same kind with the i^st. The sacred 
poems, however, deserve particular regard; they 
were the work of Waller's declining life, of those 
Jiours in which he looked upon the fame and the foUy 
of the time past with the sentiments which his great 
predecessor Petrarch bequeathed to posterity, upon 
^s review of that k)ve and poetry which haye givctt 
Juaaiminortaiity. 
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Tbat natural jealousy which makes every man un- 
willing to allow much excellence in another, always 
produces a disposition to believe that the mind grows 
old with the body ; and that he, whom we are now 
forced to confess superior, is hastening daily to a 
, level with ourselves. By delighting to think this of 
the living, we learn to think it of the dead ; and Fen- 
ton, with all his kindness for Waller, has the luck to 
mark the exact time when his genius passed the ze- 
' nith, which hp places at his fifty-fifth year. This is 
to allot the mind but a small portion. Intellectual de- 
day is doubtless not uncommon ; but it seems not to 
be universal. Newton was in his eighty-fifth year 
improving his chronology, a few days before his death ; 
and Waller appears not, iu my opinion, to have lost at 
eighty -two any part of his poetical power. 

His sacred poems do not please like some of his 
other works; but before the fatal' fifty-five, had he 
written on the same subjects, his stKcess would 
hardly have been better. 

It has been the fiequent lamentation of good men# 
that verse has been tpo little applied to the purposes 
of worship, and many attempts have been made to 
animate devotion by pious poetry. That they have 
very seldom attained their end is sufHciently known^ 
and it may not be improper to inquire why they hav^ ' 
miscarried. 

Let no pious «ar be offended if I advance, in oppo-> 
sition to many authorities, that poetical devotion can- 
not often please. The doctrines of religion may in- 
deed be defended in a didactick poem ; and he, wh© 
has the happy power of arguing iu verse, will not lose 
it because his subject is sacred. A poet may describe 
the beauty and the grandeur of nature, the flowers of 
spring, and the harvests of autunm, the vicissitudes 
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of the tide, and the reyolutions of the sky^ and praise 
the Maker for his works, in lines which no reader 
shall lay aside. The subject of the disputation is not 
\>iety, but the motives to piety ; that of the descrip« 
tion is not God, but the works of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse between 
God and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Many 
admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a 
higher state than poetry can confer. 
, The essence of poetry is invention ; such invention 
as, by producing something unexpected, surprises 
and delights. The topicks of devotion are few, and 
being few are universally known ; but few as they 
are, they can be made no more \ they can receive no 
grace from novelty of sentiment, and very little from 
tioVelty of expression. 

Poetry plea&es by exhibiting an idea tnore grateful 
to the mind than things themselves afford. This ef« 
feet proceeds from the display of those parts of nature 
Which attract, and the concealment of those which 
repel, the imagination : but religion must be shown 
as it is \ suppression and addition equally corrupt jt { 
, and such as it is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader justly expects, and from 
good poetry always obtains, the enlargement of hu 
comprehension and elevation of his fancy ; but this is 
rarely to be hoped by christians from metrical devo- 
tion. Whatever is great, desirable, or tremendous^ 
is comprised in the name of the Supreme Being. Om«* 
tiipotence cannot be exalted ; infinity cannot be am« 
plified ; perfection cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are faith) 
thanksgiving, repentance, and supplication. Faithi 
invariably uniform, cannot be invested by fancy with 
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4^cofationi« Thanksgiving, the most jojrful of all 
hoty effu^onsv yet addressed to a Being iivithout pas* 
sionSy is confined to a few modeS) and is to be felt 
rather than expressed. Repentance, trembling in the 
presence of the judge, is not at leisure for cadences 
and epithets* Supplication of man to man may diffuse 
itself through many topicks of persuasion ; but sup* 
plication to God cam only cry for mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious, it will be found 
that the most simple expression is the most sublime. 
Poetry loses its lustre and its power, because it is ap- 
plied to the decoration of something more excellent 
than itself. All that pious verse can do is to help the 
memory, and delight the ear, and for these purposes 
it may be very usefuF; but it supplies nothing to the 
mind. The ideas of christian theology are too simple 
for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too majes*> 
tick for ornament ; to recommend them by tropes and 
'figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror the sideral 
hemisphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the 
softness and smoothness of his numbers ; it is proper 
to consider those minute particulars to which a versi- 
fier must attend. , 

He certainly very much excelled in smoothness 
most of the writers who were living when his poetry 
commenced. The poets of ElizsJ^eth had attained an 
art of modulation, which was afterwards neglected or 
forgotten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as hi^ 
model ; and he might have studied with advantage 
the poem of Davies,* which, though merely philo* 
sophical, yet seldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

• Sir John Dftviea^ intittt)e<1» •• Nosce teipsum. This Oracle er« 
{loaiuled ia two Elegies ; 1. Of Humane KiK>wledge ; IL Of ti^ 
Goide of Mftii aftd the Iinnoi'taUue tli^reof, 1599." R* 
U2 
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But he was rather smooth than strong ; of the full 
resounding line, which Pope attributes to Drydcn, he 
has given very few examples. The critical decision 
has given the praise of strength to Denham) and of 
sweetness to Waller. 

His excellence of versification has some abate- 
ments.^ He uses. the expletive do very frequently; 
and though he lived to see it almost universally cject- 
ed) was not more careful to avoid it in his last com* 
positions than in his first. Praise had given him con- 
fidence ; and finding the world satisfied, he satisfied 
himself. 

His rhymes are sometimes-weak words : «o is found 
to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs often 
as a rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroic verse, have been 
censured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the 
translation of Comeille's Pompey ; and more faults 
might be found, were hot the inquiry below atten-, 
tion. 

He sometimes uses the obsolete termination of 
verbs, as vjaxeth^ affecteth; and sometimes retains the 
final syllable of the preterite, as amazed^ supfiosed^ 
of which I know not whether it is not to the detri- 
ment of our language that we have totally rejected 
them. 

Of triplets he is sparing ; but he did not wholly 
forbear them ; of an Alexaodrine he has given no 
example. 

The general character of his poetry is elegance 
jand gaiety. He is never pathetick, and very rarely 
sublime. He seems neither to have had a mind much 
elevated by nature, nor amplified by learning. His 
thoughts are such as a liberal conversation and large 
Acquaintance with life would easily supply. They had 
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llowcvcF theii,' perhaps, that grace of novelty, whic}i 
,they are now often supposed to want by those who, 
having already found them in later books, do not 
know or enquire who produced them first. This 
treatment is. unjust. Let not the original author lose 
hy his imitators. 

, ! Praise, however, should be due before . it is given. 
The author of Waller's v life ascribes to him the first 
practice of what Erythraeus and some late criticks call 
ulUteradon, of using in the same verse many words 
beginning with the same letter. But tliis knack, 
"Whatever be its value, was so frequent among early 
writers, that Gascoigne, a writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, warns the young poet against affeoting it : 
Shakspeare, in the Midsummer Mght'a Dreamy is 
supposed to ridicule it ; and in another play the sonnet 
•f Holofemes fully displays it. 

He borrows too many of his sentences and illustra- 
tions from the old mythology, for which it is vain to 
plead the example of ancient poets ; the deities which 
• they introduced so frequently, were considered as 
reaUl^es, so far as to be received by the imagination, 
whatever sober reason might even then determine. 
But of these images time has tarnished the splendour. 
A fiction, not only detected but despised, can never 
afford a solid basis to any position, though sometimes 
it may furnish a transient allusion, or slight illustra- 
tion. No modern monarch can be much exalted by 
hearing that, as Hercules had his club, he has his 
- navy. 

But of the praise of Waller, though much may 
he taken away, much will remain ; for it cannot be 
denied, that he added something to Q}ir elegance of 
diction, and something to our propriety of thought ; 
and to him majr be applied wl^t «Tassa said, wifii 
h3»* 
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equal spirit and justice, of idmself and Qyarini, 
when, haying perused the Faaior JFido^ he cried out, 
<< If he had not read ^ndnta^ he had not excelled 
« it." 

As Waller professed himself to hare learned the 
art of TerBiiicaUon from Fairfax, it has been thought 
proper to subjoin a specimen of his work, whicRy 
after Mr. Hoole's translation, will perhaps not be 
soon reprinted. By knowing the state in which 
Waller found our poetiy, the reader may judge tow 
much he improved it. 

I. 

Erminia's Ueed (tihii while) his mUtreue bore 
Through- forests thioke among the shadie treen^ 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forelore> 
Halfb in a sfwotine she was lor feare I weene \ 
But. her flit coarser sparedneve the more. 
To beare her throogfi the desart woods unseene 

Of her strong foes, that chas'd her through the ptfoiue* 

And still pursu'd, b^t still pursuM in taioe. 

n. ^ 

Like as the wearie hounds at last retire, 
Windlesse, displeased, frarn the frultlesse chaee. 
When the slic beast Tapisht in bush and brire. 
No art nor pains can rowse oat of his place : 
The Christian knights so fall of shame and ire" 
Keturned backe, with faint and wearfe pace! 

Yet still the fearfull Danie fled, swMt as wlu^Cj 

Nor euer staid, noreuer lookt belunde. 

ni. 

Through thicke and (hhitie, all ftight, dl dajr, she ^v^, 
Withouten comfort, companie, or guide, 
Her pi ainta and teares wilh eueiy tHought reuiued. 
She hef rd and saw her greefes^but naught beside. 
But w^en the sunne his burning ehariot diued 
In Thetis WaUb, Md %e«rie teame vntide. 
On iordaas wiMlie baidea her. coarse she 8taid> 
At laMr tiiere dotme she Vght> and downe she JUid.. 
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IV. 

Her teare8«faer drinXe) her foodi her aorrowiDgSi 
This was her diet that vohappae night : 
But sleepe (that sweet repose and quiet brings) 
To ease the greefes of discontented wight^ 
Spred foorth his tender, soft, and nimble wings. 
In his dull armes foalding the virgin bright : 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Stronge watch and warde, while this faire ladie slept. 
V. 
The birds awakte her with their morning song, 
Their warbling musicke pearst her tender eafe, 
T)ie marmoring brookesjind whistling windes among 
The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare ; 
Her eies vnclosM beheld the groues along. 
Of swaines and shepherd groomes that dwelling wcare ; 
Aud that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 
Fronokt again the virgin to kment 
VI. 
Her plaints were interrupted with a sound. 
That aeenfd from thiekest bushes to proceed. 
Some ioify shepherd sung a lustie round. 
And to his voice had tun'd his oaten reed ; 
Thither she wen^ wn dd Aitn there she found 
(At whose right Jiand his little flock did feed) 
- Sat nMking baskets, hia three sonnes among 
That l^rnM &eir lather's art, and lea|:iiM hU song. 
VU. 
Beholding one in shining armes appeare 
The seelie man and his were sore dismaid ; 
But sweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her ventall vp, her visage open laid. 
You happj Ibike, of heau'o beloued deare, 
Wert OQ^qjuoth she) upon your harmless traid. 
These dreadful! armes 1 htfire no warfare bring 
To 2«8ir sweet toile^nor those sweet tunes you sing. 
VIII. ^ 

But father, since thiaJaad, these townet and towires, 
Sestroied aee with swond, with fire and spoilc^ 
How may it be, unhurt that yeu and yours 
In safetie thus, applie yttir harmlesse toile i 
%if Sonne (quoth be) this pore estate of ouca 
Is euer safe from storm of wadike broile ; 
This wiidemesse doth va in laftie keepe, 
Ko thondexiog druD, no trumpet breaks oar sleepe. 
Jf 4 
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IX. 
Haply icut hean'os defence and shield of right. 
Doth loue the innocence of simple swains. 
The thunderbolts on highest mountains light. 
And seld or neaer strike the lower plaines: 
So kings have cause lo fear J7a//ona«« might 
Not they whose sweat and totle their dinner gainef^ 

Nor ever greed ie soldier was entised 

Bj pouertie, neglected and despised. 
X. 

pouertie, chefe of the heau'niy brood, 
I>earer to roe than wealth or kingly crowne 
No wish for honour, thirst of others good, 

fJan moue my heart, contented with mine owne :' 
We quench- our thirst with water of this flood, 
Nior fear we poison should therein be throwne : 
These Httle flocks of sheepe and tender^^tes 
Qiue milke for food, and wool to malCe us eo«fcei» 
XL 
We little wish, we need but little wealth. 
From cold and hanger vs to doath and feed ; 
These are my sonnes, their care preserues flt^m atealtW 
Their fathers flocks^ nor servants moe 1 need : 
Amid these groues I m alke «ft Ibr-my h«ilth. 
And to the fishes, birds, aifid beasteagiu&heed'. 
liow they are fed, in forrest,/ spilfog and lalw, - 
And their contentment for ensample take. 
Xll. 
Time was (for each one hath bis d««ptinglime. 
These sll uer locks were golden tresses than ) 
Tliat countrie IKe 1 hated as acrioie, 
And from the forrests swee^cM>ntentment ran. 
To Memphis' stately pallaee would I cKme) 
And there became the mightie caliphes matt, ' 
And though I but a simple gardner weare, 
Yet could I marke abuses, see and heare* 
XIIL 
Entised on with hope of future gainc, 

1 sujfred long wliat did my MPute displease ; 

But when tny youth was spent, m^ hopie was ▼atne,. 
I felt my native strength at last ^crease j 
I gan nry losse of lustie yeeres compl«ine. 
And wisht I had enjoy M the conntriet peace ; 

1 bod the court fiu:'ewell, and with content 

My later age here hav« I quiet spent. 
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XIV, 
Wlitle thus he spake, ErmkiU htisht and still 
His wise discourses heard, with great attend on^ 
His speeches graue those idle fancies kill. 
Which in her troubled soule bred such dissentioo. 
After much thought reformed was her will, 
Withfn those woods to dwell was her intention. 

Till fortune should occasion new afford. 

To tume her home to her desired Lord. 
XV. 
She said therefore, O shepherd fortunate ! 
That troubles some didst whilom feele and prouft,. 
Yet liuest now in this contented state. 
Let my mishap thj thoughts to pitie moae^ 
To entcrtaine me as a willing mate 

In shepherds life, which 1 admire and loue ; V 

" Within these pleasant groues perchance my hart, 

Ofli^r discomforts, may vnload some part. 
XVI. 
If gold or wealth of most esteemed deare, 
If iewelsrich, thou diddest hold in prise. 
Such store thereof, such pleutie haue I seen, 
.As to a greedie minde might well snlliice : 
With that downe trickled many a siluer teare. 
Two ehristall streames fell from her watrie eies ; 

Part of her sad rnhfortunes than she told. 

And wept, and with her wept that shepherd old. 

XVU. , ,r 

With speeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; ' * 

His aged wife there made her homely cheare, . f 

Yet welcorode her, and plast her by her side* 
The princesse dond a poore pastoraes-geare^ 
A kerchlefe course vpon her head she tide ; 

But yet her gestures and ^er looks (I gesse) 

Were such, as ill bese^mM a shepherdesse. 
XVIll. 
Not those rude garments could obscure, and hide- ^ 

The heau'nly beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely ofspring damhifide. 
Or ought clispnrag'de, by those labours bace ; t 
Her little flocks to pasture would she guide, 
And milke her goates, and in their foldes them piaoe. 

Both cheese and butter could she make, and frame 

Her selfe to please the shepherd and his danle. 
M'5 
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Of MR. JOHN POMFRET oothing is known but 
from a slight and ccmfused account prefixed to his 
poems by a nameless friend^ who relates, that he wa^- 
the son of the Rev. Mr. Fomfret, rector of Luton^ hx 
Bedfordshire ; that he was bred at Coinbfildge ;* ein- 
tered into orders, and was vector of Maiden in Bedf 
fordshire, and might have risen in the church ; but 
that, when he applied to Dr. Compton, bishop of Lon> 
don, for institution to a living of considerable valuei 
16 which he had been presented, he found a trouble- 
some obstruction raised by a malicious interpretatiol^ 
of some passages in his Choke; from which it was 
inferred, that he considered happiness as more likely 
t6 be found in the company of a mistiress than of a 
wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated : for it had 
hitppened to Pomfret a^ to almost all other men who 
plan schemes of life ; he had departed from his pur- 
pose, and was then married. 

The malice x>f his enemies had however a yefg 
4|tal consequence : the delay constrained his attend- 
ance in London^ where he caught the small-pox, and 
died in 1 70S, in the thirty-sixth year of hi& ago. 

* H« was of Qneeii's college there, and, by Uie Univer^ty-regis^ 
ier, appeanto hare taken his bachelor^s degree in 1684» -gad -his 
ijaasler'B 169«. ».--Mis father WHS ftfTmiiy. C 
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He pubfifiied his poems in 1699; and has been 
nhftgrs the finvourite of that class of readers, who^ 
without vanitjr or criticism^ seek only their own 
musement. 

His Qhoice elchibits a system of Hfe adapted Xxi 
common notions, and even to common expectations ^ 
such a state as affords plenty and tranquillity, with- 
out excluslcm of intellectual pleasures. Perhaps no 
o(»ttp09ition in our language has been oftener.perua- 
#d tlian PiHftfret's Choke, (« 

Jn his odier poems there is.aa^e9sy voHibilll^^vite 
^^ipteas^re of «nooth metre is aSbrded<Ca the ear, mmi 
the mind is not oppressed ivnth ponderous or ontan» 
gkd with»iijp(tricate sentunent. ^e pleases many ; 
md he who pleases many^ must hitve some specieii of 
ifterit* 



Mi 
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\JF the earl of Dorset the character lias been^Mm 
^ largely and so elegantly by Prior, to whotn hm vii» 
fkimliarly known, ,that nothing can be aidded l^^a 
casual hand ; and, as its author is so genially r<ii|i^ 
it would be useless ofitciousness to transcribe it. 

Charles SACKviLLswaa bom Jani;mi:|r 24, 1639*. 
Having been educated under a private tut4>r, he Un- 
veiled into Italy, and returned a little before the Re- 
storation. He was chosen into the first parliament 
that was called, for East Grinstead in Sussex, and 
^oon became a favourite of Charles the Second ; but 
undertook no publick employment, being too eager of 
the riotous and licentious pleasures which young 
men of high rank, who aspired to be thought wits, at 
that time imagined themselves intitled to indulge. 

One of these frolicks has, by the industry of Wood, 
come down to posterity. Sackville, who was then 
lord Buckhurst, with sir Charles Sedley and sir Tho- 
mas Ogle, got drunk, at the Cockj^ in Bow-street, by 
^Covent garden, and, going into the balcony, exposed 
themselves to the populace in very indecent postures, 
^t last, as they grew warmer, Sedley stood forth na- 
ked, and harangued the populace in such pro&ne Ian- 
guage, that the publick indignation was awakened ; the 
crowd attempted to force the door, and, being re- 
pulsed, drove in the performers i^ith gtonesy laidbrok^ 
•tie vii^idows of the Jjouse^ 
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Pdr this misdemeanour they were indicted, ftiidi 
'Sedky was fined five hundred pounds : what was the 
sentence of the others is not known. Sedley employed 
ILitligrew and another to procure a remission from 
the king ; but (mark the friendship of tiie dissolute !) 
Aey begged the fine for themselves, and exa^cteditto 
#ie last groat. 

In IS65, lord Buckhurst attended the duke of York 
as a volunteer in the Dutch war j and was in the battle 
•f June 3, when eighteen great Dutch ships were ta- 
^cn^ fourteen others were destroyed, and Opdam the 
Idmiral, who engaged the duke, was blown up beside 
Rim, with all his crew. 

Qn thi^day before the battle, he is ssdd ta have 
composed the celebrated song, To all you ladies not» at 
tSrOtj with equal tranquillity of mind aad promptitude 
•f #it. 4Beldom any splendid story is wholly true, i 
have heard, from the late earl of Orrery, who was 
l&ely to have good he/editary intelligence, that lord 
Buckhxuvt had been a week employed upon it, and 
•nly retouched or finished ii on the memorable even- 
ing. But even this, whatever it may subtraot fit>m his 
&cility, leaves him his courage^. 

He was soon after made a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and sent on ^hort embassies to France. 

hi 1674, the estate of his uncle James CrHnfieid» 
earlof Middlesex, came toliihiby its owner's death, 
and die title was conferred on him the year after. In 
1677, he became, by the death of his father, earl of 
l^orset, and inherited the estate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his first wife, of thefamilf 
•f Bagot, who left him no child, he married a daugh- 
ter of the earl of Northampton, celebrated both fi>r 
beauty and understanding. 
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- He received some favourable notice from ihsg 
James ; but soon found it necessary to oppose th& 
violence of his innovations, and with some other lords 
^ipeared in Westminster*hall to countenance the bl- 
t^ops at their trial. 

As «&onnities grew every day less supportable, he 
{bund it necessary to concur in the revolution. He 
was one of those lords who sat every day in council 
to preserve the publick peace, after the king's depar- 
tMve; and, what is not the most illustrious actkm ^ 
his life, was employed to conduct the princess Amx^ 
to Nottingham with a guard, such as might alarm tbm 
populace as they passed, with Cedse apprehensioils of 
her danger. Whatever end may be designed, there is 
always something despicable in a^ trick. 

He became, as may be easily supposed, a favourite 
of k^g William, who, the day after his ikcceniaD, 
laade him lord chamberlain of th« housetoldt and. 
gave him^afterward the garter. He happened to be 
taaong tboae that were toeeed with the isiof m an 
«penboat stxtipen hours, in very rough and cold we%- 
Iheri on Ihe coast of Holland. His health afteirward 
declined i and on January i9» 1705-6, he died at 
BaHi. 

He was a man whose elegance and jodgment were 
Hfiavereally confessed, and whose bounty to th» learned* 
iBid witty was generally known. To the indulgent 
affection oi the publick, lord Rochesterbore «mi|rfe 
testimony in this remark : / krum not how itU^but 
lord Buckhurst may do vthat he miif pet U never in the 
^tOTong* 

If such a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder 
ilhat his works were praised. Dryden, whom, if 
Prior telk truth, he distinguished by his beneficence, 
and who lavished his blandishments €q;i those who are 
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pot known to have so well de«erved them, underts^ 
ing to produce authors of our own country superior 
t» tkose of antiquity, says, / mould instance your lord- 
•i^ m aaiirey and Shakafieare in tragedy* JWould it bo 
imagined that, sii this rival to antiquity, sdl the satirea 
were little pi^rsoaal invectives, and that bis longest 
composition wa9 a son^ of eleveji stanzas ? 

The bkaae, however, of this exaggerated praise 
fijls en the encomiaat, not upon the author ; whoiq 
performances are, what they pretend to be, the^effu* 
sions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and airy. His* 
verses to Howard show great fertili^ of mind ; and 
^s BtfrbOtk has been imitated by Pop^.. 
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, George stepney, descended from the Step- 
ney^ of Pendigrast in Pembrokeshire, was bom at 
Westminster, in 1663. Of his father's condition or 
fortune I have no acccount.* Having received the 
first part of his education at Westminster, where he 
passed six years in the college, he went at nineteen 
to Cambridge, t where be continued a friendship be- 
gun at school, with Mr. Moflftague, afterward earl of 
Halifax. They came to London together, and are 
said to have been invited into publick life by the duke 
of Dorset. 

His qualifications recommended him to many fo- 
reign employments, so that his time seems to have 
been spent in negotiations. In 1692 he was sent en- 
voy to the elector of Brandenburgh : in 1693 to the 
Imperial Court; in 1694 to the elector of Saxony; 
in 1696 to the electors of Mentz and Cologne, and 
the congress at Francfort ; in 1698 a second time ta 
Brandenburgh; in 1699 to the king of Poland; in 
1701 again to the emperor; and in 1706 to the 

* It has been conjccttired that oar poet Tvas either son or graod- 
>on of 'Charles third son of sir John Stepney, the first baronet o^ 
that family. See Granger's History, vol 11, p 396, edit. 8\o. 1775* 
Mr. Cole says, the poet's father was a grocer. Cole's MbS. in Brif 
Mus. C. ' 

t He was entered of Trinity college, and took his master^s degree 
in 1689. H. 
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states genetal. In 1697 he ^ was made one of the 
eommissioners of trade. His life was basy, and not 
long. He died in 1707 ; and is buried in Westmia- 
Bter Abbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob trans- 
icribed: 

H. S. B. 

CTeorgitts Stepneius, Armiger« 

Vir 

Ob IngeDii acumen, 

Literaram Scientiam, 

Morum Suavitatem, 

Kerum Usum, • ^ » 

Virorum Anopirssimorura Consoetudinein, 

Lingtise, Styli, ac Vitw Elegantiarn, 

IPrasclara Of&ciacum BritanDise turn Europ» pcKsttta^ 

% Sua SBtate multum celebratus, 

Apud posteros semper celebrandus ;. 

Plarimas Legationes obiit 

Ea Fide^ liillgentia, ae Felicitate, 

Vt Augusti9#n<>rura Priacipom 

Galielmi 8c Anns 

SpeiA in illo repositam 

Nunquam fefeUerit> 

Haud rar6 superaverit 

Post loDgum honorum Cursum 

Brevi Temporis Spatio confectum. 

Gum NatursB parum, Fam» satis vixerat, 

Animam ad altiora aspirantem placidd efflaylt* 

On the left hand, 

G. Sf. 

Ex Equestri Familia Stepaeioran^ 

De Pendegrast^ in Comitatu 

Pembrociiiensi oriundus, 

Westmonasterii natos est, A. 1>. 166Ck 

Electus in Collegium 

Santi Petri Westmonast. A. 1676, 

Sancti TrioiUtis Cantab. 1682. 

CoDsiliariorum quibus Commereii 

Cura eommissa est 1697. 

Cbelseis mortuus, Sc comitante 

Magna Proccrum 

Frequentia, hac elatus, 1767. 
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It is reported that the juvenile com^itions of 
Stepney made grey authora blu^h. I know not whetlier 
his poems will appear such wonders to the present 
age. One cannot always easily find the reason fM* 
which the world has somedmes conspired to squander 
praise. It is not very U|ilikely that he wrote very 
early as well as he ever wrote ; aud the performances 
of youth have onany favourers, because the authors 
yet lay no claim to publick honours, and are therefore 
not considered as rivals by the distributors of fame. 

He apparently professed himsejf a poet, and added 
his name to those of the other wits in the version of 
Juvenal ; but he is a very licentious translator, and 
does not recompense his neglect of the#eiuthor ^y 
beauties of his own. In his original poems, *now and 
then, a happy line may perhaps be found, and now and 
then a short composition i^y give' pleasure. But 
there is, in the whole, little either pf the grace of wit^ 
or the vigour of nature. 
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John philips vas bom on the 30th of Deccm- 
>)er, 1676, atBamptonin Oxfordshire ; of which place 
his fatlier, Dr. Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, 
was mihister. The first part of |his education was 
tlomestick ; after which he was sent to Winchester, 
where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, his biographer, he 
was soon dktinguished by the superiority of his exer- 
cises ; and, what is less easily to be credited, so muck 
endeared himself to his schoolfellows by his civility 
and good nature, that they, without mtrrmur or ill- 
will, saw him indulged by the master with particular 
immunities. It is related, that when he was at school, 
lie seldom mingled in play with the other boys, but 
retired to his chamber ; where his sovereign pleasure 
was to dt, hour after hour, while his hair was combed 
by somebody, whose service he found means to pro- 
Qure.* 

* Isaac Vossias relates, that he also delighted in having bis hair 
eombed ivhen he could have it done hy barbers or other persons 
skilled in the rales of proaodj. Of the passage tliat eontaina this 
ridiculous fancy, the following is a translation : *' Many people talM 
delight in the rubbing of their limbsy and the combing of their haiv ; 
but these exercises would delight much more, if the servants at th^ 
J»aths, and if the barbers, were so skilful in this art, that they couUI 
express any measures with their fingers. I remember that move 
than once I have fallen into the hands of men of this sort, who cookf 
imitate any measure of songs in combing the hair, so as sometimes 
to express very intelligibly iambics, trochees^ dactyls, &c. from 
whence there arose to m<rno small delight" See his Treatise de 
Foematam oantu & viribus BythmL Oxon. 1673, p. 65. H. 
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At school he became acqus&nted with the poetsy 
ancient and modem^ and fixed his attention particular- 
ly on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himself at Christ-churchy a 
college at that time in th^^highest reputation, by the 
transmission of Busby's scholars to the care first of 
Fell, and afterwards of Aldrich. Here he was dis- 
tinguished as a genius eminent among the emineiiK^ 
and for friendship particularly intimate with "Mr* 
Smith, the author of Phtedrd and Hlfifiotytu9. The 
profession which he intended to follow was that of 
physick ; aud he took much delight in natural history, 
of which botany was his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to 
the university; till about 1703 he extended it to « 
wider circle by the SfUeruHd ShilUng^ which struck the 
publick attention with, a mode of writing new and un- 
expected. 

This performance raised him so high, that, whe^ 
Europe resounded with the victory of Blenheim, he 
was, probably with an occult opposition to Addison, 
employed to deliver the acclamation of tM torie« 
It is said that he would willingly have decnned the 
task, but that his friends urged it upon him. It ap- 
pears that he wrote this poem at the house of Mr. St. 
John. 

Blenheim was published in 1705. The next year 
produced his great work, the poem upon Cider ^ in 
.two books ; which was received with loud praises, 
and continued long to be read, as an imitation of 
Virgil's Geo'-gicy which needed not shun the pre- 
sence of the original. 

He then grew probably more confident of his own 
abilities, and began to meditate a poem on the Latt 
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Day ; a subject on whiqh no mind C911 hope to equal 
expectation. 

This work he did not live to finish ; his diseases^ a 
slow consumption and an asthma^ put a stop to his stu- 
dies, and on Feb. 15, 170i, at the beginning of his 
thirty-third year, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford; and 
sir Simon Harcourt, afterward lord chasicellor, gave 
him a monument in Westminster Abbey. The in- 
scription at Westminster was written, as I have heard, 
by Dr. Atterbury, though commonly given to Dr. 
Freind, 

His epitaph at Hereford : 

JOtiANNES PHILIPS 

f Dom. 1708. 
Obiit 15 die Feb. Anno ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

Cujus 
Ossa V requiras, hanc Urnam' inspice : 
Si Ingenium nescias, ipsius Opera consule : 
Si Tumalum desideras. 
Tern plum adi Westraonasteriensei 
Qualis quantusque Vir fuerit, 
Dicat eiegans ilia & pnaelara, 
iQue eenotaphi«m ibi decorat, 
inscriptio. 
Quiim interim erga Cognatos piosfic o1fioio8iu» 

Testetus hoc saxam 

A Mama Philips Matre ipsius pientisainia, 

Dilecti Filii Memoris non sine Lacrymis dicat uxq. 

His epitaph at Westminster : 

Ilerefordise conduntur Ossa, 

Hoc in Deliibro statuitur Imago, 

Britanniam omnem pervagatur Fama« 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 
Qui Viris bonis doetisque juxta charQs, 
^ Iramortale suum tngenium, 

Eruditione maltiplici exeultum^ 
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MisQ Miimi eaadore, 

Eximia monuu 8implicitate>. 

Honestcvit 

Lttteraram AivoMtlomm Mm, 

Qu«m Wintwfls Ptter ientire eoBpenit* 

later JEdis Cbristi Alomaosju^ter ezpleviti 

In illo Masarum Demicilio 

PftBclarb JEmulOrum stadils excitstot 

Optimit soribeftdi Magiitris ae^iper iotentia^ 

*, parmJBA senaoiie Patiio eompo«ait 

A Grscis Latinisque fontibus felieiter dedueta^ 

Atticis Homanisque auribus omniao digna^ 

Versaum quippe Haraioniam 

KythnM didiea«t. 

Antique ino, tibero^ multiformi 

Ad res ipsas apto prorsus, H attemperato^ 

Kon num^ris in eundem fer^ orbem redeimtibusy 

Non Clauralarum similiter cadentiam aono 

Metiri : 

Uni in hoc kudis genere Miltono secoDdiis* 

Primoqiie poene par. 

Res sea Tenues, seu Grandes, seu Mediocres 

Omandas samaeraty , 

Nusquam, lion quod deeoity 

£t yidetf &c asseeutus est, 

Egregius, quocunque Stjlum rerteret, 

Fandi author, 8c Modorum artifez. 

Fas sit Huic, 

Auso lic^t k tua Metrorum Lege diseedere, ^ 

O Poesis Anglicanse Pater, atque Conditor, Chaucerd, 

Alteram tibilatas claudere, 

Vatum eerte Gineres, tuos undique stipantium 

Non dedeeehit Chorum. 

Si>coN Harcovrt, Miles,. 

Viri ben6 de se, de Lttteris meriti 

QuOad viveret Fautor, 

Post Obitum pi^ memor, 

Hue Uli Sazum poni voluit. 

J. Philips, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiacoal 

Salop. Filius, natus est Bamptoniae 

In agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 
Obiit Heretbrdiie, Feb| 15, 170|. 
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Philips Jm^ beoa- always pndse4, wMbout contaradb- 
tion, as a man modest, blameless, and {iIqus ; wi|Di)aro 
narrowness of ^rttine without discontent, and tedbus 
and painful maladies without impatience ; beloved bf 
those that knew him, but not ambitious to be taflfwn. 
He was probably not formed for a wide circle. His 
conversation is conmiended for its innocent gaietjTt ' 
which seems to have ttiswed only among Ms intimates | 
for I have been told, that he was in company silent 
«md barren, and employed only upon the pleasure of 
his pipe. His addicticm to tobacco is mentioned by 
one of his biographers; who remarks that in all his 
writings, except Blenheimy he has found an opportunity 
of celebrating the fragrant fume. In common life he 
was probably one of those who please by not offend- 
ing> and whose person was loved because his writings 
were admired. He died honoured and lamented, be- 
fore any part of his reputation had withered, and be* 
fore his patron St. John had disgraced him. 

His works are few. The << Splendid Shilling" haa 
the uncommon merit of an original design, unlesil it 
maybe thought precluded by the ancient Centos. To 
degrade "^e sounding words and stately construction 
of Milton by ah application to the lowest and most 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momentary 
triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held its 
captives in admiration ; the words and things are pre« 
sented with a new appearance, and novelty is always 
grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of such performances begins and 
ends with the first author. He that should again adapt 
Milton's pnuse to the gross incidents of common lifei 
and even adapt it with more art, which would not be 
difficult, must yet expect but a small part of the praise 
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wfaieh PhiliiM has obtuned; he can onlf hope to be 
•eonsidered as the repeater of a jest. 

• « Thepattt>dy on Milton," says Gildon, "is tke only 
« tolerable production of its author/' This is a cen- 
4iur^ S^ dogmatical and violent. The poem of " Blen** 
heim" was never denied to be tolerable, even l^ those 
irho do not allow k supreme excellence. It is indeed 
the poem of a scholar, ail intxfiert qf war; of a maD 
who writes books from books, and studies the world in 
a college. He seems to have formed his ideas of the 
field of Blenheim from the battles of the heroick agesj 
or the taSes of chivalry, with very little comprehension 
•f the qualities necessary to the compo8iti<m of a 
tnodem hero, which Addison has displayed with so 
much propriety. He makes Marlborough behold at 
a distance the slaughter made by Tallard, then haste to 
encounter and restrain hira,and mow his way through 
ranks made headless by his sword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates 
diem very injudiciously. Deformity is easily copied; 
find whatever there is in Milton which the reader 
wishes away, all that is obsolete, peculiar, or licentious, 
is accumulated with great care by Philips. Milton's 
verse was harmonious, in proportion to the general 
state of our metre in Milton's age ; and, if he had writ- 
ten after the improvements made by Dryden, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that he would have admitted a more 
pleasing modulation of numbers into his work ; but 
Philips sits down with a resolution to make no more 
musick than he found ; to want all that his master want- 
ed, though he is very far from having what his master 
had. Those asperities, therefore, that are venerabl e 
in the Paradise Lost, are ^contemptible in the Bleu- 
hieim.. 
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*Hiere is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, 
in return for a present of wine and tobacco, which caiv 
not be passed without notice. It is gay and ele^^t, 
and exhibits several artful accommodations of classick 
expressions to new purposes. It seems better turned 
than the ode of Hannes.* 

To the poem on Cider, written in imitation of the 
Georgics, may be given this peculiar praise, that it is 
grounded in truth; that the precepts which it contains 
are exact Adjust; and that it is therefore, at once, a 
book of entertjunment and of science. This I was told 
by Miller, the great gardener and botanist, whose ex- 
pression was, that there were many books written on 
the same subject in prose, which do not contain so 
much truth as that poem. 

In the disposition of his matter, so as to intersperse 
precepts relating to the culture of trees with sentir 
ments more generally alluring, and in easy and grace^ 
ful transitions from one subject to another, he has very 
diligently imitated his master ; but he unhappily pleas- 
ed himself with blank verse, and supposed that the 
numbers of Milton, which impress the mind witk 
veneration, combined as they are with subjects of in- 
conceivable grandeur, could be sustained by imager 
which at most can rise only to elegance. Contending 
angels may shake the regions of Heaven in blank 
verse ; but the flow of equal measures, and the em- 
bellishment of rhyme, must recommend to our atten- 

* Thisoile 1 am willing to mention, because there seems to be in 
error in all the printed copies, which is, I find, retained in tlie last. 
Tlicy all read ; 

Quam Gratiarum eura decentiura 
O ! O! labellis oai Venus insidet 
The author probably wxote, 

. Quam Gi-atiarum cara de6entium 
Ornat ; laheltis cui Venus insidet T)v. J. 

VOL. IX. > jy 
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tion the art of engraltmg, and decide the merit of the 
redatreak and fiearmam. 

What study could confer) Philips had obtained ; 
but natural deficience cannot be supplied. He seems 
not bom to greatness and elevation r He is never lofty, 
nor does he often surprise with unexpected excellence; 
but perhaps to his last poem may be applied what 
Tuily ssdd of the work of Lucretius, that it U vnitten 
with muchwrti though vnthfew blazes of genius. 

The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, 
upon the works of Philips, has been transcribed 
from the Bodleian manuscripts. 
^' A Prefatory Discourse to the poem on Mr. Philips, 
with a character of his writings, 
<< It is altogether as equitable some accotmt should 
be given of those who have distinguished themselves 
by their writings, as of those who are renowned for 
great actions. It is but reasonable they, who coatri- 
bute so much to the immortality of others, should 
have some share in it themselves ; and since their 
genius only is discovered by their works, it is just 
that their virtues should be recorded by their friends. 
!por no modest men j|as the person I write of was in 
perfection) will write their own panegyricks ; and it 
is very hard that they should go without reputation^ 
only because they the more deserve it. The end of 
writing lives is for the imitation of the readers. It 
will be in the power of very few to imitate the duke of 
Marlborough ; we must be content with admiring his 
great qualities and actions, without hopes of following 
them. The' private and social virtues are more easily 
transcribed. The Jife of Cowley is more instructive^ 
as well as more fine than any we have in our language. 
And it is to be wished, since ]V][r. Philips had so many 
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of the good qualities of that poet, that I had some of 
the abilities of his historian. 

The Grecian philosophers have had their lives writ- 
ten, their morals commended, and their sayings re- 
corded. Mr. Philips had all the virtues to which most 
of them only pretended, and all their integrity without 
any of their affectation. 

The French are very just to eminent men in this 
point ; not a learned man nojj a poet can die, but all 
Europe must be acquainted with his accomplishments. 
They give praise, and expect it in their turns ; they 
commend their Patrus and Molieres as well as their 
Condes and Turennes ; their Pellisons and Racines 
have their eulogies, as well as the prince whom they 
celebrate ; and their poems, their mercuries, and 
orations, nay their very gazettes, are filled with the 
praises of the learned. 

I am satisfied, had they a Philips among them, and 
known how to value him ; had they one of his learn- 
ing, his temper, but above all of that particular turn 
of humour, that altogether new genius, he had been 
an example to their poets, and a subject of their pane- 
gyricks, and perhaps set in competition with the an- 
cients, to whom only he ought to submit. 

I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to his me- 
mory, since nobody else undertakes it. And indeed 
I can assign no cause why so many of his acquaint- 
ance (that are as willing and jnore able than myself to 
give an account of him^ should forbear to celebrate 
the memory of one so dear to them, but only that they 
look upon it as a work entirely belonging to me. 

I shall content myself with giving only a dharacter 
of the person and his writings, without meddling with 
the transactions of his life, which was altogether pri- 
vate : I shall only make this known observation of his 
N 2 
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&nuly> that there w£i$ scarcely ao many extraordinai^ 
men in any one. I have been a<;quainted with five of 
hi$ brotbersy (of which three are still living) all men 
of fine parts, yet all of a very unlike temper and ge<* 
mus. So that their fruitful mother, like the mother 
of the gods, seems to have produced a numerous off^ 
spring, all of different though' uncommon faculties. 
Of the living, neithet their modesty, nor the humour 
of the present age, perniits me to speak : of the dead* 
I may say something. 

One of them had made the greatest progress in thc^ 
^tudy of the law of nature and nations of any one I 
know. He had perfectly mastered, and even im-* 
-proved, the notions of Grotius, and the more refined 
ones of Puffendorf. He could refute Hobbes with as 
much solidity as some of greater name, and expose 
him with as much wit as Echard. That noble study, 
which requires the greatest reach of reason and nicety 
of distinction, was no; at all difficult to him. 'IVas 
^national loss to be deprived of one who understood 
a science ao necessary, and yet so unknown in Eng- 
land. I shall add only, he had the same honesty and 
sincerity as the person I write of, but more heat : the 
former was more inclined to argue, the latter to di'* 
vert : on^ employed his reason more ; the other his 
imagination : the former had beeh well qualified for 
thos,e posts, which the modesty of the latter made 
ti^m refuse. His other dead brother would have been 
9Xi ornament to the college of which he was a mem- 
ber. He had a genius either for poetry or oratory 5 
and, though very young, composed several very 
agreeable pieces. In all probability, he would have 
nrritten as finely as his brother did nobly. He might 
faave been the Waller, as the other was the Milton of 
^is time. The eine might celebrate Marlborough, 
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^e other his beautiful offspring. This had not been 
so fit to describe the actions of heroes as the virtuea 
of private men. In a word, he had been fitter for mj 
place ; and, while his brother was writing upon the 
greatest men that any age ever produced, in a style 
equal to them, he might have served as a panegyrist 
on him. 

This is all I think necessary to say of his family. I 
shall proceed to himself and his writings ; which I 
shall first treat of, because I know they are censured 
by some out of envy, and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid Shilling, which is far the least con-^ 
siderable, has the more general reputation, and per- 
♦laps hinders the character of the rest. The style 
agreed so well with the burlesque, that the ignorant 
thought it could become nothing else. Every bodf 
is pleased with that wofk. But to judge rightly of liie 
other requires & perfect mastery of poetry and criti- 
cism, a just contempt of the little turns and witticisms 
aow in %'ogue, and above all, a perfect understanding 
of poetical diction and description. 

All that have any taste fbr poetry will agree, that 
the great burlesque is much to be preferfed to the 
low. It is much easier to make a great thing appear 
little, than a little one great : Cotton and others of a 
very low genius have done the former; but Philips,. 
Garth, and Boileau, only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter's talent; btrt 
a piece for a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, 
yet proportioned to the eye, requires a master's hand. 

It must still be more acceptable than the low bur- 
lesque, because the images of the latter are mean and 
filthy, and the language itself entirely unknown to all 
men of good breeding. The style of Billingsgate,, 
would not make a very agreeable figure at St. James's, 

K a. 
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A getitleman would take but little pleasure in lan- 
guage which he would think it hard to be accosted in, 
or in reading words which he could not pronounce 
without blushing. The lofty burlesque is the more 
to be admired, because, to write it, the author must 
be master of two of the most different talents in na- 
ture. A talent to find out and expose what is ridicu- 
lous, is very different from that which is to raise and 
elevate. We must read Virgil and Milton for the 
©ne, and Horace and Hudibras for the other. We 
know that the authors of excellent comedies have of- 
ten failed in the grave style, and the tragedian as often 
in comedy. Admiration and laughter are of such op- 
posite natures, that they are seldom created by the 
same person. The man of mirth is always observing 
the follies and weaknesses, the serious writer the 
virtues or crimes, of mankind ; one is pleased with 
contemplating a beau, the other a hero : even from 
the same object they would draw different ideas : 
Achilles would appear in very different lights to 
Thersites and Alexander ; the one would admire the 
courage and greatness of his soul ; the other would 
?idicule the vanity and rashness of his temper. As 
the satirist says to Hannibal : 

1, curre, per Alpes, 

Ut pueris placeas, ix, declamatio fias. 

The contrariety of style to the subject pleases the 
more strongly, because it is more surprising ; the ex* 
pectation of the reader is pleasantly deceived, who 
expects an humble style from the subject, or a great 
subject from the style. It pleases the more univer- 
sally, because it is agreeable to the taste both of the 
grave and the merry ; but more particularly so to those 
who have a relish of the best writers, and the noblest 
sort of poetry. I sTiall produce only one passage out of 
this poet, which is the misfortune of his galligaskins : 
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My gftlligftskiofe, which hare long withstood 
The winter's fury and encroaching froBts, 
By time subdu'd (what will not time siibdae !] 

:This is admirably pathetical, and shews very well the 
vicissitudes of sublunary things. The rest goes on to 
a prodigious height; and a man in Greenland could 
hardly have made a more pathetick and terrible com- 
plaint. Is it not surprising that the subject should be 
so mean, and the verse so ponip>ous, that the least 
thingsin his poetry, as in a microscope, should grow 
great and formidable to the eye ; especially consider- 
ing that, not understanding French, he had no model 
fSr his style ? that he should have no writer to imitate, 
and himself be inimitable ? that he should do all this 
before he was twenty? at an age which is usually 
pleased with a glare of felse thoughts, little turns, and 
unnatural fustian ? at an age, at which Cowley, Diy- 
den, and I had almost said Virgil, were inconsidera- 
ble ? so soon was his imagination at its full strength, 
his judgment ripe, and his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diversion, with- 
out any design of publication. It was communicated 
but to me : but soon spread, and fell into the hands 
of pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben 
Bragge ; and impudently said to be corrected by the 
author. This grievance is now grown more epidemic 
Cal ; and no man now has a right to his own thoughts, 
or a title to his own writings. Xenophon answered the 
Persian, who demanded his arms, " We have nothing 
now left but our arms and our valour : if we surrender 
the one, how shall we make use of the other ?" Poets 
have nothing but their wits and their writings ; and if 
they are plundered of the latter, I don't see what good 
the former can do them. To pirate, and publickly 
own it, to prefix their names to the works they steal, 
to own and avow the theft, I believe, was pever yet 
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heard of but in England. It will soun^ oddly to pos-» 
terity, that, in a polite nation, in an enlightened age, 
under the direction of the most wise, most learned, 
and most generous encouragers of knowledge in the 
world, the property of a mechanick should be better 
secured than that of a schx>lar ! that the poorest ma* 
iiual operations should be more valued than the noblest 
Iproducts of the brain ! that it should be felony to rob 
A cobler of a pair of shoes, and no crime to deprive the 
best author of his whole subsistence ; that nothing 
should make a man a sure title to his own writings 
but the stupidity of them ! that the works of Dryden 
should meet with less encouragement than those of 
his own Flecknoe, or Blackmore I that Tillotson and 
St. Georgei Tom Thumb and Temple, should be set 
on an equal foot ! This is the reason M^hy this very 
paper has been se long delayed ; and, while the most 
impudent and scandalous libels are pubiickly vended 
by the pirates, this innocent work is forced to steal 
abroad as if it were a libel. 

Our present writers are by these wretches reduced 
to the same condition Virgil was, when the centurion 
seized on his estate, * But I don't doubt but I can fix 
upon the Maecenas of the present age, that will re- 
trieve them from it. But, whatever effects this pira-^ 
cy may have upon us, it contributed very much to the 
advantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped him to a reputa* 
lion which he neither desired nor expected, and to 
the honour of being put upon a work of which he did 
not think himself capable ; but the event shewed his 
fiiodesty. And it was r8asonabl« to hope, that he, who 
could raise mean subjects so high, should still 4>q 
more elevated on greater themes ; that he, that Cfiuld 
draw such noble ideas from a shilling, could not fail 
upon such a subject as the duke of Marlborough, 
Which is capable of heightening even the most low and 
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trifling genius. And, indeed, most of the great works . 
which have been produced in the world have been 
'owing less to the poet than the patron. Men of the. 
greatest genius are sometimes lazf , and want a spur ; 
often modest, and dare not venture in publick j they 
certainly know their faults in the worst things; and. 
even their best things they are not fond of, because the 
idea of what they ought to be is far above what they 
Itt-e. This induced me to believe that Vifgil desired hi»- 
works might be burnt, had not the same Augustus, that 
desired him to write them, preserved them from de- 
strtiction. A scribbling. beau may imagine a poet maybe 
induced to write, by the very pleasure he finds in wri« 
ting ; but that is seldom, when people are necessitated- 
to it. I have known men row, and use very hard la- 
bour, for diversion, which, if they had been tied to, 
they would have thought themselves very unhappy. 

But to return to Blenheim, that work so much ad- 
mired by some, and censured by others, I have often 
wi^ed he had wrote it in Latin, that he might be .out 
efthe reach of the empty critick, who could have aa 
little understood his me»iing in that language as they^ 
do his beauties in his own. 

False crlticks have been the^ plague of all ages » 
Milton himself, in a very polite court, has been com- 
pared to the rumbling of a wheel-barrow : he had 
been on the wrong side, and therefore could not be a- 
good poet. And this, perhaps,, may be Mr. Philips*s 
case. 

But I takr generally the ignorance of his readers to - 
be the occasion of. their dislike. People that have^ 
formed their taste upon the French writers can have 
no relish for.Philips; they admire points and turns, and 
consequently have no judgment of what is great and. 
majestick ; he must look little in their eyes, when he 
soars sohiglias to be almost out of tiieir view. Ii:an* 

K5. 
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jiot, therefore, allow any admirer of the French to be a 
judge of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhours for a 
complete critick. He generally judges of the ancients 
by the modems, and not the moderns by the ancients ; 
he takes those passages of their own authors to be 
really .^^blime which come the nearest to it ; he oftea 
caHsj^t a noble and a great thought which is only a 
pretty and a fine one : and 6as more instances of the 
>sublime out of Ovid de Tristibus, than he has out of 
all Virgil. 

I shall allow, therefore, only those to be judges of! 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly Vir- 
gil, their standard. 

But, before I enter on this subject, I shall considj^r 
what is particular in the style of Philips, and examine 
what ought to be the style of heroick poety ; and neiit 
inquire how far he is come up to that style. 

His style is particular, because he lays aside rhyme, 
and writes in blank verse, and uses old words, and fre- 
quently postpones the adjective. to the substantive, 
and the substantive to the verb ; and leaves out little 
particles, a, and the ; her, and his ; and uses frequent 
appositions. Now let us examine whether these al* 
^eratitms of style be conformable to the true ^ublifiie. 
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W^ILLIAM WALSH, the son of Joseph Walsh, 
esq. of Abbcrley ia Worcestershire, was born in 1663| 
as appears from the account of Wood, who relates, that 
at the age of fifteen he became, in 1678, a gentleman 
commoner*of Wadham college. 

He left the university without a degree, and pur- 
sued his studies in London and at horn e ; that he stu- 
died, in whatever place, is apparent from the effect, for 
he became in Mr. Dryden's opinions the best critick 
in the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or a scholar, 
but a man of fashion, and, as Dennis remarks, ostenta** 
tiously splendid in his dress. He was likewise a 
member of parliament and a courtier, knight of tli© 
shire for his native county in several parliaments ; in 
another the representative of Richmond in Yorkshire ; 
and gentleman of the horse to qiieen Anne, under the 
duke of Somerset. 

Some of his verses show him to have been a zealoi>s 
friend to the Revolution ; but his political ardour did 
not abate his reverence or kindness for Dry den, to 
whom he gave a dissertation on Virgil's Pastorals, in 
which, however studied, he discovers some ignorance 
of the laws of French versification. 

In 1705 he began to correspond with. Mr. Pope, ia 
whom he discovered very early the power of poetry. 
Their lettets are written upon the pastoral comedy 
of the Italians^ and those pastorals which Pope wa& 
then preparing to publish. 
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The kindnesses which are first experienced are sel- 
dom forgotteij. Pope always retained a grateful 
memory of Walsh's notice, and mentioned him in 
one of his latter pieces among those that had encour>- 
aged his juvenile studies : 

— ' Granville the polite^ 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me 1 could write. 

In his essay on criticism he had given him more 
splendid praise ; and, in the opinion of his learned 
commentator, sacrificed a little of his judgment to his 
gi-atitude. 

The time of his death I have not learneS, It must 
have happened between 17or, when he wrote to 
Pope, and 1711, when Pope praised him in his essay* 
The epitaph makes him forty-six years old : if Wood*8 
account be right, he died in 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater 
ijien, than by any thing done or written by himself. 

His works are not numerous. In prose he wrote 
Eugenia, a Defence of Women ; which Dryden hon- 
oured with a preface. 

Esculapius, or the Hospital of Fools, published after 
his death. 

A Collection of Letters and Poems, amorous and 
gallant, was published in the volumes called Dryden*^ 
Miscellany, and some other occasional pieces. 

To his poems and letters is prefixed a very judi- 
qious preface upon epistolary composition and amo»^ 
rous poetry. 

In *hi8 Golden Age Restored, there was something^, 
of humour while the facts were recent ; but it now 
strikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace, the 
first stanzas are happily turned'; and In all 'his writings 
there are pleasing passages. He has, however, more 
elegance than vif^our) and seldom rises higlier thaa 
te.bc pretty. 
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V-/F tlic great poet whose life I am about to delineate 
the curiosU^ which his reputation must excite will 
require a display more ample than can now be given. 
His contemporaries, however they reverenced hitt 
genius, left his life unwritten ; and nothing therefore 
can be known beyond what casual mention and un- 
certain tradition have supplied. 

John Dryden was born August 9, 1631,* at Aid- 
winkle, near Oundle, the son of Erasmus Dryden, of 
Titchmersh ; who was the third son of sir £i*asmus 
Dryden, baronet, of Canons Ashby. All these places- 
are in Northamptonshire ; but the original stock of 
the family was in the county of Huntingdomf 

He is reported by his last biographer, Derrick, i^ 
have inherited from his father an estate of two hun- 
dred a year, and to have been bred, as was said, an 
anabaptist. For either of these particulars no au- 
thority is given. Such a fortune ought to have se- 
cured him from that poverty which seems always to 
have oppressed him ; or, if he had wasted it, to have 
made him ashamed of publishing his necessities. 
But though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly 

* Mr. Mttlone hw lately proved that there is no satisiactoiy 
viridetice for thia date. The inscription on Dryden's monument^ 
says only natas 163*i. " See Malone's Life of Dryden, prefixed Uxj 
his " Critical and Miieettaneoaa Prose Wwkfl,'* p. 5, note. C. . 

t Of. Cttttbodftod. ihkd. |tp 10. C. 
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examined his life with a scnitin3r suldciently maU- 
cious, I do not remember that he is ever charged wifli 
waste of his patrimony. He was indeed sometimes 
reproached for his first religion. I am therefore in- 
clined to believe that Derrick's intelligence was partly 
true, and partly erroneous.* 

From Westminster school, where he was instructed 
as one of the king's scholars by Dr. Busby, whom he 
long after continued to reverence, he was in 1650 
elected to one of the Westminster scholarship* at 
Cambridge.t 

Of his school performances has appeared only a 
poem on the death of lord Hastings, composed with 
great ambition of such conceits as, notwithstanding 
the reformation begun by Waller and Denham, the 
example of Cowley still kept in reputation. Lord 
Hasting:s died of the small pox ; and his poet has 
made of the pustules first rosebuds, and then gems ; 
at last exalts them into stars ; and says, 

No comet need foretell his change drew on. 
Whose corpse might seem a constellation. 

At the university he does not appear to have been 
eager of poetical distinction, or to have lavished his 
eariy wit either on fictitious subjects or public k occa- 
sions. Heprobably considered, that he who proposed 
to be an author ought first to be a student. He ob- 
tained, whatever was the reason, no fellowship in the 
college. Why he was excluded cannot now be known^ 
and it is vain to guess ; had he thought himself in- 
jured, he knew how to complain. In the life of Plu- 
ta.rch he mentions his education in the college with 

* Mr. Derrick's life of DiTdeti was prefixed to a very beautifal 
and correct edition of Drydea's miscellanies, published by the Ton- 
sons in 1760, 4 vols. 8vo. Derrick's part, however, was poorly exej- 
cufed, and the edition never beoarae popular. C. 

t He went off to Trinity college, and was admitted to a bacheloi^s 
degree in Jan, 16534, and in H5Z iraa nMde siMter of arts. CL 
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gfatitude ; butVin a prologue at Oxford^ he has these 
lilies : 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother-university ; 
Thebes did his rude, unknowing jrouth engage ; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that 
he became a publick candidate for fame, by publishing 
Heroick Stanzas on the late Lord Protector ; which, 
compared with the verses of Sprat and Waller on, 
the same occasion, were sufficient to raise great ex- 
pectations of the rising poet. 

When the king was restored, Dryden, like the 
other panegyrists of usurpation, changed his opinion, 
or his profession, and published Astrea Redux, a 
poem on the happy restoration and return of his most 
sacred majesty king Charles the Second. 

Th^ reproach of inconstancy was, on this occasion, 
shared with such numbers, that it produced neither 
hatred nor disgrace ! if he changed, he changed with 
the nation. It was, however, not totally forgotten 
when his reputation raised him enemies. 

The same year, he praised the new king in a se- 
cond poem on his restoration. In the Astrea was 
the lines, 

An horrid stiljnesa first invades the ear. 
And in that silence we a tempest fear— - 

for which he was persecuted with perpetual ridicule, 
perhaps with more than was deserved. Silence, is 
indeed mere privation ; and, so considered, ^cannot 
invade ; but, privation likewise certainly is darkness, 
and probably cold ; yet poetry has never been refused 
the right of ascribing effects or agency to them as to 
{positive powers. No man scruples to say that darkness 
hinders him from his work ; or that cold has killed the 
l^lanta. D^ath, is alj»o privation i yet who has made 
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any difficulty of assigning to death a dait and th|^ 
power of striking ? 

In settling the order of his works there is. som& 
difficulty ; for even when they are important enough 
to be formally offered to a patron, he does not com- 
monly date his dedication ; the time of writing and 
publishing is not always the same ; nor can the first 
editions be easily found, if even from them could bib 
obtained the necessary information.* 

The time at which his first play was exhibited is 
liot certainly known, because it was not printed till it 
was, some years afterwards, altered and revived ; but 
since the plays are said to be printed in the order in 
which they were written, from the dates of some, 
those of others may be inferred ; and thus, it may be 
collected, that in 1663, in the thirty-second year of his 
life, he commenced a writer for the stage ; compelled 
undoubtedly by necessity, for he appears never to have 
loved that exercise of his genius, or to have much 
pleased himself with his own 3ramas. 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it he kept 
possession for many years ; not indeed without the 
competition of rivals who sometimes prevailed, or the 
censure of criticks, which was often poignant and 
often just ; /but with such a degree of reputation as 
made him at least secure of being heard, whatevep- 
might be the final determination of the publick. 

His first piece was a comedy, called The Wild <5iJ- 
lant. He began with no happy auguries ; for his per- 
IbrmaKce was so much disapproved, that he was com- 
pelled to recall it, and change it from its imperfect 
state to the form in which it now appears^ and Whick 
is yet sufficiently defective to vindicate the criticks. 
I I wish that there were no necessity of followltvg the 
progress of his theatrical fame, or tracing the roean" 

• Ihe order of his pinys has beeft sceurately aacerUiaed by, Mr.., 
Mslone. C. 
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(Ijers of his mind through the whole series of his.dm- 
0iatick performances ; it will be fit, however to enu*- 
inerate tliem, and to take ebpecial notice of those that 
, are distinguished by any peculiarity, intrinsick or con« 
comitant ; foR the composition and &te of eight-and^ 
twenty dramas include too much of a poetical life t# 
be omitted. 

In 1664, he published The Rival Ladies, which he 
dedicated to the earl of Orrery, a man of high reputa- 
tion, both as a writer, and as a^ statesman. In this 
play he made his essay of dramatick rhyme, which he 
defends, in his dedication, with sufficient certainty of 
afavoiy*able hearing; for Orrery was' himself a writet 
of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with sir Robert Howard in The In- 
dian Queen, a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which 
either of them wrote are not distinguished. 

The Indian Emperor was published in 1667. It is 
a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a sequel to Howard*B 
Indian Queen> Of this connexion notice was given td 
the audience by printed bills, distributed at the door $ 
an expedient supposed to be ridiculed in The Rehear- 
sal, where Bayes tells bow many reams he has printed^ 
ta instil into the audience some conception of his plot. 

In this play is the description of night, which Rymer 
has made famous by preferring it to those of all othe^ 
poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was in- 
troduced soon after the Restoration, as it seems by the 
earl of Orrery, in compliance with the opinion of 
Charles the Second, who had formed his taste by the 
French theatre ; and Dryden, who wrote, and made no 
difficulty of declaring that he wrote only to please, and 
who perhaps knew that by his dexterity of versificaticMt 
he was more likely to excel others in rhyme, than with* 
out it, Yttf readily iidopted his master's preference. 
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^e therefore made rhynang tragedies, till, by the pre- 
valence of manifest propriety, he seems to have grown 
fishamed of making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement defence of 
jdramatick rhyme, in confutation of the preface to The 
J)ujke of Lerma^ in which sir Robert Howard had cen- 
sured it. 

In 1667, he published Annus Mirabilis, the Year of 
Wonders, which may be esteemed one of his most 
elaborate works. 

It is addressed to sir Robert Howard by a letter, 
:which is not properly a dedication ; and, writing to a 
poet, he has interspersed many critical observations* 
of which some are common, and some perhaps ven-f 
tured without much, consideration. He began, even 
|ipw, to exercise the domination of conscious genius, 
by recpmmepding his own performance : '* I am satis« 
fied that as the prince and general [Rupert and McH3k3 
.are incomparably the best subjects I ever had, so what 
I have written on them is much better than what I 
have performed on any. other. As I have endeavoured 
to adorn my poem with noble thoughts, so much more 
to express those thoughts with elocution." 

It is written in quatnns, or heriock stanzas of four 
lines ; a measure which he had learned from the Gon- 
divert of Davenant, and which he then thought the 
most majestick that the English language aflFords. 
Of this stanza he mentions the incumbrances, in- 
creased as they were by the exactness which the age 
required. It was, throughout his life, very much liis 
custom to recommend his works by representation of 
the dijQBculties that he had encountered, without ap- 
pearing to have sufficiently considered, that where 
there is no difficulty there is no praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of sir Robert 
Howard and Drydea towards each other^ something 
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tliat is not now easily to be explain^. Df3rden, in 
his dedication to the earl of Orreiy, had defended 
dramatick i-hyme ; and Howard, in the preface to a 
collection of plays, had censured his opinion. Dry- 
tlen vindicated, himself in his dialogue on dramatick 
poetry : Howard, in his preface to The Duke of Ler- 
ma, animadverted on the vindication ; and Dryden, in 
a preface to The Indian Emperor, replied to the ani- 
madversions with great asperity, and almost with con- 
tumely. The dedication to this play is dated the 
year in ivhich the Annus Mirabilis was published. 
Here appears a strange inconsistency ; but Langbaine 
affords some help, by relating that the answer to 
Howard was not published in the first edition of the 
play, but was added when it was afterwards reprinted; 
«nd as the Duke of Lermadid not appear till 1668, 
the same year in which the dialogue was published, 
there was time enough for enmity to grow up b^ 
tween authors, who writing both for the theatre, were 
naturally rivals. 

He was now so much distinguished, that in 1668* 
he succeeded sir William Davenant as poet-laureat. 
The salary of the laureat had been raised in favouc 
of Jonson, by Charles the First, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a tie rce of 
wine ; a revenue in those days not inadequate to thfc 
conveniencies of life. 

The same year, he published his essay on Dramar 
tick Poetry, an elegant and instructive dialogue, in 
which we arc told, by Priort that the principal charac- 
ter is meant to represent the duke of Dorset. This 
work seems to have given Addison a model for his 
Dialogues upon Medals* 

• He did not obtain die iaurel till Aug. 18, 1670 ; but, Mr. Malone 
informs us, that the patent had a retj-ospect, and the salary com- 
menced from the midsammer aifler l^Ave nant'a death. C. 
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Secret Lovei eir tke Maiden Queen, ([ 1 668) is a txte- 
gi'-comedy. In the preface he discusses a curious 
question, whether a poet can judge well of his own 
productions I and determines very justly, that, of the 
plan and disposition, and all that can be reduced to 
principles of science, the author may depend upon 
his own opinion ; but that, in those parts where fancy 
predominatesf self-love may easily deceive. He 
might have observed, that what is good only because 
it pleases, cannot be pronounced good till it has been 
found to please. 

Sir Martin Mar*all (1668) is a comedy, published 
without preface or dedication, and at first without 
the name of the author. Langbaine charges it likt 
most of the rest, with plagiarism ; and observes, that 
the song is translated from Voiture, allowing how- 
ever that both the sense and measure are exactly 
observed. 

The Tempest ( 1 670) is an alteration of Shakspeare'e 
play, made by Dryden in conjunction with Davenant i 
*^ whom," says he, ^ I found of so quick a fancy, 
that noth^g was proposed to him in which he couli 
not suddenly produce a thought extremely pleasant 
and surprising ; and those first thoughts of his, con« 
trary to the Latin proverb, were not always the least 
happy ; anti as his fancy was quick, so likewise were 
the products of it remote and new. He borrowed 
•sot of any other ; and his imaginations were such as 
could not easily enter into any other man." 

The effect produced by the conjunction of these 
two powerful minds was, that to Shakspeare's mon- 
ster, Caliban, is added 9 siater^monster, Sycorax; 
and a woman, who, in the original play, had never 
seen a man, is in this brought acquainted with a maii 
tliat had ^ever seen a woman. 
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Aiiout this timer in l^73> Drydeo nttms to haye 
had his quiet much disturb^ by the success of The 
Empress of Morocco, a tragedy written in rhyme by 
Elkanah Settle ; which was so much applauded) as to 
make him think his supi^emacy of reputation in some • 
(tenger. Settle had not only been prosperous on tho 
stage, but, in the confidence of success, had published 
his play, with sculptures and a preface of defiance. 
Here was one offence added to another ; and, for the 
last blast of inflammation, it was acted at Whitebait 
by the court ladies* , 

Dry den could not now repress those emotions, 
which he called indignation, and others jealousy ; 
but wrote upon the play and the dedication such 
criticism as malignant impatience could pour out m 
haste. 

Of Settle he gives this character : ''He's an aninml 
of a most deplored understanding, without reading 
and conversation. His being is in a twilight of sense, 
and some glimmering of thought which he can never 
&shion into wit or English. His style is boisterous 
and rough-hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and his 
numbers perpetually harsh and ilUsounding The 
little talent which he has, is fancy. He sometimes 
labours with a thoughts but, with the pudder he 
makes to bring it into the world, 'tis commonly still- 
bom ; so that, for want of learning and elocution, he 
will never be iable to express any thing either natu- , 
rally or justly." 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of the 
pages in which criticism prevails over brutal fury, 
He proceeds : '^ He has a heavy hand at fools, and a 
great felicity in writing nonsense for them. Fook 
they will be in spite of him. His king, his two em- 
presses^ his villain and his sub-villain, nay his hero, 
Imve -ell a ^certain natural cast ^f the father-^thetr 
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folly was bcyrn* and bread in theni, and dooiething^ of 
the Elkanah will be visible." 

This is Dryden's general declamation ; I will not 
withhold from the reader a particular remark. Hav- 
ing gone through the first act, he says, << to conclude 
this act with the most rumbling piece of nonsense 
spoken yet : 

" To flattering Ughtning our feign'd smiles eouforra. 
Which, backed with thunder, do but gild a storna.'* 

Conform a smile to lightning, make a smile imitate 
lightning, and flattering lightning: lightning sure 
is a threatening thing. And this lightning must 
gild a storm. Now, if I must conform my smiles to 
lightning, then my smiles must gild a storm too : 
to gild with smiles, is a new invention of gilding. 
And gild a storm by being backed with thunder. 
Thunder is part of the storm ; so one part of the 
storm must help to gild another part, and to help by 
backing ; as if a man would gild a thing the better 
for being backed, or having a load upon his back. 
So that here is gilding by conforming, smiling, light- 
ning, backing, and thundering. The whole is as if I 
should say thus : I will make my counterfeit smiles 
look like a flattering stone horse, which, being backed 
with a trooper, does but gil(^ the battle. I am mis- 
taken if nonsense is not here pretty thick sown. 
Sure the poet writ these two lines a-board some 
smack in a storm, and being sea-sick^ spewed up a 
good lump of clotted nonsense at once,'* 

Here is perhaps a sufficient specimen ; but as the 
pamphlet, though Dryden's, has never been thought 
worthy of republication, and is not easily to be found, 
ii may gratify curiosity to quote it more largely : 

—Whene'er she bleeda» 
Ue no severer a damnation needs, 
That dares pronounce the sentence of her death, 
Than the infection that attends that "breath, ' 
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« That attends that breath. ^-The poet is at breath 

again ; breath can never escape him ; and here he 
brings in a breath that must be infectious with pro- 
nouncing a sentence ; and this sentence is jiot to be 
pronounced till the condemned party bleeds ; that is, 
she must be executed first, and sentenced after ; and 
the pronouncing of this sentence will be infectious ; 
that is, others will catch-the disease of that sentence, 
and this infecting of others will torment a man's self. 
The whole is thus : when she bleeds, thou needest no 
greater hell or torment to thyself, than infecting of 
others by pronouncing a sentence upon her. What 
hodge-podge does he make here ! Never was Dutch 
grout such clogging, thick, indigestible stuff. But 
this is but a taste to stay the stomach ; we shall have 
a more plentiful mess presently. 

" Now to dish up the poet's broth, that I promised : 

For when we're dead» and our freed souls enlarged, 

Of nature's grosser burden we*re discharged, 

Then, gentle as a happy lover^s sigh. 

Like vand'ring meteors through the^air we'U flj. 

And in our airy walk as subtle guests. 

We'll steal into our cruel fathers' breasts. 

There read their souls, and track each passion's sphere, 

See how revenge moves there, ^bition here ; 

And in their orbs view the dark characters 

Of sieges, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 

We'll blot out all those hideous draughts and write 

Pure and white forms ; then with a radient ligl^it 

Their breast encircle, till their passions be 

Gentle as nature in its infancy; 

Till, soften'd by our charms, their furies cease. 

And their revenge resolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death their quarrel ends. 

Whom living we made foes, dead we'll make friends. 

If this be not a very libera! mess, I will refer myself 
to the stomach of any moderate guest. And a rare 
mess it is, far excelling any Westminster white-broth. 
It is a kind of giblet porridge, made of the giblets of 
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a couple of young geese, stodged full of mete^rs^ orbs j 
spheres, track, hideous draughts, dark characters, 
white forms and radiant lights, designed not only to 
please appetite, and indulge luxury ; but it is also phy* 
sical, being an approved medicine to purge choler ; 
jfor it is propounded, by Morena, as a receipt to cure 
their fathers of their cholerick humours; and, were it 
written in characters as barbarous as the words, might 
very well pass for a doctor's bill. To conclude : it is 
porridge,^ 'tis a receipt, 'tis a pig with a pudding in 
the. belly, 'tis I know not what: for, certainly, never 
any one that pretended to write sense had the impu- 
dence before to put such stuff as this into the mouths 
of those that were to speak it before an audience, 
whom he did not take to be all fools ; and after that to 
print it too, and expose it to the examination of the 
world. But let us see what we can make of this 
stuff. 

For when we'i^ dead, and eur freed souls enlarg'd 

Here he tells us what it is to be dead ; it is to have 
our freed souls set free. Now, if to have a soul set 
free, is to be dead ;,then to have a freed soul set freo, 
is to have a dead man die. 

Then, gently as a happy lover's sigh-^ 

They two like one sigh, and tliat one sigh like two 
wandering meteors, 

—Shall fly through the aii^— 

That is, they shall mount above like falling stars, or 
else they shall skip like two Jacks with lanthorns, or 
Will with a whisp, and Madge with a candle,'* 

« And in their airy walk steal into their cruel 
fathers' breasts, like subtle guests. So that their 
fathers' breasts must be in an airy walki an airy walk 
of a flier. And there they will read their souls, an4 
track the spheres of their passioRs. That 1% these 
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WfilltUtg^iKers, Jack with a lanthorn, &c. will put on his 
spectacles, and fall a reading souls ; and put on his 
pump» and fall a tracking of spheres : so that he will 
read and run, walk and iiy, at'the same time ! Oh ! 
Nimble Jack ! Then he will see, how revenge here, 

how ambition there -The birds will hop about. 

And then • view the dark characters of sieges, ruins, 
murders, blood, and wars, in their orbs : Track the 
characters to their forms ! Oh I rare sport for Jack ! 
Never was place so full of game as these breasts i 
Tou cannot stir, but flush a sphere, start a character, 
or unkennel an orb !" 

Settle's is said to have been the first play embel- 
lished with sculptures ; those ornaments seem t© 
have given poor Dryden great disturbance. He tries 
however to ease his pain by venting his malice in a 
parody. 

<* The poet has not only been so imprudent to ex- 
pose ali this stuff, but so arrogant to defend it with 
an epistle ; like a saucy booth-keeper, that, when he 
had put a cheat upon the people, would wrangle and 
fight with any that would not like it, or would offer 
to discover it ; for which arrogance our poet receives 
this correction ; and, to jerk him a little the sharper, 
I will not transpose his verse, but by the help of his 
own words transnonsense sense, that, by my stuff, 
people may judge the better what his is : 

Crtut boy, thy tragedy and iculptaccs done. 
From press and plates, in fleets do homeward run ; 
And, in ndiculous and humble pride, 
'J'heir course in ballad-singers' baskets ^uide, 
Whose greasy twigs do ali new beaulies take, 
Krom the gay shows thy dainty sculptures niake. 
Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 
A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fill'd. 
No grain of sense does in one line appear, 
Thy words big bulks of boisterous bombast bear. 

Vol. IX. o 
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With noise they move, aad from pUjrers' moodxi rehwm^ 

When their tongues dance to thy words' empty 90ulid> 

By thee inspired the ramhKng verses roll. 

As if that rhyme and bombast lent a aoah 

And with that soul they seam taught duty too ; 

To hoifing words does haroble nonsense bow. 

As if it would thy worthless worth enhancey 

To th* lowest rank of fops thy praise advance, 

To whom, by instSnct, all thy stuff is dear : 

Their loud claps echo to' the theatre. 

from breathft of fools thy commendation spreads. 

Fame sings thy praise with mouths of logger-heads. 

With noise and laughing each thy fustian greets, 

'Tis elapt by choirs of empty Pleaded cits. 

Who have their tribute sent, and homage given. 

As men in whispers send loud noise to Heaven. 

" Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle ! and 
now we are come from aboard his dimcing, maskingt 
rebounding, breathing fleet : and, as if vrc had landed 
at Gotham, we meet nothing but fools and nonsense.'* 

Such was the criticism to which the genius of 
Dryden could be reduced, between rage and terrour; 
rage with little provocation, and terrour with little 
danger. To see the highest mind thus levelled with 
the meanest, may produce some solace to the con- 
sciousness of weakness, and some mortification to 
the pride of wisdom. But let it be remembered that 
minds are not levelled in their powers, but when 
they are first levelled in their desires. Dryden and 
Settle had both placed their happiness in the claps of 
multitudes. 

An Evenings Love, or The Mock Astrologer, a 
comedy, (1671) is dedicated to the illustrious duke of 
Newcastle, whom he courts by adding to his praises 
those of his ladf , not <»nly as a lover but a partner of 
his studies. It is unpleasing to think how many 
names, once celebrated, are since forgotten. Of 
Newcastle's works nothing is now known but his 
Treatise an Horsemanship. 
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The i»reface' seems verjr eUiborately written, and 
ecAktains many just remarks on the &thers of the 
English drafina. Shftkspeare's plots, he says, are in 
the hundred novels of Ginthio ; those of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in Spanish stories ; Jonson only made them 
&r himself. His criticisms upon tragedy, comedy, 
«nd farce, are judicious «id profoiind. He endea- 
vours to defend the immoraKty of some of his come* 
dies by the example of former writers ; which is only 
to say that he was not the first nor perhaps the greatest 
ollender. Against those that accused him of plagiar« 
ism he aUeges a favourable expression of the kin^ : 
^< He only desired that they, who accuse me of thefts, 
would steal him plays like mine ;" and then relates 
how much labour he spends in fitting for the English 
stage what he borrows from others. 

Tyrannick Love, or the. Virgin Martyr, (1672) was 
anothertrag^ly in rhyme, conspicuous for many pas- 
sfltges of strength and elegance, and many of empty 
noise and ridiculous turbulence. The rants of Max- 
imin have been always the sport of criticism ; and 
were at length, if his own confession may be trusted, 
the shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader 
knqw, that it was contrived and written in seven 
weeks. Want of time is often his excuse, or per- 
Ittips shortness of time w^s his private boast in the 
form of an apology. 

It was written before The Conquest of Granada, but 
published after it. The design is to recommend piety. 
^^ I considered- that pleasure was not the only end of 
Poesy ; and that even the instructions of morality were 
not so wholly the business of a poet, as that tiie pre- 
cepts and examples of piety were to be omitted ; for t<» 
leave that employment altogether to the clergy, were 
to forget that religion was first taught in versei which 
O 3 
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the laziness or dullness of succeedihg priesthood 
turned afterwards into prose." Thus fgoUshly coulii 
Dryd^i wxite, rather than not sh|}W his i^alice'to the 
parsons. 

The two parts of The Conquest -of Granada (1«7 2) 
are written with a seeming determination to glut the 
puhlick with dramatick wonders>.to exhibit in its high«*. 
est elevation, a theatrical metepr of incredible love 
and impossible valour, and to leave no room for a 
wilder flight to the extra^gance of posterity. AU' 
the rays of romantick heat, whether amoraus.or war- 
like, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concentration. 
He is above all laws ; he is exempt Trom all restraints ; 
he ranges the world at will, and governs wherever- 
he appears. He fights without inquiring the cause, 
and loves in spite of the obligations of justice, of 
rejection by Jiis mistress, apd of prohibition from the 
dead. Yet the scenes are, for the roost part, delight^ 
ful ; they exhibit a kind of illustrious depravity* ami 
majestick madness, such as, if it is sometimes de»- 
pised) is often reverenced, and in which the ridicu- 
lous is mingled with the astonishing. 

In the Epilogue to the second part of The Conquest 
of Granada, Dryden indulges his favourite pleasure 
of discrediting his predecessors ; and this Epilogue 
he has defended by a long postscript. He had pro- 
mised a second dialogue, in which he should more 
fully treat of the virtues and faults of the English 
poets, who have written in the dramatick, epick, or 
lyrick way. This promise was never formally per* 
formed ; but, with respect to the dramatick writers, 
he has given us in his prefaces, and in this postscript, 
-something equivalent; but his purpose being to exalt 
himself by the comparison, he shows faults distinctly.! 
ind only praises excellence in general terms. 
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A play thus written, in prrfcssed defiance of pro- 
bability, naturally drew upon itself the vultures of 
the theatre. One of the criticks that attacked it was 
Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat addressed the Life 
of Cowley, with such veneration of his critical pow- 
ers as might naturally excite great expectations of in^ 
structions from his remains. But let honest credulity 
beware of receiving characters from contemporary 
writers. Clifford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. 
Percy, were at last obtained ; aaid, that no man may 
ever want them more, I will extract enough to satisfy 
all reasonable desire; 

In the first letter his observation is only general : 
" You do live,** says he, '< in as much igtio ranee and 
darkness as you did in the womb ; your writings arc 
like a Jdck-of-all-trades' shi^ ; they have a vai^iety, 
-but nothing of value ; and if thou art not the dullest 
plant-animal that ever the earth produced^ all that 
I have conversed with are strangely mistaken in thee." 

In the second he tells him that Almanzor is not 
more copied from Achilles than from ancient Pistol. 
" But I am," says he, "strangely mistaken if I- hare not 
seen this very Almanzor of youfs in some disguise 
about this town, and passing under another name. 
Pr*ythee tell me. true, was not this Huffcap once the 
Indian Emperor ? and at anothertime did he not call 
himself Maximin ? Was not Lyndaraxa once called 
Alraeria ? I mean, under Montezuma the Indian ciii^ 
peror. I protest and vow they are either the same, or 
so alike, that I cannot, for my heart, distinguish one 
from the other. You ^re therefore a strange uncon- 
scionable thief ; thou art not content to steal from 
others, but dost rob thy poor wretched self too.*' 

Now was Settle's time to take Ids reyengei He 
wrote a vindkatioti ' of his omm Unes ; and, if he is 
forced to yield ^any^ thing, nsmfces^his ceprisitis upon 
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his enemy. To say Aftt his dsmmtv is equal to.the- 
censure, is no hig^ commendation* To expose Dt^ 
4en's metlK>d of analysing his expressions, he tri^a 
the same expariment upon the same Ascription of 
the ships in The Indian Emperor^ of which howeyer 
he does not deny the excellence ; hiit intends to shcnr , 
that by studied misconstruction every thing may be 
equally represented as ridiculous. After so much of 
Dryden's elegant aninuidyersionS) justice requires 
that something of Settle's should be exhibited. The 
feUoving observadom are therefore extracted from 
a quarto pamphlet of ninety-five pages : 

*' Fate after him below with pain did move, 
*< And victory eould scarce Jceep ptoe above.** 

<^ These two lines, if he can shew me any sense or 
thought in, or any thing but bombast and noise, he 
shall make me believe every word in his observatiqps 
en Morocco sense. 
** In the empress of Morocco were these lines : 

•* I'll travel then to' some remoter sphere, 

** 'fill I ind OQt new veri^ aad crown you thero ** 

On which Dryden made this remark : 

<* I befieve our teamed author takes a sphere for 
a jcountry ; the sphere bf Moro6co ; as if Morocco 
were the globe of earth and water ; but a globe is no 
sphere neither, by his leave,** &c. " So sphere must 
not be sense, unless it relates to a circular motion 
about a globe, in which sense the astronomers use it. 
I would desire him to expound those lines in Granada z 

'* ril to the turrets of the palace go. 
And add new fire to those tint fight below. 
Thence hero-like with tQrfih«s by my side* 
(Far be the omen tho') ray love Til guide. 
No, likeliis better fortune l*il appear^ 
With open arnnte, l^pse v^l, and lowing hair, 
Just flyiiig forward tiOMimj rowliifg sphere,** 

« I Wilder, if he lie «0' strict, how' he dares make so 
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bold wUh the- s|^re himself, ^d be so critical in 
ether men's wrilmg*. > Fortune is fancied standing on 
a globe^ not on a^i^ere, as he told us in the first ac^. 
<< Because Elkanah's similies are the most unlike 
things to what they are compared in the world, I'll 
venture to alart a simile in his Annus Mirabilis : he 
gives this poetical description of the ship called The 
London. 

** The goodly London in her gallant trim. 
The Pbcmh-daughter of the vanqnisht oM, 
lik* ft rieh hv\4m does on the ocean swim. 
And on |ier shadow rides in floating gold. 
Her flag aloft spread ruffling in the wind. 
And sanguthe sti^eamers seera'd the flood to fire : 
The 1IF«R««<!| bhAHtt'd Vith what his loom desigi'dy 
Goet on tt»ee% mbII knows not to retire. 
Wkh rofm (^ks her guns of mighty strength 
Whose low-laid mouths each mounting billow laTes, 
Deep hi her draught, and wailike in her length. 
She seems a sea-wasp flykkg in the waves.'* 

<< What a tronderful pother is here, to make all these 
poeUcal beautifications of a ship ; that is^ a phoenix in 
the first stanza^ and but a wasp in the last ; nay, to 
make his humbly comparison of a wasp more ridicu- 
lousy he does not say it files upon the waves as nimbly 
as a wasp) or the like, but it seemed a wasp. But our 
author at the writing of this was not in his altitudes^ 
to compare sliips to fioating palaces : a comparison t<o 
the purpose was a perfection he did not arrive to till 
the Indian Emperor's days. But perhaps his simili- 
tude has more in it than we imagine ; this ship had a 
great many guns in her, and they, put all together, 
made the sting in the wasp's tail ; for this is all the 
f^ason I can guess, why it seemed a wasp. But 
because we will allow him all we can to help out, let 
it Isie A phoenix sea-wasp, and the rarity of such an 
anJTm^may do much towards heightening the fancyr 
o 4 
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^ It had been much more to his purpose, if he had 
designed to render the senseless playN little, to have 
searched for some such pedantry as this : 

" Twoifs scarce make one possibiUty. 

}f justice will take all., and noikiag give> 

Justice, mcthinks. is not distributive. 

.... "> 

To die or kill you is the alternative. " 

Kather than take your life, I will not live." 

*♦ Observe how prettily oui: author chops logick in 
heroick verse. Three such fustian canting words as 
distributive, alternative, and two ifs, no man but him- 
self would have come within the noise of. But he's 
a man of general learning, and all comes into his play. 

" 'Twould have done well too if he could have met 
with the rant or two, worth the olfservaftiMi : such as, 

" Move 'swiftly Sun, and fly a lover's pace ; " 

" L^ve months and' weeks behind thee ia <%" race." 

" But surely the Sun, whether he flies a loTer^ or 
not a lover's pace, leaves weeks and months, nay- 
years too, behind him in his race. 

" Poor Robin, or any other of the Philo-maflicma- 
ticks, would have given him satisfaction in the point.> 

" If I could kill thee now, thy fate*s so low, 
That 1 must stoop, ere I can give the Mow. 
Hut mine is iixt so far above tliy crown, 
Tlwt all tliy men, 
l^iled on thy back, can never pull it down.** 

" Now where that.is, Almanzor's fate is fixt, I can- 
not guess : but wherever it is, I believe Almanzor, 
and think that all Abdalla's subjects, piled upon one 
another, might not pull down his fate so well as with- 
out piling i besides I think Abdalla so wise a man, 
that if Almanzor had told him piling his men upon his 
back might do the feat, he would scarcely bear such 
a weight, for the pleasure of the exploit j but it is a 
huff, and let Abdalla do it if lie dare. ' 
•• The people like a headlong torrent go, 
Andevery dam they break or OYcrfloi^. * '•' ' 
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♦ ? 

But, uttoppos'd, ihey either lose their force, 
Or wiod in rolames to their* former course :*' 

a YCry pretty allusion^ contrary to all sense or rea<* 
son. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never so 
much, can never relum to their former course, unless 
he can suppose that fountains can go upwards, which 
Is impossible; nay more, in the foregoing page he 
tells us^ sa too >. a trick of a very unfaithful memory. 

'* Bat can no more than fountains upward flow." 

whicji of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream 
is much more impossible. Besides, if he goes to^ 
qviibble, and say'lhat it is possible b|r art water may 
"be^made veturn,. an€l» the t»ame water run twice in one 
and the same channel ; then he quite confutes what 
he says : for it is by being opposed, that it runs into 
Its former course ; for all engines that make water so 
^return, do it by compulsion and opposition. Or, if 
he means % headlong torreyit for a tide, which would, 
be ridiculous, yet they do not wind in volumes, but 
come forc^-vight back ( if their upright Ues straight to^ 
thqir former course,) and that by« opposition of ther 
sea^afeer, that drives tbem baek again.^ . , 

<' And for fancy, when he lights of any thing like, 
it, *tis a bonder if it be not borrowed. As here, for 
example of, I. find the fanciful thoug)it in his Anir.v 
Mirab. 

" Old father Thames raised up his rcTerend head : 

But fearM the fate of Siraoeis would re^u'n : 

Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed; 

And slirunk his waters back into his um." "^ 

" This is stolen from Cowley's Davidds, p. 9'. 

" Swift Jordan started, and straight backwarvl fled 
' Hiding amongst thick reeds his aged head. 
And when the Spaniards their assault begin. 
At once beat those without and those within."' 

«* Thia Abnanzor speaks of, himself ; and sujsr^r-' 
«iie.infin to conquer an army wtthia the city, ^ul txt'^ 

5 
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other without the cHy, at once, is'^something difficult 9^ 
but this flight is pardonable to some we meet with in 
Granada : Osmin, speaking of Almanzor, 

*' Who, like a tempest that outrides the vind» 
<* Made a jast hatde, ere the bodies joia'd.** 

<* Pray what does this honourable person mean by a 
tempest that outrides the wihd ! a tempest tliat out« 
rides' itself ? To suppose a tempest without wind, if*^ 
9s bad as supposing a man to walk without feet ; for 
If he supposes the tempest to be something diatintcl 
from the wind, yet, as being the effbct of trind only, 
to come befbre the cause is a little^ preposterous ; 6o 
that, if he takes it one way, or if he takeslt the other, 
thoiSe two ifs will scarcely make one possikAlity/^ 
Enough of Settle. 

Marrlige-a-la-Mode (1 6^3) is a comedy dedicated 
lb the ei^rl of Rochester ; whom he acknowledges ncn 
only as the defender of his poetry, but the promotegr 
of his fortune. Langbaine places this play in 1679. 
The earl of Rochester, therefore, was the famous 
Wilmot, whom yet tradition always represents as mi 
enemy to Dryden, and who is mentioned by hiift wilh 
some disrespect in the preface to Jutenal. 

The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery, a comedyt 
(1673) was driven oiF the stege, against the opinion, 
as the author says, of the best judges. It is dedicated, 
in a very elegant address, to sir Charles Sedley ; in 
which he f}nd$ an opportunity for his usual complaint 
of hard treatment and unreasonable censure. 

Amboypa (1673) is a tissue of mingled dialogue v^ 
verse and prose, and was perhaps written in less time 
than The Virgin Martyr : though the author thought 
not fit either ostentatiously or mournfully to tell how 
little labour it cost him, or at how s)iort a warning he 
f3m«Ked it. It was a temporary performance, wrh- 
teir in ll^e time jof the Dutch w^sty to igdksm ^e mSf$br 
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against tbetr tnemies ; to whom he hopes, as he de- 
ckuPes in hh epilogtie, to make his poetpf not les9,4^- 
•tructive th^a that^hy which Tfrtaeiis of old animated 
fbe Spartans. This play was written in the second 
Suteh war, in 1673. 

Troilus and Cressida (1679) i& a play akered froa^ 
^akspeare ; bnt so altered^ that, eyen in Langbaine'a 
opinioD, ^ the last scene in the third act is a ihaster- 
pieoe.^' It is Introduced by a discourse on << the 
grounds, of criltbism in tragedy/^ to whith I su&pect 
that Rymer^s book had given occasion. 

Tiw'Spiamsh Fryar (16«l) is a^:ragi-comcdy, emi- 
uMit fbr tiie happy coincidence and coalition of the 
two plotifli* As it was written against the papists, it 
would naturally at that time have friends and ene- 
nabes ; and partly by the popularity which it obtained 
at irst» and partly by the real power both of the sc- 
tlbusaDdtisible part, it continued long a favourite of 
the^publick. 

It was Dryden's opinion, at least for some time, and 
lie msdntains it in the dedication of this play, that the 
drama required an alteration of comick and tragtck 
scenes ; and that it is necessary to mitigate by allem- 
tions of merriment the pressure of ponderous events, 
and the fatigue of toilsome passions, ^ Whoever,'* 
says he, ^^ cannot perform both parts, is but hal^ a 
writer for the stage,** 

The Duke of Guise, a tragedy, (16a3) written in 
cmijuncti^i with Lee, as Oedipus had been before, 
seems to deserve notice only for the o^^ice which k 
gave to the vemnant of the covenanters, and in general 
te the enemies of the court, who attacked him witb 
great violence, and were answered by him ; thougfa at 
last he seems to withdraw irom the confikt, by trans^ 
ferrini^ the giwater part of the blame or merit to hi^ 
partnef. It happened t))at a contraa had been ma^ 
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between them>by which they were to join in writing 
a j^ay : and ^' he happened," says Dryden, ^^ to c]^na 
the promise just upon the finishing of a pieem, wh^i 
1 would have been glad ofa little respite.-^Two-thir4s 
of it belonged to him ; and to me only the first ^ene 
rf the play»the whole fouid:h act,, and the first half, or 
somewhat more, of the fifths' 

This was a play written professedly for the.par^y 
of the duke of York, whose sq/^^^^asion was then op- 
posed. A parallel is intended bj^tw.^en the l^aguera 
of France and the covenanters of England : and tiiis 
intention produced the controversy. 

Albion and Albanius (1685) is a musical^ drama 9r 
opera, written like The Duke of Gui^e^ against the. 
republicans. With ^hat success, it was performed, I 
have not found.* 

The State of Iimocence and Fall of Man (167:^ ia 
termed by him an opera: it is rather a tragedy ii% 
heroick rhyme, but of which the personages are su,<itk 
as cannot decently be exhibited on the stage. Some 
such production was foreseen by Marve^who writej^ 
tiius to Milton:. 

'« Or if ia work so infinite be spann'd, 

JeatoHs I was lest some less skilful hand 

(^uch at disquiet always wiiat is well. 

And by iU-imitating would excel,} 

Might hence presume the whole creation's day 

I'o ehange in scenes, and shew it in a play.** 

It is another of liis hastyi productions ; for the heats 
of his imagination r^sed it in a month. 

This composition is addressed to the princess o£l 
aiodena, then duchess of York, in a stisain of flattery 

'* Downes says, it was performtd on a very unlucky day, Tia. that 
oil which the duke of Monmouth landed in the west ; and he inti- 
oaiates, that tht eonstenaUon intf> which the kingdom w«a thrown h^ 
this event was a reason why it was jerfomed bjU Ms HmU, «aiA WW . 
.n general m j:c<Jei?ed. Ik 
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which disgraces genius, and which it was wonderfal 
that any man that Jkne w the meaning of his own woi^ds 
could use without self •detestation. It is an attempt 
to mingle earth and heaven, by prsdsing human excel- 
lence in the language of religion. 

The preface contains an apology for beroick rerso 
and poetick licence ; by which is meant not any liberty 

. taken in contracting or extending words, but the use 
of bold fictions and ambitious^ figures. 

The reason which he gives for printing what wasr 
never acted cannot be overpassed : <' I was induced to 
it in my own defence, many hundred copies of it being 
dispersed abroad without my knowledge or consent ; 
and every one gathering new faults, it became at lengtli 

s a libel against me." These copies, as they gathered 
faults, were apparently manuscript, and he lived in an 
age very unlike ours, if many hundred copies of four« 
teen hundred lines were likely to be transcribed. An 
author has^ a right to print his own works, and. need, 
not seek an apology in falsehood ; but he that could, 
bear to wrke the dedication felt no pain in writing the, 
preface. 

., Aureng' Zebe (I676)ris a tragedy founded on tie 
actions of a great prince then reigning, but^ over na- 
tions not' likely to employ their criticks upon tiie. 
transactions of the English stage< If he had known 
and disliked his own character, our trade was not in. 
those times secure from his resentment. His country 
ift at such a distance, that the manners might be. 
safely falsified, and the incidents feigned; for the 
remoteness of place is remarked, by Racine, to>. 
afford.the same conveniencies to. a poet as length of. 
tin^« 

This play is written in rhyme j and has the app^eaf*- 
aace of being the most elaborate, of all the dnnna's.. 
The i^eraoiu^es are imijierial; but the dialogue i» 
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•ften domettidny and therefore soacepUble of &eiUi* 
ments accommodftted to fieoniliar incidents* Tlie 
complaint of life is celebrated ; and there are manf 
mher passages th^t may be read with pleasure. 

This play is addressed to the earl of Mulgrav^^ 
afterwards duke of Buckingham, himself, if not a 
poet, yet a writer of verses, and a critick. In this 
address Dryden gave the first hints of his intenUoa 
to write an epick poem. He mentions his design 
in terms so obscure, that he seems afraid lest hb 
plan should be purloined, as, he says, happened 
to him when he-- told it more plainly in his pre- 
&ce to Juvenal. . ^^The design," says he, *<you 
know is great, the story English, and neither loo 
near the present times, nor too distant from tkem.*^ 

All for Love, or the World well Lost, (1678) a tra- 
gedy, founded upon the story of Antpny and Cleopa«» 
tra, he tells us, ^ is the only play which he wrote Uxc 
himself :" the rest were given to the people. It is by. 
universal consent accounted the work in which he has 
admitted the fewest improprieties of ^le <or charac? 
ter ; but it has 6ne fftult equal to many, though ratb^T 
moral than critical, that, by admitting the romaa4ick 
omnipotence of love, he has reconimended, as lauda- 
ble and worthy of imitation, that conduct whicln 
0irough all ages, the good have censured as vicious, 
and the bad despised as foolish. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though 
written upon the common topicks of malicioiis and 
ignorant criticisro, and without any particular relation 
te the characters or incidents of the drama, are de- 
servedly celebrated for their elegance and spright)i«^ 
ness. 

Limberham, or the Kind Keeper, (1680) is a come- 
dy, which, al^or the third night, was probated as too 
indecent for the stage. What, gave offence was in the 
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]piinting, a« the author says, atlered or ondtted. Dry* 
den confesses that its indecency was objected to ; hot 
Xjangbaine, who yet seldom ^vours hiniy imputes its 
expulsion to resentment, because it ^ so much ex« 
posed the keeping part of the town." 

Oedipus (1679) is a tragedy formed by Dryden and 
Ikce, in conjunction, from the woiiiLS of Sophocles* 
Seneca, and ComeiUe. Dryden planned the scenea^ 
and composed the first and third acts. 

Don Sebastian (1690) is commonly esteemed eitheff 
the first or second of his dramatick performances. It 
is too long to be all acted, and has many characfMs 
and many incidents ; and though it is not without safe^ 
lies of frantick dignity, and more noise Uian meaningi 
yet, as it makes s^roaches to the possibilities of real 
life, and has some sentiments which leave^ a strong 
impression, it continued long to attract attentioso . 
Amidst the distresses of prhnceSf and the vtcisMtudeii 
•f empire, are inserted several scenes which the wri«> 
ter intended for comick ; but which, I suppose, tha% 
age did not much commend, and this would bqI en»^ 
dure. Thm are, however^. passages of exceUettoa, 
miiyersally acknowledged ; the diq>ute and the«ecei»% 
ciliation of Dorax and Sebastian has always keen edr 
mired. 

This play was first acted in 1690» after Dryden hsA 
'tar some year» discontinued dramatick poetry. • 

Amphytrionis acomedy derinied. from Plautus and 
Moliere. The dedication is dated Oct. 1690. Thi^ 
flay seems to have succeeded at its first appemrauice ; 
and was, I think, long considered as a rery diverting 
entertainment. 

Cleomenea (1692) is atragedy» only remarkable aai 
it occasioned an incident related in the Guardian, and 
allusively mentioned by Dryden in his pr^ftce. As he 
dune out from the representation) he was accosted^ 
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thus by some airy stripling r ** Had I been left alone 
with a young beauty, I would not have spent my time 
like your Spartan." ^ That sir," said Dryden, " per- 
haps is true ; but give me leave to tell you that you 
are no hero." 

King Arthur (1691) is another opera. It wa»the 
last work that Dryden performed for king Charles, 
who did not live to see it exhibited, and it does not 
seem to have been ever brought upon the stage.* In 
the dedication to the marquis of Halifax, there is a 
very elegant character of Charles, and a pleasing ac- 
count of his latter life. When this was first brought 
fl^n the stage, news that the duke of Monmouth had 
tended was told in the theatre ; upon which the com- 
pany departed, and Arthur was exhibited no more. 

His last drama was Love Triumphant, a tragi-come- 
dy. In his dedication to the earl of Salisbury he men- 
tions ^the lowness of fortune to which he has volun- 
tary reduced himself, and of which he has no reason 
to be ashamed." 

This play appeared in 1 694. It is said to hav# heetk 
Qnsticcessful. The catastrophe, proceeding merely 
firctm « change of mind, is confessed by the author to 
ht defective. Thus he began and ended his drama- 
tick labours with ill success. 

From such a number of theatrical^ pieces, it will be 
supposed, by most readers, that lie musi have improv- 
ed his fortune; at least that such diligence with such 
abilities must have set penury at defiance. But in 
Dryden's time the drama was very far from that unit 
versal approbation which it has now obtained; The 
playhouse was abhorred by the puritans, and avoided 
l»y those who desired the character of seriousness or 

• TKs is a miflitek^. It was set to mtifiek by Purcell^ and weJl «• 
4»i?eU,.»iidUy^»f|TtjMisit«c|rtertaiM»eftt H. 
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decency. A grave lawyer would have debased his 
dignity, and a young trader would have impaired his 
credit, by appearing in those mansions of dissolute 
licentiousness. The profits of the theatre, when so 
many classes of the people were deducted from- the 
audience, were not great ; and the poet had, for a long ^ 
time, but a single night. The first that had two nights 
was Southern : and the first that had three was Rowe. 
There were, however, in those days, arts of improving 
a poet's profit, which Dryden forbore to practise : and 
a play therefore seldom produced him more than a 
hundi*ed pounds, by the accumulated gain of the third 
night, the dedication, and the copy. 

Almost every piece had a dedication, written with 
^ch elegance and luxuriance of praise, as neither 
haughtiness nor avarice could be imagined able to 
resist. But he seems to have made flattery too cheap- 
That praise is worth nothing of which the price is 
known. 

To increase the value of his copies, he often accom- 
panied his work with a pre&ce of criticism ; a kind of 
learning then almost new in the English language, and 
which he, who had considered with great accuracy 
the principles of writing, was able to distribute copi- 
ously as occasions arose. By these dissertations the 
publick judgment must have been much improved ; 
and Swift, who conversed with Dryden, relates that 
he regretted the success of his own instructions, and 
found his readers made suddenly. ^oo skilful to be 
easily satisfied. 

His prologues had such reputation* that for some 
time a play was coiisidered as less likely to be well 
received, if some of his verses did not introduce it. 
The price of a prologue was two guineas, till, being 
asked to write one for Mr. Southei*n, he demanded 
three; "Not," said he, "young man, out of disre- 
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qiect to you ; but the players have had my goods too 
cheap.*' 

Though he declares that in his own opinion his 
genius was not dramatick, he had great confidence in 
bis own fertility ; for he is said to have engaged, by 
contract) to furnish ibur plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678,* he published 
All for Love, Assignation, two parts of the Conquest 
of Grenada, Sir Martin Mar-all, and The State of In- 
nocence, six complete plays, with a celerity of per- 
iormance, which, though all Langbaine*s charges of 
plagiarism should be allowed, shows such facility of 
composition, such readiness of language, and such 
copiousness of sentiment^ as, since the time of Lopez 
de Vega, perhaps no other author has ever possessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, nor 
his profits', however small, without molestation. He 
bad criticks to endure, and rivals to oppose. The two 
most distinguished wits, of the nobility, the duke of 
Buckingham and earl of Rochester, declared them- 
, selves his enemies. 

Buckingham characterised him, in 1671, by the 
name of Bayes in The Rehearsal ; a farce which he is 
aaid to have written with the assistance of Butler, tlie 
author of Hudibras ; Martin Clifford, of the Charter- 
boose ; and Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then his 
chaplain. Dry den and his friends laughed at the 
length of time, and the number of hands employed 
upon this performance; in which, though by some 
artifice of action it yet keeps possession of the stage, 
it is not possible now to find any thing that might not 
have been written without so long delay, or a con* 
federacy so numerous. 

* Ur . Johnstm in thh aaertioD was misled by tAiigbfiine. Only oba 
•f these plays appeared in 167S. Nor were there more than thrc» 
in any one year. The dates are now added froai the origiiud edfr» 
tions. B. 
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To adjust the minute eyonts of litcyary history is 
tedious and troublesome ; it requires indeed no great 
force of understanding, hut often depends upon inqui- 
ries which there is no opportunity of making, or is to be 
fetched from books and pamphlets not always at hand. 

The Rehearsal was played in 1671,» and yet is re- 
presented as ridiculing passages in The Conquest of 
^ranadat and Assignation, which were not published 
till 167S; m Marriage-a-la-mode, published in 1673^ 
and iii Tyrannick Love, in 1677. These contradictioiis 
show how rashly satire is applied.^ 

It is said that this farce was originally intended 
against Davenant, who, in the first draught was char- 
acterised by ^e name of Bilboa. Davenant had been 
a soldier and an adventurer. 

^ There is one passage in The Rehearsal still remain- 
ing, which seems to have related originally to Daven- 
ant. Bayes hurts his nose^ and comes in with brown 
paper applied to the bruise ; how this affected Dryden 
does not appear. Davenant*s nose had suffered such 
^diminution by mishaps among the women, that a patch 
. upon that part evidently denoted hiin. 

It is said likewise that sir Robert Howard was ^ice 
meant. The design was probably to "ridicule the 
reigning poet, whatever he might be. 

Much of the personal satire to which it might owe 
its first reception is now lost or obscured. Bs^es pro- 
bably imitated the dress, and mimicked the manner of 
Dryden : the cant words which are so often in his 
mouth may be supposed to have been Dryden's habi^ 

* It was published in 1673. B. 

\ The COnqaesl of Granada was published in U78 ; The A8i%* 
nation, in 1673 ; ^arHage-a-la-mode in Uie same year ; and Tyrati- 
niek Lore hi 1672. 

# 1 here is no contradiction, according to Mr. Malone, but whi^ 
«iises from l^r. Johnson's haTing eopicd the erroneottvdatoi assigned 
to these pUys by Langbainc. C. 
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tual phrases, or customary exclamations. Bay es, when 
he is to write, is blooded and purged ; this, as Lamotte 
relates himself to have heard, was the real practice of 
the poet. 

There were other strokes in The Rehearsal, by 
which malice was gratified ; the debate between love 
and honour, which keeps prince Volscius in a single 
boot, is said to have alluded to the misconduct of the 
duke of Ormond, who lost Dublin to the rebels while 
he was toying with a mistress. 

The earl of Rochester, to suppress the reputation of 
Dryden, took Settle into his protection, and endea- 
voured to persuade the publick that its approbation 
had been to that time misplaced. Settle was a while 
in high ^reputation ; his Empress of Morocco, having 
first delighted the town, was carried in triumph to 
Whitehall, and played by the ladies of the court. 
JMow was the poetical meteor at the highest : the next 
moment began its fall. Rochester withdrew his pa- 
tronage ; seemingly resolved says one of his biogra- 
phers, ^< to have a judgment contrary to that of the 
town ; perhaps being unable to endure any reputation 
beyond a certain height, even when he had himself 
contributed to raise it.*' 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden much mis- 
chief, unless they gained from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent bursts of re- 
sentment give reason to suspect. He is always angry 
at some past, or afraid of $ome future censure ; but he 
lessens the smart of his wounds by the balm of his 
own approbation^ and endeavours to repel the shafts 
of criticism by opposing a shield of adamantine con- 
fidence. 

The perpetual accusation produced against hinr, 
was that of plagiarism, against which he never at- 
tempted any vigorous defence j for though he was 
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perhaps sometimes injuriously censured, he would, 
by denying part of the charge, have confessed the 
rest ; and, as his adversaries had the prdbf in their 
own hands, he, who knew that wit had little power 
against facts, wisely left, in that perplexity which it 
generally produces, a question which it was his in- 
terest to suppress, and which unless provoked by 
vindication, few were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer fhom about thirty-five 
to sixty-three, may be supposed to have been suffici* 
ently busied by the composition of elght-and-twenty 
pieces for the stage. Dryden found room in the same 
space for many other undertakings. 

But how much soever he wrote, he was at least 
once suspected of writing more; for, in 1679, a paper 
of verses, called An Essay on Satire, was shewn 
about in manuscript ; by which the earl of Rochester^ 
the duchess of Portsmouth and others were so mucj^i 
provoked, that, as was supposed, for the actors were 
never discovered, they procured Dryden, whom they- 
s^pected as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. 
This uicident is mentibned by the duke of Bgcking- 
hamshire,* the true writer, in his Art of Poetry ; 
\*'liere he says of Dryden, » 

Though prais'd and heaten for another's rhymes, 
iXisi»xirtt deserve as great aii|i1ftii«e son^etime*. 

His reputation iit time was such, that his name was 
thought necessary to the success of every poetical or 
litei-ary performance, and therefore he W4» engaged 
to contribute something, whatever it might be, tM 
many publica^ons. He prefixed the life of Polybius 
to the translation of sir Henry Sheers ; and those of 
Lucian and Plutarch, to versions of their works by 
different hands. Of the English Tacitus he translated 

♦ MentionedbvA.Wood, Athen. Oxon.-?o1. II. 8a4,2dedit. C 
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the first lH>ok ; atidi if Gordon be created, t^ttlatod 
It from the FreDch. Such a charge can hardly be men- 
tioned without some degree of indignation ; but it is 
not, I suppose, so much ta be inferred, that Dryden 
wanted the literature necessary to the perusal of Ta- 
citus, as that, considering himself as hidden jn a crowd 
he had no awe of the publick ; and, writbg merely 
for money, was contented to get it by the nearest way* 

In 1680, the Epistles of Ovid being translated by 
the poets of the time, among which one was the work 
of Dryden> and another of Dry den and lord Mulgrave^ 
it was necessary to introduce them by a preface ; and 
Dryden, who on such occasions was regularly sum- 
moned, prefixed a discourse upon translation, which 
was then struggling for the liberty that it now enjoys. 
Why it shoulfd find any difficulty in breaking the 
shackles of verbal interpretation, which must forever 
d^bar it from elegance, it would be difficult to cc»ijec- 
ture, were not the power of prejudice every day ot- 
•rrved^ The authority of Jonson, Sandys, and Holi- 
day, had fixed the judgment of the nation ; ^d it ims 
not easily believed that a better way could be foitnd 
than they had tal^en,^ thoug^^anshaw, Denham, Wial- 
Iw, and Cowley had tried to g'ine examples of a ^ffer- 
f£ft practice. 

Ih 168! Drydei\ beQ»ni# yet more QpntafMOiuons by 
Uniting politicks m'^ poeti:y, in the mefli0i9.ble si^are 
called Absalom and Aphito|>hei, written against the 
faction which, by lord Shaftesbury*s incitcm^t set 
tj&e duke of Moni;nQUth at its he^^d. 

Of this poem in which jpe.rsonal satire was applied 
IQ the support pf publick principles, and in which 
therefore every mind was interested, the reception 
was eager, and the sale so large, that my.father, an old 
bookseller, told me, he had not known it equalled bat 
^ Sachevereil*s Trial. 
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Ihm f€a8<»i (tf Ais general perusal Addison has at^ 
tempted to derive from the delight which the mind 
feels in the iiflrestigation of secrets ; and thinks that 
curiosity to decipher the names procured readers to 
the poem. There is no need to inquire why those 
verses were read, which, to all the attractions of wit, 
elegance, and humony, added the co«<^ration of alf 
the factious passions, and filled erery mind with tri« 
umph or resentment. 

'It could not be supposed that all the provocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without resistance 
or reply. Both his person and his party were ex- 
loosed in their turns to the shafts of satire, which, 
though neither so well pointed, nor perhaps so well 
fimed^ undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of these poems is called Dryden's Satire on his 
Muse; ascribed, though as Pope says, falsely, to 
Somers, who was afterwards chancellor. The poem^ 
whosesoever it was, has much virulence, and some 
sprightliness. The writer tells all the ill that he can 
colLect both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Absalom and Achitoi^el had two an* 
swers, now both forgotten ; one called Atmm and 
Hushai ;* the oCher Abpalom senior. Of these hostile 
compositionsf Dryden appavently imputes Absalom 
senior to Settle, by quothig it in his verses against 
him the second],iine. Azaria and Hushai was, as Wood' 
says, imputed to him, though it is soiasevihat cmlikel^ 
that he shOHld write twice on the same occasion. 
This is a difiiculty which I cannot remove, for want 
of a minuter knowledge of poetical transactions. 

The same year he published The Medal, of which 
the subject is a medal struck on lord Shaftesbury's 

* Azaria and Mushai was written bj Samuel Pordagfe, a dram- 
lii^ writer (tftkat time. C. 
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escape from a prosecution, by the ig»orfttiaNt« df a 
grand jury of Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the same principles, 
ai)d saw them both attaclced by the same antagonist. 
Elkanah Settle, who Imd answered Absalom> appeared 
with equal courage in opposition to The Medal ; and 
published an answer called The Medal reversed, with 
so much success in both encounters, that he left the 
palm doubtful, and divided the suffrages of the nation. 
Such are the revolutions of fame? or such is the prera- 
lence of fashion, that the man, whose works have not 
yet been thought to deserve the care of collecting 
them, who died forgotten in an hospital, and whos^ 
latter years were spent in contriving shows for fairs, 
and carrying an elegy or epithaiamium, of whic^ the 
beginning and end were occasionally varied, but the 
intermediate parts were always the same, to every 
house where there was a funeral or a wedding, might 
with truth have had inscribed upon his ^tone, 
Here lies the rival and antag«iiiist of Drjdeii. 
Settle was, for his rebellion, severely chastised by 
Dryden under the name of I^oeg, in the second part 
c€ AbMilom and Achitophel ; and was perhaps for his 
factious audacity made the ti4y poet^ whose annual 
office was to describe the glories of the mayor's day. 
Of tliese bard« he was the last, and seems n6t much to 
have deserved even this degree of regard, if it twis 
paid to his'pDlittcal opinions : for he afterwards wrote 
a pancgyrick on the virtues of judge J^fferies ; and 
what more could have been done by the meanest zea- 
lot for prerogative ? 

Of translated fragments, or occasional poems, to 
enumerate the titles or settle the dates, would be te- 
dious, with little use. It may be observed, that, as 
Dryden's genius was commonly. excited by some per- 
sonal regard, he rarely writes upon a general topick. 
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Soon after the accession of king f ames^ when the 
design of reccMiciling the nation to the church of 
Rome became apparent, and the religion of the court 
gave the only efficacious title to its favours, Dryden 
declared himself a convert to popery. This at any 
other time might have passed with little censure. 
Sir Kenelm Digby embraced popery ; the two Reyn- 
olds's reciprocally converted one another ;* and Chil- 
lingwortli himself was a while so entangled in the 
wilds of controversy, as to retire for quiet to an infal- 
lible church. If men of argument and study can find 
such difficulties or such motives, as may either unite 
them to the church of Rome, or detain them in uncer- 
tainty, there can be no wonder that a man, who perhaps 
never inquired why he was a protestant, should by an 
artful and experienced disputant be made a. papist, 
overborne by the sudden violence of new and unex- 
pected arguments, or deceived by a representation 
which shows only the doubts on one part, and only 
the evidence on the other. 

That conversion will always be suspected that ap- 
parently concurs with interest. He that never finds 
his error till it hinders his progress towards wealth 
or honour, will not be thought to love truth only for 
herself. Yet it may easily happen that informatioh 
may come at a commodious time ; and, as truth and 
interest are not by any fatal necessity at variance, that 
one may by accident introduce the other. When 
opinions are struggling into popularity, the align- 
ments by which they are opposed or defended become 
more known ; and he that changes his profession 
would perhaps have changed it before with the like 

* Dr. John Reynolds, who IiTed temp. Jac. L Mras at first a zealous 
papist, and his brother William as earnest a protestaut ; but, by mu- 
tnal disputation, each converted the other. See FuIIei-'s Chui?di, 
History, p . 47 , hook X. H. 1 • 
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opportttfiities of instruction. This w«s tlie then Unte 
of popery; every artifice was used to show it in its 
fairest form ; and it must be owned to be « religion 
^fextenud appearance sufilcieotly attractive. 

It is natural to hogtQ that a compr^liensive is like* 
wise an elevated soul) and that whoever is wise is alse 
Ikonest. I am willing to believe that Dry den, having 
employed hismind, active «sit was, upon different 
studies, and filled it) capacious as It wi^s^ with oth^ 
materials) c^me unprovided to the controversy, and 
W^ted rather skill to discover the right, than virtue to 
maintain it. But inquires into the heart are not for 
man ; we must now leave him 1» his judge. 

The prksts, having strengthened their x^ause. by so 
powerful an adherent, 'were not long before th«j 
Drought him into action. They engaged him to de^ 
fend the controversial papers found in the strong box 
of Charles the S^^ond ; and, what yet was harder, to 
def^d them against Stillingfieet. 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was employed 
to translate Maknbourg*s History of the League ; 
which he published with a large introduction. His 
name is likewise prefixed to the English life of Fran* 
CIS Xavier ; but I know not that he ever owned hinaself 
the translator. Perhaps the use of his name was a 
pious fraud ; which however seems not to have had 
much effect ; &>r neither of the books, I believe, was 
ever popular. 

The version of Xavier's Life is oomihended by 
l&rown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter ; and the 
occasion of it is sdid to have been, that the queen, 
4irhen she solicited a son, made vows to him as her 
tutelary saint. 

He was supposed to have undertaken to translate 
Varillas's History of Heresises; and, when Burnet 
published remarks upon it, to have written an an- 
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viner ;* upon which Burnet mikes the foUowli^ 
'dhservation : 

<M have been informed from Eng^bnd, that a gen- 
tleman, who is famoQS both for poetry and several 
ether things, had spent thr^e months in translating 
M. Varrllias*s History } but that, as soon as my refleo- 
iions appeared, he dlsbontinued his Jaboar, finding 
the crediit of bis author was gone. Now, if he thinks 
it is recovered by his aii^wer, he wUl perhaps go on 
iv'Hh his translstitton^ and this maf be, for aught I 
know, as good an entertamment for him as the con- 
versation that he had set on between the Hinds and 
Panthers, and all the rest of animal^, for whonji M. 
Varillas may serve WjelUenough as an author; and 
this history wnd that poem are suc^h extraordinary 
things of their kind, that it; will he but suitable to 
itee the author of the worst poem become Ukewiae 
the translator of the worst history that the age has 
|>roduced. if his grao© and his wit improve both 
proponionably, he wJU hardly find that he has .gaiiK^ 
much by the change he lias made, fr6in having no 
religion, to choose one of the worst* It is true, he 
had somewhat to sink from in matter of wit, but, as 
lor his morals^ it is scarcely possible for him to grow 
a worse man than he was. He has lately wreaked his 
tnalice on me for spoiling his three months' labour; 
but in it he has done me all the honour that any m£»i 
can receive from him, which is to be railed at by him* 
If I had illHM^re enough to prompt me to wish a very 
bad wish for him, it should be, that he would go on 
and finish his translation. By that it will appear, 
whether the English nation, which is the most 'com- 
petent judge in this matter, has, upon seeing our de- 
bate; pronounced in M. Varillas's favour, or in mine. 
It is true, Mr* D. win suffer a little by it ; but At 

* +1i^8ls»tnhtake. "See Mal<nie, p. td^,&c. C. 
r 3^ 
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least it will serve to keep him in from other extravar 
gancies ; and if he gains little honour by this work, 
ye^he cannot lose so much by it as he has done by his 
last empl<^n\ent." 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theolo- 
gical controversy, he was desirous of trying whether, 
by bringing poetry to aid his arguments^ he might 
become a more efficacious defender of his new pro- 
fessioui To reason in verse vrss^ indeed, one of his 
powers ; but subtility and harquxny^ united, are still 
feeble, when opposed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope of 
fame, he published The Hind and Panther, a poem in 
which the church of Rome, figured by the milk-white 
Hind, defends her tenets against the church of Eng- 
land, represented by the Panther, a beast beautiful, 
but spotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beasts talking theolo- 
gy, appears at once full of absurdity; aAd it was 
accordingly ridiculed in the City Mouse and Country- 
Mouse, a parody, written by Montague, afterwards 
earl of Halifax, and Prior, who tlien gave the first 
specimen of his abilities.. 

The conversion of such a man, at such a time, was 
not likely to pass uncensured. Three dialogues were 
published by the facetious Thomas Brown, of whieh 
the ^wo first were called Reasons. of Mr. Bayes 
changing his religion :. and the. third, Tlie Reasons of 
Mr. Hains the Player's Conversion and Re-conver- 
sion. The first was printed in 1688, the second not 
till 1690, the third iii 1691. The clamour seems to 
have been long continued, and the subject to have 
strongly fixed the publick attention. 

In the two first dialogues Bayes is brought into 
the company of Crites and Eugei^Us, with whom he 
had formerly debated, on dramatick poetry. The 
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two talkers in the third are Mr. Bayes and Mr. 
Hains. 

Brown *was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
destitute of fancy ; but he seems to have thought it 
the pinnacle of excellence to be. a merry fellow ; and 
therefore laid out his powers upon small jests or gross 
buffoonery; so that his performances have little in- 
trinsick value, and were read only while they were 
recommended by the novelty of the event that occa- 
sioned them. 

These dialogues are like his other works : whlit 
sense or knowledge they contain is disgraced by the 
garb in which it is exhibited. One great source of 
pleaj^ure is to call Dryden little Baycs. Ajax, who 
happens to he mentioned, h- *> he Uiat wore as many , 
cow-hides tipon his shield. as w^uld have furnished 
half the king's army with shoe-leather." 

Being asked whether he had seen the Hind and * 
Panther, Crites answers : " Seen it I Mr. Bayes, why 
I can stir no where but it pursues me ; it haunts me 
worse than a pewter-buttoned sergeant does a de- 
cayed cit. Sometimes I nieet it in a band-box, when my 
laundress brings home niy linen f sometimes whether 
I will or no, it' lights my, pipe at a coffee-house ; some- 
times it surprises me in a trunk-maker's shop ; and 
sometimes it refreshes my memory for me on the. 
backside of a chancery-lane parcel. For your com- 
fort too, Mr. Bayes, I have not only seen it, as you 
may perceive, but have read it too, and can quote it 
as freely upon . occasion as a frugal tradesman can 
quote that noble treatise The Worth of a Penny to his 
extravagant 'prentice, that revels in stewed apples 
and penny custards." 

The whole animation of these compositions arises 
from a profusion of ludicrous and affected compari- 
p 3 
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sons. " To secure one's chastit7/*^"says ^ayes,\ " little 
more is necessary than to leave off a correspondence 
with the other sex, which, to a wise man, is no greetef 
a punishment than it would be to a fanatick person 
to forbid seeing The Cheats and the Committee ; or 
&r my lord mayor and aldermen to be interdicted 
the sight of The London Cuckolds." This is the. 
geners^l strain, and therefore i shall be easily excused 
the labour of more transcription. 

Brown does not wholly forget past transactions: 
" You began^** says Crites to Bayes, " a very difFei*ent 
I'eligion, and have not mended the nptattQr in your last 
choice. It was but rea9on that your muse, which 
appeared first in a tyrant^s quarrel, should employ 
her last effoits to justify the usarpatton of the Hind." 

Next year the nation was summoned to celebrate 
the birth of the prince. Now was the time for Dry- 
den to rouse his imagination, and strain his voice. 
Happy days were at hand, and he was, willing to en"* 
joy and diffuse the anticipated blessings. He pub- 
lished a poem, filled with predictions of greatness and 
prosperity ; predictions of which it is not necessary to 
Wl how they h«ve been verified. 

A few months passed after these joyful notes, and 
^ery blossom of popish hope was blasted for ever by 
the Revolution. A papist now could be no longer 
laureat. The revenue which he had enjoyed with so 
much pride and praise, was transferred to Shadwell, 
an old enemy, whom li^ had formerly stigmatised by 
the name of Og. Dryden could not decently com^ylain 
that he was deposed; but seemed very angry that 
Shad well succeeded him, and has therefore celebrated 
the intruder's inauguration in a poem exquisitely sa- 
tiric:^!, called Mac Flecknoe ;* of which the Dunciad, 

• ..Ml Dr} den's biographers hate misdatecl this poem, ^Tiich 
Mr. Malone's more accarate reseopches prove ta. have'been.|^]|<• 
ll5he(l onthHj 4dthofOiBtober,.lC«2, C. 
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as Pope himself declares^ U an imitajttc% thottg]!^ 
more extended in its plan> and more dlTersiiied m its 
mddents. 

it is related by Priory that lord Dorset, when skl^ 
^lamberlain he i^^as construned to eject Dryden from 
his office, gave him from his own purse an allowance 
equal to the salary. This is no romantick or incredi* 
hie act of generosity; an hundred a«-year is often 
enough given to claims less cogent by men less famed 
fer liberality. Yet Dryden always represented him* 
self as suffering under a publick infiiction ; and once 
particularly . demands respect for the patience witfr 
- Which he endured the loss of his little fortune. His 
patron might, indeed, enjoin him to suppress his 
bounty ; but, if he suffered nothing, he should not have 
complained. 

During the short reign of king James, he had writ* 
ten nothing for the stage,* being in his opinion, more 
profitably employed in controversy and flattery. Of 
pindse he might perhaps have been less lavish without 
inconvenience, for James was never said to have much 
regard for poetry: he was to be flattered only by 
adopting his religion* 

Times were now changed : Diyden was no longer 
the court-poet, and was to look back for support t» 
his former trade 5 and having waited about two years, 
either considering himself as discountenanced by the 
publick, or perhaps expecting a second Revolution, 
he produced Don Sebastian in L690 ; and in the next 
four years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new version of Juvenal and 

Persius. Of Juvenal he translated the ^rst, third, 

sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires; ai?3 of Persiu» 

the whole work. ' On this occasion he introduced his 

two sons to the publick, as nurselings of the muses^ 

*- AJCbion aud Albanitis muBt however bo excepted. Br, 
B 4 
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The fourteenth of Juvenal was the work of JohA, a^d 
the seventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very 
ample preface, in the form of dedication to lord Dor- 
set ; and there gives an account of the design which he 
had once formed to write an epick poem onthe Actions 
either of Arthur or the Black Prince. He considei^d 
the epick as necessarily including, some kind of su- 
pernatural agency, and had imagined a new kind of 
contest between l^e guardian angels of kingdoms, '^of 
whom he conceived that each might.be represented, 
zealous for his charge, without any intended opposir 
tion to the purposes of the Supreme^ Being, of which 
all created minds must in part beignorant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celestial iji- 
tQrposkion that ever was formed. The surprizes and 
terrors of enchantments, which have succeeded to the 
intrigues and oppositions of pagan deities, afford very 
striking scenes, and open a vast extent to the imagina- 
tion ; but, as Boileau: observes (and Boileau will be sel-. 
dom found mistaken), with this incurable defect, that, 
in a contest between Heaven and Hell, we know at the 
beginning which is to prevail j for this, reason we fol- 
low Rinaldo to the enchanted wood with more curios- 
ity than terror. -^ '^ '. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great diffi- 
culty, which yet he would perhaps have had s^ddress 
enough to surmount. In. a war justice can be but on 
one side ; and, to entitle a hero to the protection of 
angels^ he must fight in defence of indubitable right. 
Yet some of the celestial beings, thus opposed to' each 
other, must have been represented as defending guilt. • 

That thi§,poem was'"never*written, is reasonably to 
be lamented. ** It would do,ubtle'ss have improved our 
numbers, and enlarged our language'; artd might per- 
haps have contributed by pleasing insti^uctions to 
rectify our opinions, and purify.our manners. 
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What he required as the indispensable condition of 
such an undertaking, a publick stipend, was not likely 
iii these times to be obtsdned. Riches were not be- 
come familiar to us.; »or had the nation yet learned to 
be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with stealing ; 
^f only,** says he, " the guardian angels of kingdoms, 
were machines too ponderous for him to manage." 
_• In 1694 he began the most laborious and difficult of 
all his works, the translation of Virgil ; from which 
he borrowed two months, that he might turn Fresnoy's 
Art of Painting into En^ish prose. The preface, 
which he boasts to have written in twelve mornings, 
exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of critical remarks, such as cost 
a mind stored like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697 he published his version of the works of 
Virgil ; and that no opportunity of profit might be lost, 
dedicated the Pastorals to the lord Clifford, the Geor- 
gics to the earl of Chesterfield, and the -^n^djto tlie 
carl of Mulgrave. This economy of flattery, a^^nce 
lavish and discreet, did not pass without observation. 

This translation was censured by Milbourne, a cler- 
gyman, styled by Pope^ " the fairest of criticks,'* 
because he exhibited his ovm version to be compared 
with that which he condemned. 

His last work was his Fables, published in conse- 
quence, as is supposed, of a contract now in the hands 
of Mr. Tonson, by which he obliged himself, in con- 
sideration of three hundred pounds, to finish for the 
press ten thousand verses^ 

In this volume is comprised the well-known ode on 
Sti Cecilia's day, which, as appeared by a letter com- 
municated to Dr. Birch, he spent a fortnight in com- 
posing and correcting. But what is this to the patience 
ai)d. diligence of Boileau, whose Equivoque, a poem of 
■ p 5 
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only three hundred and forty-six liaeft, toolt from- KHr 
life eleven months te write it, and three years to r^Tisti 
it? 

Part of his hook of Fablea is tiie first Iliad iti Eng* 
lish, intended as a specimen of a version of tlbe whole. 
Considering into what hands Homer was to fall) the 
seader cannot but rejoice that this project weat no 
fiirthcr. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an end 
tfo all his scherhes and labours. On the first of May^ 
1701, having been some time, as he tells us, a cripple 
in his timbs, he died^ ki Gerard street^ of a mortificat^ 
tion in his leg. 

There is extant a wild story rekting tOL some vexa- 
tious events that happened at his fitneral, which, at 
the end of Congrevc*s Life, by a writer of I know not 
what credit, are thus related, as I find the account 
ipansferred to a biograpldcal dictionary : 

« Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednesday morning^ 
Dr. Thomas Sprat, then bishop of Rochester and dean 
of Westminster, sent the next day to the lady 'Elizabeth 
Howard, Mr. Drydcn's widow, that he would Ta»ke a^ 
present of the ground, which was forty pounds, witli 
all the other Abbey fees. Th« lord Halifax likewise 
sent to the lady Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Diyden, 
her son, that, if they would give him leave to bury 
Mt. Dryden, he would inter him with a gentleman's 
private funeral, and afterwards bestow five hundredL 
pounds on a monument in the Abbey ; which, as thef 
^d no reason to refuse, they accepted. On the Satur« 
day following the company came ; the corpse was put 
into a velvet hearse ^ and eighteen mourning coaches,, 
filled ^ ith company, attended. When they were just 
iready to move, tiie lord Jefferies, son of the lord chan-» 
cellor Jefferies, with some of his rakish companiona^ 
twming by, %9ke^ ^^%^ fuAcral it \ras ; an4 being; 
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told Mr. Drydeii*s> he said, * What, shall Dryden, th« 
f^reatest 'honour and ornament of the nation, be buried 
after this private manner ! No, gentlemen, let all that 
loved Mr. Dryden, and honour his memory, alight^ 
and join with me in gaining my lady's consent to letr 
me have the ho]M>ur of his interment, which shall be 
a&er another mamier than this ;: and I. will bestow m^ 
thousand pounds on a monument in the Abbey for 
bim/ The gentlemen in the <:oach^ not knowing of 
the bishop of Rochester's favour, nor of the lord Hali- 
fax's generous design (they both having, out of re- 
spect to the family enjoined the lady Elizabeth and her 
son, to keep their favour concealed to the world, and 
let it pass for their own expence), readily came out of 
their coaches, and attended lord Jefferies up to the 
lady's bedside, who was then sick. He repeated the 
purport of what he had before said ; but she absolutely 
refusing, he fell on his knees, vowing, never to risk 
till his request was gnuited. The rest of the companf^ 
, by his desire kneeled also; and the lady^ being under 
^ sudden surprize, fainted away. As soon as she reco* 
vered her speech she cried ^o, no. Enough, gentler- 
men, replied he 5 my lady b very good^ she says Goy^ 
^o. She repeated her former words with. aU her^ 
strength, but in vain, for her feeble voice was lost ins 
their acclamati^s of joy ; and the lord Jefferies or^ 
dered the bearsemen to carry the corpse to Mr; Rus^ 
sel's, an undertaker in Cbeapside, and Leave k thersr 
tiU he shoukl send orders for the embalment, which, 
he added, shoilkl be alter the royal manner. His di*^ 
lections were obeyed, the company dispersed, and^ 
lady Elizabeth and her son remained inconsolableti 
The next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the lord 
Hali&x and the bishc^, to excuse his mo^er and him* 
self, by relating the real truth. But neither his loriU- 
fthig nor the bishop would admit of any plea; espea|^* 
>6 
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alJy the latter, who bad the Abbeyl ighted^ the ground 
opened, the choir attending, an anthem ready set, and 
himself waiting for some time without any corpse to 
bury. , The undertaker, after three days' expectance 
of orders for embalment without receiving any^ waited 
on the lord Jefferies j who, pretending ignorance of 
the matter, turned it off with an ill-natured jest, saying 
that those who observed the orders of a drunken 
frolick deserved no better; that he remembered 
nothing at all of it ; and that he might do^ what he 
pleased with the corpse. Upon this the unaertakcr 
waited upon the lady Elizabeth, and her son, and, 
threatened to bring the corpse home, and setitb^ore 
the door. They desired a dg^'s respite, which was 
granted. Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a handsome letter 
to the lord Jefferies, who returned it with this cool 
answer : < That he knew nothing of the matter, and 
would be troubled no more about it.' He then ad- 
dressed the lord Halifax and the bishop of Rochester, 
who absolutely refused to do any thing in it. In tliis 
distress Dr. Garth sent for the corpse to the College 
of Physicians, and proposed a funeral by subscription^ 
t6 which himself set a most noble example. At last a 
day, about three weeks after Mr. Dry den's decease^ 
was appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth pro- 
nounced a fine Latin oration, at the College, oyer the 
cbrpse ; which was attended to the Abbey by a nu- 
merous train of coaches. When the funeral was over, 
Mr. Charles Dryden sent a challenge to the lord Jef- 
feries, who refusing to answer it, he sent several 
others, and went often himself ; but could neither get 
a letter delivered, nor admittance to speak to him ; 
which ^o incensed him, that he resolved, since his 
lordship refused to answer him like a gentleman, that 
he would watch an opportunity lo meet and fight off- 
hand, though withall the rules of honour ; which his 
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lopdsUp' hearing, left the town: and Mr. Charles 
Dryden could n€ver have the satisfacticfh of meeting 
him, though he sought it lill his death with the ut« 
jnost application," 

This story I once intended to omit^ as it appears 
with no great evidence ; nor have I met with any con- 
firmation but in a letter of Farquhar ; and he only re- 
lates that the funeral of Dryden was tumultuary and 
c<Jhfused.* 

Supposing the story true, we may remark, that the 
gradual change of manners, though imperceptible in 
the process, appears great ^yhe^ different times, and 
those nj>t very distant, are compared. If at this time 
a young drunken lord should interrupt the pompous 
regularity of a magnificent funeral, what would be the 
event, but that he would be justled out of the way, 
and compelled to be quiet ? If he should thrust him*^ 
self into a house, he would be-sent roughly away ; and, 
what is yet more to the honour of the present time, I 
believe that those, who had subscribed to the funeral 
of a man like Diyden, would not, for such an accident, 
have withdrawn their contributions.f 

* An earlier account of Dryden's funeral than tbat abore cited, 
^OQgh without the circumstances that preceded it, is giren by Ed- 
■ward Ward, who in his London Spy, published in 1706, relates, tliat 
on the occasion there was a pei^rmance of solemn musick at the 
college, and that at the procession, which himself saw^ standing at 
the end of Chancery lane. Fleet street, there was a concert of haut- 
boys and trumpets. The day of Dryden's interment, he says, was 
Mondav, the tStliof May, which, aceording to Johnson, was twelve 
days after his decease, and shews how long' his funeral was in sus- 
pense. Ward knew not that the expense of it was defrayed by sub- 
scription ; but compliments lord Jefferies for so pious an undertak- 
ing. He also says, that the cause »f Dryden's death was an infiam- 
matipn in.Iil&toe» occasioned by the £lesh growing over the nail, 
which being neglected, produced a mortification in his leg. K. 

f In the Register of i]\e College of Physicians^ is the following 
Entry: ''May 3, 1700. Comjtiis Censoriia ordinariis. At the re- 
i^ueat of several pevso&s of qitaiity, that Mr. Dryden might be car- 
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He was buried among the poets in Westmrnttee 
Abbey,* wherd, though the duke of Newcastle had ia 
a general dedication prefixed by Congrevc to l^is dn^ 
matick works, accepted thanks for his intention of 
erecting him a monument, he lay long without dis* 
tinction, till the duke of Buckinghamshire gave him %r 
tablet, inscribed only with the name of DRYI>EN» 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
to the earl of Berkshire, with circumstances, accord- 
ing to the satire imputed to lord Somei-s, not very 
honourable to either party ; by her he had three scsis, 
Charles, John, and Henry. Charles was usher of the 
palace to pope Clement the XI j and, visiting England 
in 1704, was drowned in an attempt to swim across the 
Thames at Windsor. 

John was author of a comedy called The Husband 
his own Cuckold. He is said to have died at Rome. 
Henry entered hito some redigious order. It is some 
proof of Dryden's sincerity in hia second religioiiy 
that he taught H to his sons. A man, conscious ef 
hypocritical profession in himself, is not likely to col^ 
vert others ; and, as his sons were qualified in 1693 to 
appear among the translators of Juvenal, they must 
have been taught aome veligion before their father^ 
change. 

Of the person of Drydcn I know not any account ; 
of his mind, the portrait which has been left by Con- 
greve, who knew him with great familiarity, is auchr 
as adds our love of his manners to our admiratioo <rf 
his genius. " He was," we are told, *< of a nature 
exceedingly humane and compassionate, ready to for- 
give injuries, and capable of a sincere reconciliation 
with thoee who had offended him. His friendahipi 

med from the College of Physieians to be interred at Weftmuister^ 
it w«t unanimottslj gi*jmted by the pretklent and centortk" 

This entry is not oa](uilate4 to aflhrd My ecedit to the ASRathv, 
eouecrain^lordJefferief. B. 
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where he |»rofei&sed k, weot beyond his prtdt^ManB^- 
He was of a veiy easy, of a reiy pleasing; access ; but 
somewhat siow» and, as it were, diffideat in hia adran- 
ces to others: he had that in jaatare which abhorred 
intrusion into anf society whatever. He was there« 
fore less known, and consequently his character be« 
€ame nioi*e liable to misapprebenaions and miarepre- 
sentationa ; he was very modest, and yery easily to be 
discountenanced in his approaches to his equals or 
aoperiors. As his reat^ng had been very extensive, so 
was he very happy in ~a memory tenacious, of every 
thing that he had read. He was not more possesaed 
of knowledge than he w^- communicative of it ; bul 
then his communication was by no means pedantick« 
•r imposed upon the conversation, but just such^ and 
went so far, as, by the natural turn of the conversaticHi 
in which he was engi^ed, it was i^ceasarily premot;6d 
•r required* He was extremely ready and gentlo in 
hfe correction of the errors of any writer who thought 
£t to consult hini, and full as ready and patient to ad-- 
mit the reprehensions of others> in respect of hia own 
erersights or mistakes." 

To thi^ account of Congreve nothing can be ob^ 
}ected^ but tfae^ lcm<h)«aa ^X Cwadslttp f and to hsive 
excited tWt HcHtdness in such a mind is no small de^ 
gree of praise. The disposition of Dryden Jtoweveri 
is shown in his character rather m it exhibited itself 
in cursory conversation, tfaaii as< it operated on ti^e 
more important purts of life. His placabiUty and 
his friendship indeed were solid virtues y butcourtesf 
and good humour are often found with little real 
worth. Since Congreve, who' knew him well, hav 
teJd us no more, the rest must be collected as it can 
from other testimonies, and particularly from those 
notices which Dryden liad very liberaliy given ua «f 
Umaetfl^ 
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' The modesty which made him so slow to advance, 
and so easy to be repulsed, was certainly no stispicioti 
of deficient merit, or unconsciousness of his own 
value: he appears to have known, in its whole extent, 
the dignity of his own character, and to have set a 
very high value on.his own powers and performances. 
He probably did not offer his conversation, because 
he expected it to be solicited ; and he retirekl from 
a cold reception, not submissive but indignant, with 
such deference of his -own greatness as made him un- 
willing to expose it to neglect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
ostentatiousness ; he is diligent, enough to remind . the 
world of his merit, and expresses, with very little 
scF«ple his high opinion of his own powers ; but his 
self-commendations ar>e read without scorn or indig- 
nation ; we allow his claims, and- love his frankness. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confi- 
dence in himself • exempted him from jealousy of 
others- He is accused of envy -and insidiousness ; 
an4 is particularly charged with inciting Creech to 
translate Horace that he might lose the reputation 
which Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge wc unmediately, (Uscover that it is 
merely conjectural ; the purpose was such a§ nQ man 
would: confess ; and a crime that admits no proof, why 
should we believe ? 

He has been described as magisterisdly presiding^ 
over the younger writers, and assuming the distribu- 
tion of poetical fame but he who excells has a right 
to teach, and he whose judgment is incontes^bl^ may 
without usurpation examine and decide. 

Gongreve re^H^esents .hkn. as ready to advise and 
instruct; but there is reason to believe that his com- 
munieation was rather useful than entertaining. He 
declares of himself that he was saturnine, and fipt ouf$ 
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of those wkose sprightly 8i[yings diverted company; 
and on« of his censurers makes him say, 

' Nor wine nor Itfve could ever|ee me gay ; 
^ To writing bred, I knew not what tft say. 

There are men^.^yho8e powers operate ohly at lei- 
sure and in rrtirement, and ^hose intellectual vigour 
deserts them in conversation ; whom merriment con- 
fuses, and objection disconcerts : whose bashfulness 
restrains their exertion, and suffers them not to speak 
tin the time of speaking is pai$t ; or whose attention 
totlieir OY^n character makes. them unwilling to utter 
at hazard what has not been considered, and cannot be 
recalled. 

- OfDryden's sluggishness in conversation it is vain 
to search or to guess the cause. He 'certainly wanted 
njgither sentiments ; nor language; his intellectual 
treasures were gi*eatj though they were locked up 
from his own use. . "His thoughts,-* when he wrote, 
flowed, in upon him so fast, that his only care was 
which to chuse, and which to reject." Such rapidity 
of composition naturally promises a flow of talk ; yet 
we must be content to believe what an enemy says of 
him, when he likewise says h of hinjsdf. But what- 
ever was his character as a companion, it appears that 
he lived in familiarity with the highest persons of his 
time. It is related by Carte of the duke of Ormond, 
that he used often to pass a night with Dryden, and 
those with, whom Dryden consorted : who they were, 
Carte has not told, but certainly the convivial table at 
which Ormond sat was not surrounded with a plebeian 
society. He was indeed- reproached with boasting of 
his familiarity with the great ; and Horace will suppott 
hini in the opinioo, that to please superiors is not the 
lowest kind of merit. 

The merit of pleasing must, however be estimated 
by. the means. Favour is not always gained by good 
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actions or laudable qualities. Careftsea and pMt^-^ 
xnents are often bestowed on the auiciliaries of vice^ 
the procurers of pleasurjp, or the flatterers of . vanity* 
Dryden has never been charged with any personal 
agency unworthy of a good character: be abetted vice 
and vanity only with his pen. One of his enenaies hae 
accused him of lewdness in hid conversation ; but, if 
, accusation without proof be cred^ed^ who shall be in- 
nocent? "; 
' His t^^orks afford tdo meaxy examples of dissolute 
licentiousness, and abject adulation ; but ^ey were 
l^robably, like his merrimenti artificial and constrain* 
ed ; the effects of study and meditation, and his trad& 
rstth^r than his 'pleasure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can 
deliberately pollute itself with id^ wickedness for 
the sake of spreading the conta|;io» in society, I wbli 
not to conceal or extuse the'depravity^ Such degra- 
dation of the dignity of geniuS)^ such abuse of super- 
lative aBilitics) cannot be contemplated butwkh grief 
and indignation. What«consolatio& can be iM4i Dry- 
den has afforded, by living to repent, and to testify ^^ 
repervtance. * ^ 

Qf dramsrtick immorality he did not want examples 
among his predecessors, or oompanious amo^g his 
contemporaries ; but^ in the meanness and servility of 
hyperbolical adulation, I know not .whether, since the 
days in which the Roman emperors were deified, he 
has been ever equalledi except by' Afra Bchn in an ad- 
dress to Eleanor Gwyn. Whenoncje he has under- 
taken the task of praise, he. no longer retains shame 
in himself, nor supposes it in his patron.* As mtsiy 
odoriferpus bodies are Observed to diffuse perfumes 
from year to year, without sensible diminution of bulk 
or weight, he appears never to have impoverished his 
mint of fiattery by his expences, however lavish* Ifc- 
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had all the forms of excellence, intellectual and mo- 
ral, combined in his mind, with endless variation ; and^ 
irhen he had scattered on the hero ^ the day the gol- 
den shower of wit and virtue, he had ready for hiiOr^ 
whom be wished to court on the morrow, new wit and 
virtue with another stamp. Of this kind of meuiness 
he never seems to decline the practice, or lament the 
necessity : he considers the great as entitled to enco^ 
miastick homage, and brings praise rather as a tribute 
than a gift, more delighted with the fertility of hia in- 
'vention, than mortified by the prostitution of his judg« 
ment. It is indeed not certain, ths^ on those occa- 
sions his judgment much rebelled against his interest. 
There are minds which easily sink into submissioBp 
that look on grandeur with undistinguishing rever- 
ence, and discover no defect where there is elevation 
df rank and affiuence of riches. 

With his praises of others Bad of himaelf is always 
intermingled a strain of discontent and lamentation, a 
sullen growl of resentment^ or a querulous murmur 
of distress. His works are undervalued, his merit ia 
unrewarded, and <' he has few thanks to pay his stars 
that he was bom among Englishmen." To his'cri* 
ticks he is sometimes contemptuous, sometimes re- 
sentful^' and sometimes submissive. The writer who 
thinks his works formed for duration, mistakes hif 
interests wlien he mentions his enemies. He de- 
grades his own dignity by showing that he was a£Pect- 
ed by their censures, and gives lasting importance to 
names, which, left to themselves, would vanish from 
remembrance. From this principle Dryden did not. 
often depart ; his complaints are for tlie greater part 
general ; he seldom pollutes his pages with an adverse 
name. He condescended indeed to a controversy with 
Settle, in which he perhaps^may be considered rather 
fts assaulting than repelling ;^ and since Settle is sunk 
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into oblivion, hi^ libel remams injurious only to him- 
self. 

» Among answers to criticks, no poetical attacks or 
altercations, are to be included ; they are like other 
poems, effusions of genius, produced as much to ob- 
tain praise as to obviate censure* These Dryden 
practised, and in these he excelled, : 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbburne,he has made 
mention in the preface of his* Fables. To the censure 
of Collier, verbose remarks may be rather tei-med ad- 
monitions than criticisms, he makes little reply 4 be- 
ing; at tl>e age of sixty-eight, attentive to better things 
than the claps of a ^lay-house. ,He (complains of Col- 
lier's rudeness, and the « horse play of his railkry f 
and asserts that " in many places- he has perverted by 
his glosses the meaning" of what he. censures; but in 
other thiifgs he cortfesses that he is jiistly taxed ; and 
says, with great calmness and candour," I haye plead- 
ed guilty to air thoughts or expi'esslona of mine that 
can be truly accused of obscenity, immordity, or pro- 
fan eness, and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him 
triumph ; if he be my friend,he will be glad of my re- 
pentance.'' Yet as our best dispositions are,imperfect, 
he left standing in the same book a reflectioo on Col- 
lier of great asperity, and indeed of more asperity than 
wit. 

Blackmore he represents as made his enemy by Ihe 
poem of Absalom and Achitophel, which ^ he thinks 
a little hard upon his fanatick patrons;" and charges 
him with borrowing the plan of his Arthur from the 
preface to Juvenal, " though he had," says he, « the 
baseness not to acknowledge his benefactor, but in- 
stead of it to traduce me. in a libeL" 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him was a 
Satire upon Wit ; iri whi«Ji, having lamented the ex- 
uberance of false wit sund the deficiency of true, he 
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proposes tliat all wit should be re-coined before it is 
current, and appoints masters of assay, who shall reject 
all that is light or debased. 

'TIs true, that when the coarse and worthless dross 
V Is pttrg'd away, there will be mighty loss : 
E'en Congreve, Soathern, manly Wycherly, 
When thus refio'd will grievous sufferers be. 
Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes, 
What horrid stench will me, what noisome fumes!. 
How will he shrink when all his lewd allay, 
And wicked mixture, shall be purged away ! 

Thus stands the passage in the last edition ; but in the 

original there was an abatement of the censure, begin* 

ning thus : 

But what remains will be so pitre, 'twill bear 
TI^ examination of the most severe. 

Blackmore, finding the censure resented, and the 
civility disregarded, ungenerously omitted the softer 
part. Such yariations discover a writer who consults 
his passions more than his virtue ; and it may be rea- 
sonably supposed that Dryden imputes his enmity to 
its true cause. 

Of Milboume he wrote only in general terms, such 
as are always ready at the call of anger, whether juist 
or not : a short extract will be sufi^cient. " He pre- 
tends a quarrel to me, that I have £&llen foul upon 
priesthood ; if I have, I am only to ask a pardon of 
good priests, £uid am afraid his share of the reparation 
will come to little. Let him be satisfied that he shall 
liever be able to force himself upon me for an adver^ 
sary ; I contemn him too much to enter into compe- 
tition with him. 

" As for the rest of those who have written against 
me, they are such scoundrels that they deserve not the 
least notice to be taken of them. Blackmore and Mil- 
bourne are only distinguished from the crowd by 
being remembered to their infamy .'' 
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Dryden imieed ^covered, ki xAmy ^f bi« wriua^f 
^ affected and absurd iiwJignity to priests and {>ri^st>- 
hood, which naturally raised him inaey eni^nues, and 
which was sometimes as unseasonably resented as it 
was exerted. Trapp is angry that he calls the sac ri- 
ficer in the Georgics <* The Holy Butcher :** the trans- 
lation is »ot indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's anger 
arises froin hi* aeal> jiot for the author, but the priest ; 
as if any reproach of the follies g£ i>agaBisiri <:ould be 
extended to the preachers of truth. 

Dryden's ^like of th6 priesthood is imputed by 
Lasgbainc, and I think by BroWn, to a rcpuls© which 
he suffered when he solicited ordination ; but he de- 
nies, in the preface to his Fables, that he ever design- 
ed to enter into the church ; and such a denial he 
would not have hazaarded, if he could hasve beep con- 
Mcted of 'falsehood. 

Mal)©volence to the etegy is ^doni at a great 
distance from irreverence of religion, afud Diyden 
affords no «xceptk)ii to this observation. His writmgs 
Ciihibit many passages, which, with all the allowance 
that can be made for characters and occasions, are 
«nch as piety would not have admitted, and such as 
may vitia1;e tight and unprincipled minds« But there 
is no reason for supposdng tliat he disbeiieved the re- 
ligion which he disobeyed. He forgot his duty rather 
than idisownedit His tendency to profancness is the 
effect of levity, negligence, and looae conversation^ 
•with a desire of accommodating himself to the cor* 
Vuption of the times, by venturing to be wicked as far 
»s he durst. When he professed himself a convert 
to popery, he did not |»*etend to have received any 
new conviction of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity* 

The persecution of criticks was not the worst of 
his vexations { he was much more disturbed by the 
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iaapertunides ot want. HU compkiDts of pbvertf 
.ore so frequency repeated, either with the dejection 
of weakDCSs dnkiiig in ^etpless misery, or the indigo 
nation of merit claiming; its tribute from marikind, 
that it is impossible not to detest the age which could 
impose on such a man the necessity of such soticitar 
tions, or not to despise the man who could submit to 
such solicitittions without necessity. 

Whether by the world's neglect, or hk own impru- 
dence, I am afraid that the greatest part of lus life 
was passed in exigencies. Such outcries were surely 
never uttered but in severe pain. Of his supplies 
or his OKpenoes no probable estimate can now be 
Tnade. Except ,die salary €^ the laureat, to which 
king James added the office of historiographer^ per- 
haps wkh some additional emoluments, his whole 

. revenue seems to have been casual ; and it is wcH 
known that he seldom lives frugally who lives by 
chance. Hope is always liberal ; and they that trust 
her promises make little scruple of revelling to-di^ 
on the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays the profits was not great ; and of the 
produce of his other works very little intelligence 
^an be had. By discoursing with the late amiable 
Mr. Ton^on, I could not find that any memorials 

• of the transactions between his predecessor and Dry-* 
lien had been preserved, except the following papers : 
" I do hereby promise to pay John Dryden, «sq. or 
order, on tbe 25th of March, 1699, the sum of two hun- 
dred and iifty guineas, in consideration often thousand 
verses, which the said John Dryden, esq. is to deliver 

' to mcy Jacob Tonson, when finished, whereof seven 
thousand five hundred verses, more or less, are ali^ady 
in the said Jacob Tonson* s possession. And I do 
hereby farther promise and engage myself to make 
\ip (ke said sum of two hundred and fifty guiness. 
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three hundred pounds sterling to the sgud John D«y- 
den, esq. his executors, administrators^ or assigns, 
kt the beginning of the second impiression of the said 
ten thousand verses. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, this 20th day of March, 1698-9. 

" Jacob Tonsok. 

^' Sealed and delivered, being first duly stampt, 
pursuant to the acts of parliament, for that purpose, 
in the presence of Ben. Portlock, Will. Congreve." 

"March 24, 1698. 

" Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonson, th.e sum of 
two hundred sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings, in 
pursuance of an agreement for ten thousand verses, to 
be delivered by me to the said Jacob|Tonson, whereof 
I have already delivered to him about seven thousand 
five hundred, more or less ; he the said Jacob Tonson 
being obliged to make up the foresaid sum of two 
hundred sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings, three 
bundred pounds, at the beginning of the second im- 
pression of the foresaid ten thousand verses ; 

" I say, received by me . ^ . 
" John Dryden. 
" Witness, Charles Dryden." 

Two bundred and fifty guineas, at 1/. U. 6<i. is 
268/. I5ff. 

It |s manifest, from the dates of this contract, that 
it relates to the volume of Fables, which contains about 
twelve thousand verses, and for which tl^frefore the 
payment must have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have^ been told of another letter yet reraiidning in 
.\yhicji he desires Tonson to bring him money, to pay 
for a watch which he had ordered for his son, and 
which the maker would not leave without the price. 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is depen- 
dence. Dry den had probably no recourse in bis 
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cxigcneies but to his bcwkseller. The particular 
character of Tonson I do not know ; but the general 
conduct of traders was much less liberal in those times 
than in our own ; their views were narrower, and their 
manners grosser. To the mercantile ruggedness of 
tliat race, tlie delicacy of the poet was sometimes ex- 
posed. Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had cul- 
tivated poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that 
one day when he visited Dryden, they heard, as they 
.were conversing, another person entering the house. 
" This,** said Dryden, " is Tonson. You will take 
care not to depart before he goes away : for I have not 
completed the sheet which I promised him ; and if 
you leave me unprotected, 1 must suffer -all the rude- 
ness to which his resentment can prompt his tongue." 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, besides 
the payment of the bookseller, cannot be ,known. 
Mr. Derrick, who consulted some of his relations, was 
informed that his Fables obtained five hundred pounds 
from the duchess of Ormond ; a present not unsuitable 
to the magnificence of that splendid family; and he 
quotes Moyle, as relating that forty pounds were 
paid by a musical society for the use of Alexander's 
Feast. 

In those days the oeconoray of government was yet 
unsettled, and the payments of the exchequer were 
dilatory and uncertain ; of this disorder there is rea- 
son to believe that the laureat sometimes felt the 
effects ; for, in one of his prefaces he complains of 
those, who, being intnisted with the distribution of 
the prince's bounty, suffer those that depend upon it 
to languish in penury. 

Gf his petty habits or slight amusements, traditiett 
has retained little. Of the only two men whom 1 
have found to whom he was personally known, one 
told me, that at the house which he frequented, called 

VOL. IX. q 
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Will*s Coffee*house, the appeal upon any literary 
dispute was made to him : and the other related, that 
his armed chair, which in the winter had a settled 
and prescriptive place by the fire, was in the summer 
placed in the balcony, and that he called the two 
places his winter and his summer seat. This is all the 
intelligence which his two survivors afforded me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the 
present age, though in his own time, at least in the 
beginning of it, he was far from having it confined 
to himself. He put great confidence in the prog- 
nostications of judicial astrology. In tile appendix 
to the Life of Congreve is a narrative of some of his 
predictions wonderfully fulfilled ; but I know not the 
writer's means of information, or character of veracity. 
That he had the configurations of the horoscope in 
his mind, and considered them as influencing the 
affairs of men, he does not forbear to hint. 

The utmost malice of the stars is past.— 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high rais'd Jove, from his dark prison freed. 
Those weights took off that on his plaaet hung. 
Will gloriously the new-laid works succeed. 

He has elsewhere shewn his attention to the planetary 
powers ; and in the preface to his Fables has endea^ 
voured obliquely to justify his superstition by attribut- 
ing the same to some of the ancients. The lattcr> 
added to this narrative, leaves no doubt of his notions 
or practice. 

So slight and so scanty is the knowledge which I 
have been able to collect concerning the private life 
and domestick maimers of a man whom every English 
'generation must mention with reverence as a critick 
and,a poet. 

Dryden may be properly considered as the father 
4^f English criticism^ as the writer who first taught 
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US to determine upon priDciple& the merit of compo-^ 
sition. Of our former poets^ the greatest dramatist 
wrote without rules, conducted through life and na- 
ture by a genius that rarely misled, and rarely deserted 
him. Of the rest, those who knew the laws of pro- 
priety had neglected to teach them. 

Two Arts of English Poetry were written in tlie 
days of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from 
which something mtght be learned, and a few hints 
had been given by Jonson and Cowley ; but Dry den's 
Essay on Dramatick Poetry was the first regular and 
valuable treatise on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the present 
age of English literature, turns back to peruse this 
dialogue, will not perhaps find much increase of 
knowledge, or much novelty of instruction ; but he 
is to remember that critical principles were then in 
the hands of a few, who had gathered them partly 
from the ancients, and partly from the Italians and 
French. The structure of dramatick poems was 
then not generally understood. Audiences applauded 
by instinct ; and poets perhaps often pleased by chance. 

A writer who obtained his full purpose loses him- 
self in his own lustre. Of an opinion which is no 
longer doubted, the evidence ceases to be examined. 
Of an art universally practised, the first teacher is 
forgotten. Learning once made popular is no longer 
learning ; it has the appearance of something which 
we have bestowed upon ourselves, as tlie dew appears 
to rise from the field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, wo must transpoit 
ourselves to his time, and examine what were the 
wants of his contemporaries, and what were his means 
of supplying them. That which is easy at one time 
was difficult at another. Dryden at least imported 
lus science^ and gave his country what it wamted* bie- 
Q 2 
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fore ; orttther, he imported only the materials, and' 
manufactured them by his own skill. . 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his first 
essays of criticism, written when he was yet a timo- 
rous candidate for reputatlouy and therefore laboured 
with that diligence which he might allow himself 
somewhat to retnit, when his name gave sanction to 
his positions, and his awe of the ptiblick was abatedf 
partly by custom, and partly by success. It will not 
be easy to find, in all the opulence of our language* 
a treatise so artfully variegated with successive re- 
presentations of opposite {>robabilities, so enlivened 
with imagery, so brightened with illustrations. His 
portraits of the English dramatists are wrought with 
great spirit and diligence. The account of Shakspeare 
may stand as a perpetual model of encomiastick criti- 
cism ; exact without minuteness, and lofty without 
exaggeration. The praise lavished by Longinus, on 
the attestation of the hej*oes of Marathon, by Demos- 
thenes, fades aMTay befordt. In a few lines is exhibi- 
ted a character, so extensive in its comprehension, and 
so curious in its limitations, that nothing can^be added, 
diminished, or reformed ; nor can the editors and ad- 
mirers of Shakspeare, in all their emulation of reve- 
rence, boast of much more than of having diffused and 
paraphrased this epitome of excellence, of haying 
changed Dryden's gold for baser metal, of lower value, 
though of greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays on ^he same 
subject, the criticism of Dryden is the criticism of a 
poet ; not a dull collection of theorems, nor a rude 
detection of faults, which perhaps the censor was not 
able to have committed; but a gay and vigorous dis- 
sertation, where delight is mingled with instruction* 
and where the author proves his right of judgment 
by his power of performance. 
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The difTerent manner and effect with which critical 
knowiedge may be conveyed^ was perhaps never more 
clearly exemplified than in the performances of Rymer 
and Dryden. It was said of a dispute between two 
mathematicians, *^ maiim cum Scaligero errare, quam 
cum Clavio rect^ sapere ;" that, " it was more eligi- 
ble to go wrong with one, than right with the other." 
A tendency of the same kind every mind must feel 
at the perusal of Dryden's prefaces and Rymer's dis- 
courses. With Dryden we are wandering in quest of 
Truth ; whom we find, if we find her at all, drest in 
the graces of elegance ; and, if we miss her, the labour 
of the pursuit rewards itself; we are led only through 
fragrance and flowers. Rymer, without taking a 
nearer, takes a rougher way ; every step is to be made 
through thorns and lirambles; and Truthj if we meet 
her, appears repulsive by her mien, and ungraceful 
by her habit. Dryden's criticislia has the majesty of a 
queen ; Rymer's has the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As he had studied with great diligence the art of 
poetry, and enlarged or rectified his notions, by exp^ 
rience perpetually increasing, he had his mind stored 
Vfith principles and observations ; he poured out his 
knowiedge with little labour; for of labour, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of his productions, there 
is sufficient reason to suspect that he was not a lover. 
To write con amore, with fondness for the employ- 
ment, with perpetual touches and retouches, with un- 
willingness to take, leave of his own idea, and an 
unwearied pursuit of unattainable perfection, was, L 
think, no part of his character. 

• His criticism may be considered as general or occa- 
sional. In his general precepts, which depend upon the 
nature of things, and the structure of the human minjj, 
he may doubtless be safely recommended to the con- 
fidence of the reader -, but his occasional and particu-- 
q 3 
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lar positions were soinetixnes interested) sometimes 
negligent) and sometimes capricious. It is not with- 
out reason that Trapfii speaking of the praises whicb 
he bestows on Palamon and Arcite, says, ^< Novimus 
judicium Drydeni de poemate quodam Chauceri^ 
pulchro sane illo, & admodum laudando, nimirum 
quod non modo vere epicum sit^ sid Iliada etiamatque 
i^neada s&quet, imo superet. Sed novimus eodenot 
tempore viri illius maximi roh semper accuratissimas 
esse censuras, nee ad severissimam critices normaiu 
exactas : illo judice id plerumque optimum est, quod 
nunc prae manibus habet, & in quo nunc occupatur/' 

He is therefore by no means constant to himself. 
His defence and desertion of dramatick rhyme is 
generally known. Spence, in his remarks on Pope's 
Odyssey, produces what he thinks an unconquerable 
quotation from Dryden*s preface to the .^eid, in fa- 
vour of translating an epick poem^lnto blank verse ; but 
he forgets that when his author attempted the Iliadt 
some years afterwards, he departed from his own de- 
cision, and translated into rhyme. 

When he has any objectipn to obviate, or suiy license 
to defend, he is not very scrupulous about what h» 
asserts, nor very cautious, if the present purpose' 
be served, not to entangle himself in his own sophi»« 
tries. But when all krts are exhausted, like other 
kunted animals, he sometimes stands at bay ; when 
he cannot disown the grossness of one of hb playsi 
he declares that he knows not any law that prescribes 
morality to a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers are not 
always to be trusted. His parallel of the versifica- 
tion of Ovid with that of Claudian has been very 
justly censured by SeweL* His comparison of Uie ^ 

• Preface to Ovid's Metamorph08€B. Dr. J. 
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irst line of Virgil, with the first of Statius is not hap- 
pier. Virgil he says, is sdft and gentle, and would 
have thought Statius mad if he had heard him thun- 
dering out 

Que superimposito moles geminata colosso. 

Statius perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to 
exaggeration somewhat hyperbolical ; but undoubt- 
edly Virgil would have been too hasty, if he had 
condemned him to straw for one sounding line. Dry- 
den wanted an instance, and the 'first that occurred 
was imprest into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he says at hasard; he 
cited Gorbuduc, which he had never seen ; gives a 
false account of Chapman's versification ; and disco- 
vers, in the preface to his Fables, that he translated 
the first book of the Iliad without knowing what was 
in the second. 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made 
any great advances in literature. As, having distin- 
guished himself at Westminster under the tuition of 
Busby, who advanced his scholars to a height ^f 
knowledge very rarely attained in grammar-schools, 
he resided afterwards at Cambridge ; it is not to be 
supposed, that his skill in the ancient languages was 
deficient, compared with that of common students ; 
hut his scholastick acquisitions seem not proportionate 
to his opportunities and abilities. He could not, like 
Milton or Cowley, have made his name illustrious 
merely by his learning. He mentions but few books 
and those such as lie in the beaten track of regular 
study ; from which, if ever he departs, he is in danget 
of losing himself in unknown regions. 

In his dialogue on the drama, he pronounces with 

gr^ at confidence that the Latin tragedy of Medea is 

not Ovid's, because it is not sufficiently interesting 

and pathetick. He might have determined the qties- 

q 4 
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tion upon surer evidence ; for it is quoted by Quii- 
tilian as the work of Seneca; and the only line 
which remains in Ovid's play, for one line is left us, 
is not there to be found. There was therefore no 
need of the gravity of conjecture, or the discussion 
©f plot or sentiment, to find what was already known 
upon higher authority than such discussions can ever 
#each. 

His literature, though not always free from osten- 
tation, will be cpmmonly found either obvious, and 
made his own by the art of dressing it ; or super- 
ficial, which by what he gives, shows what he wanted : 
or erroneous, hastily collectedj^and neglig^ently scat- 
tered. 

Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever unpro- 
vided of matter, or that his fancy languishes in penury 
Cf ideas. His works abound with knowledge, and 
sparkle with illustrations. There is scarcely anjr 
^cieiice or faculty that does not supply him with occa- 
sional images and lucky similitudes ; every page dis- 
covers a mind very widely acquainted both with art 
and nature, and in full possession of great stores of 
intellectual wealth. Of him that knows niuch it is 
natural to suppose that he has read with diligence : 
yet I rather believe that the knowledge of Dry den 
was gleaned fi*om accidental intelligence and various 
conversation, by a quick apprehension, a judicious 
^election, and a happy memory, a keen appetite of 
knowledge, and a powerful digestion ; by vigilance 
that permitted nothing to pass without notice, and a 
habit of reflection that suffered nothing useful to be 
lost. A mind like Dryden's, always curious, always 
active, to which every understanding was proud to 
be associated, and of which every one solicited the 
regard, by an ambitious display of himself, had a 
more pleasant, perhaps a nearer way to knowledge 
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tban bf the sileat progress of solitary readbg* I 
* do not suppose that he despised books, or inten- 
tionally neglected them ; but that he was carried 
out, by the impetuosity of his genius, to more vivid 
and speedy instructors ; and that his studies were 
<rather desultory and fortuitous than constant and 
systematical. 

. It must be. confessed, that he scarcely ever appears 
to want book-learning but when he mentions books ; : 
and to him may be transferred -the praise which. he ^ 
gives his master Charles r , 

His conYei;^tion, mi, and parts. 
His knowledge in the noisiest useful arts»' 

Were such, dead authors could not give, • 

But habitudes of those that lire : 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive ; > 

He drained from all, and all they knew. 
His appreliensions quick,' his judgment true ; 

That the most learn'd with shame confess, ■. 
U1& knowledge more,, his reading only less. . 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I 
will not.undertake to give it ; the atoms of probability? ^ 
of which my opinion has. been forme df lie scattered 
over all his- works ; and by him who thinks the question 
worth his notice,. his works must be perused with very- 
close attention. 

Criticism, either didactick. or defensive, occupies al- 
most all his prose, except. those pages which ha has 
devoted to his patrons ; but iione of his prefaces were 
ever thought tedious.- They have not the formality of 
a settled style, in which the first half of the sentence, 
betrays the othen. The pauses are never balanced^ 
nor the periods modelled^ every word seems to drop^ 
by chance, though it falls, into its proper. place. No-. 
t]iing is cold or languid ; the whole is airy, animated, 
and* vigorous .} what is little, is gay; what is great, i|> 
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English poetry has had no tendexkqy.to relapse to U^ 
former savagenese* 

The affluence and comprehension of our. langus^ 
is very illustriously displayed in our poetical transla- 
tions of ancient writers ; a work which the Freoeh 
seem tp relinquish in desp^r, and which we were long 
unable to perform with deocterity^ Ben Jonson thought 
k necessary to copy Horace almost word by word; 
Feltham, his contemporary and adversary^ considers 
it as indispensably requisite in a translation to give 
line for line. It is said that Sandys, whom Dry den 
cedls the best versifier of the last age, has struggled 
hard to comprise every book of the English Metamor- 
phoses in the same number of verses with the origi- 
nal. Iloiyday had nothing in view but to shew that'he 
understood his author, with so little regard to the 
grandeur of his diction, or the volubility of hisoum- 
bers, that his metres can liardly be called verses; 
they cannot be read without reluctance^ nor will the 
labour always be rewarded by understanding them. 
Cowley saw that such copyers were a servile race ; 
iie asserted his liberty, and spread his wings so* boldly 
that he left his authors* It was reserved for Drydea 
to fix the limits of poetical liberty, and give us just 
rules and examples of translation. 

When languages are formed upon different princi- 
ples, it is impossible that the same modes ofexpres«. 
sion should always be elegant in both. While they 
rym on together, the closest translation may be consi^ 
4ered as the best; but when they, cUvaricatei each 
must take its natural course. Where, correspondence 
cannot be obtained, it is necessary to be content with 
sometlung equivalent. " I'ranslation therefore," says 
Dry den, "is not so loose as paraphrase, nor. so clo&e 
ais metaphrase.** 

AM poHshed languages have different styitsf the 



i5ohcise, the difitise^ the loftf, and the humblei In the 
proper choiee of style consists the resemblance which 
Dryden principally exacts from the translator. He is 
to exhibit his author's thoughts in such a dress of dic- 
tion as the author would have given them, had his 
language been English : rugged magnificence is not 
to be softened ; hyperbolical ostentation is not to be 
repressed; nor sententious affectation to have its 
point blunted. A translator is to be like his author ; 
il is not his business to excel him. 

The reaiionableness of these rules seems sufficient 
for their vindication ; and the effects produced by ob- 
serving them were so happy, that I know not whether 
they were ever opposed but by sir Edward Slierbume, 
a man whose learning was greater than his powers of 
poetry, and who, being better qualified to give the 
meaning than the spirit of Seneca, has introduced his 
version of three tragedies by a defence of close trans- 
lation. The authority of Horace which the new trans- 
lators cited in defence of their practice^ he has, by a 
judicious explanation j taken fairly from them ; but 
reason wants not Horace to support it. 

It seldom happens that all the necessary causes con- 
cur to any great effect : will is wanting to power, or 
power to will, or both are impeded by external ob^ 
structions. The exigencies in which Dryden was con- 
demiied to pass his life are reasonably supposed to 
have blasted his genius, to have driven out his works 
in a state of immaturity, and to have intercepted the 
fuU-blowft elegance which longer growth would have 
suppliedV 

IPoverty, like other rigid powers,*is sometimes too 
hastily accused. If the excellence of Dryden's worka 
was lessened by his indigence, their number was in*, 
creased : and I know not how it will be proved, that 
if he: had written less he^vould have written better ;. 



or that indeed he iKould have tmdergotte the toSk of an 
author^ if he had not been soMcdted b^ sOTCiething^ more 
pressing than the lore of praise. 
But, as is said bj his Sebastian, 

What had been, is unknown ; -what is, appears. 
We know that Dryden's several productions were so 
many successive expedients for his support ; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed ; and his poems were, 
almost all occasional. 

In an occasional performance no height of excel- 
lence can be expected from any mind, however fertile 
in itself, and however stored with acquisitions. He 
whose work is general and arbitrary has the choice of 
his matter, and takes that which his inclination and his 
studies have best qualified him to, display and deco- 
rate. He is at liberty to delay his publication till he 
has satisfied his friends and himself, till he has reform- 
ed his first thoughts by subsequent examination, and 
polished away those faults which the precipitance of 
ardent composition is likely to leave behind it. Vir- 
gil is related to have poured out a great number of 
lines in the morning, and to have passed the day in 
reducing them to fewer. 

The occasional poet is circumscribed by the nar- 
rowness of his subject. Whatever can happen to man 
has happened so often that little remains for fancy or 
invention. We have been all born ; we have QK>st of 
lis been married ; and so many have died before us, 
that our deaths can supply but few materials for a 
poet. In the fate of princes the publick haf "an m* 
tercst; and what happens tothemof go^dor-evil, the 
poets have always considered as business for the muse* 
But after so many inauguratory gratulatioi^Si nuptial 
hymns, and funeral dirges, he must be highly favour- 
ed by nature, or by fortune, who saf^ a^ thing n<it 
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fud before* E?en war aad conqueB^ however spl^i- 
did, suggest no new images ; the triumphant chariot 
of a victorious monarch can be decked only with those 
ornaments that have graced his predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem 
must not be delayed till the occasion is forgotten. 
The lucky moments of animated imagination cannot 
be attended; elegances and illustrations cannot be 
multiplied by gradual accumulation ; the composition 
must be despatched^ while conversation is yet busy^ 
and admiration fresh ; and haste is to be made, lest 
some other event should lay hold upon mankind. 

Occasional compositions may however secure to a 
'writer the praise both of learning and facility ; for 
they cannot be the effect of long study, and must be 
furnished immediately from tl^ treasures of the mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the first ^pubiick eveftt 
which called forth Diyden's poetical powers. His he- 
roick stanzas have beauties and defects ; the thoughts 
are vigorous, and, though not always proper, shew a 
mind replete with ideas; the numbers ^re smooth; 
and the diction, if not altogether correct, is elegaojt 
and easy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Gondibert never appears to have been 
popular ; and from Davenant he learned to please his 
ear with the stanza of four lines alternately rhymed* 

Dryden very early formed his versification ; there 
are in this early production no traces of Donne's or 
Jonson's ruggedness ; but he did not so soon free 
his mind from the ambition of forced conceits.. In hi» 
verses on the Restoration, he says of tlie king's extle^ 

He, tossM by fate — 
Conld taste no sweets of youth*s desired age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to s^how how virtue and wisdom 
are increased by adversity, he makea this remark ; 
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Wen misht the ftnei«itt poets tlien eo&felt'. 
On night the honourM name 6f coiuitelkir» 
Since struck with rays of prosperous fortune blind/ 
We light alone in dark afflictions find. 

His praise of Monk's dexterity comprises such' it- 
cluster of thoughts unallied to one another, as will hot 
elsewhere be easily found : 

' Twas Monkr whom Providence design'd to loose 
I'hose real bonds false freedom did impose. 
The blessed saints that watch'd this turning scene 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean. 
To see small clues draw vastest weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order strong. 
Thus pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease such fond chimscras we pursHe« . 
As fancy frames, for fancy to subdue : 
But, when ourselves to action we betake. 
It shuns the miiit like gold that chemists make. 
How h^rd was then his task, at once to be 
What in the body natural we see ! 
Man's architect distinctly did ordain 
The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain. 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense 
The springs of motion from, the seat Of sei||te: 
'Twas not the hasty product of a day,. . 
But the well-ripen'd fruit of wise d<'WJ'. . 
He like a patient angler, ere he strook, 
Would let them play awhile upon the hook, . 
> Our healthful food the stomach labours thus. 

At first embracing what it strait doth crush. , 
Wise leaches will not vain receipts obtrude. 
While growing paina pronounce the hurooors crude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon th<^ill. 
Till some safe crisis authorize their sfaHl;' 

He had not yet learnedf indeed he never learned 
well, to forbear the improper use of mythology; 
After having- rewarded the heathen deities for tbeit. 
care, 

With Alga who the sacred altar strows ? 
To all the sea-gods Charles an offering owes i.^ 
A bull to thee, Portunis, shall be slain ; 
, A rai^toyoa, yc tempests of theiuaia.. 
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He tells us, in the language of religion, . \ 

Prayer storm'd the skies, and ravish'd Charles from thence. 
As faeav'tt itself is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the most awful "pail- 
sages of sacred history. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite 
omitted ; as, ^ 

For by example most we sinn'd'before, 

And, glass-like, clearness mix'd with frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it necessary to 
&und his sentiments on nature, appears from the 
extravagance of his fictions and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 
Or, CTit of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their straitenM lungs- 
It is no longer motion cheats your view r 
As yon meet it^ the land approaches you ; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence and sorrow bears. 

I know not whether this fancy, however little be its 
value, was not borrowed. A French poet read to 
Malherbe some verses, in which he represents France 
as moving out of its place to receive the king. 
" Though this," said Maliierbe, " was in my time, I dd 
not remember it.'* 

His poem on the coronation has a more even tendr 
of thought. Some lines deserve to be quoted : , - 

You have already quench'd sedition's brand ; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous sects that durst not trust their cause, . > 

So far from their own will as to the laws, 
' Him for their umpire and their synod take. 

And their appeal alone to Ctesar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old versifica- 
tion, of whichy I believe, in all his works^ there is not 
another : 
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Nor is it duty, or our hope alnne. 
Creates that joy, but full fruition. 

In the verses to the lord chancellor, Clarendon, 
two years afterwards, is a conceit so hopeless at the 
first view, that few would have attempted it ; and so 
successfuily laboured, that though at last it gives the 
reader more perplexity than pleasure, and seems 
hardly worth the study that it costs, yet it must be 
valued a proof of a mind at once subtle and compre- 
hensive : 

In open prospect nothing bounds onr eye. 
Until the earth seems joinM unto the sky : 
So in this hemisphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our ktn|;and you : 
Our sight is limited where you are join'd 
And be3rt>nd that no farther Heaven can find* 
So well your virtues do with his agree. 
That though your orbs of different greatness b^ 
Yet both are for each other's use dispos'd* 
His to enclose, and yours to be enclosed. 
Nor could another in yoar room have been^ 
Except an emptiness had come between. 

The comparison of the chancellor to the Indies 
" leaves all resemblance too far behind it : 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Those rich perfumes which from thehappy ^ore 
The winds upon their balmy wtngs convey'd. 
Whose guilty sweetness first their world betrayM ; 
Sobyyour oounseis we are brought to view 
A new and andiscover'd world in you. 

There is another comparison, for there is little else 
in the poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be 
explained into plain prosaick meaning, the mind per- 
ceives enough to be delighted, and readily forgives its 
•bscurity, for its magnificence : 

How strangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whose restless motions loss than waw do cease 1 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains employ*. 
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Snebis th^ mighty flwiftness of 7<Hir min^ 
That, like th6 earthy it leaves our sense behind ; 
While yoa so smoothly turn and roll our sphere^ 
That rapid motion does but rest appear. 
For as in nature's fwifUiess, with the throng 
Of flying orbs -while out's ii borne along, 
AU seems at rest to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the soul of the same harmony : 
So, carryM on by your unwearied care. 
We rest in peace, and y«t in motion share. 

To this succeed four lines^ which perhaps afford 
Dryden's first attempt at those penetrating remarks 
on human nature^ for which he seems to have been 
peculiarly formed : 

Let tnry then those arimes within you -see. 
From whieh the happy never must be firee { 
Bnvy, that does with misery reside. 
The joy ami the revenge of ruln'd pnde. 

Into this poem he seems to have collected all his 
powers ; and after this he did not often bring upcm 
his anvil such stubborn and unmalleable thoughts ; 
but, as a specimen of his abilities to unite the most 
unsociable matter>. he 4mi concluded with lines o£ 
which I think not myself obliged to tell the meaning: 

Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
Your age bat seems to a new youth to climb, . 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 
And measure change, but share no part of it : 
And still it shall without a weight inerease, 
Uke this new year, whose motions never cease. 
For since the glorious course you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun. 
It must both weightless and immortal prove. 
Bemuse the centre of it is above. 

In the Annus Mirabilis he returned to the quatrain, 
which from that time he totally qv itted, perhaps from 
experience of its ipconvenience, for he complains of 
its difficulty. This is one of his greatest attempts. 
He had subjects equal to his abilities, a great naval 
war, and the fire of London. Battles have always 
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been described in heroick poetry ; but a seafight toA 
artillery had yet something of novelty. New arts are 
long in the world before poets describe them ; for 
they borrow every thing from their predecessors, and, 
commonly derive very little from nature or from life. 
Boikau was the first French writer that had ever 
hazarded in verse the mention of modern war, or the 
effects of gunpowder. We, who are less afraid of 
noveltiy) had already possession of those dreadful 
images. Waller had described a seafight. Milton 
had not yet transferred the invention of fii*e*arms to 
the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet docs 
not fully answer the expectation raised by such sub- 
jects and such a writer. With the stanza of Davenant 
he has sometimes his vein of parenthesis and inciden- 
tal disquisition, and stops his narrative for a^^ise 
remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more senti- 
ment than description, and does not so much impress 
scenes upon the fancy, as deduce consequences and 
make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas have rather too much resem* 
blance to the first lines of Waller's poem on the war 
Uith Spain ; perhaps such a beginning is natural, and 
could not be avoided without affectation^ Both Wal- 
ler and Dryden might take their hint from the poeni 
on the civil war of Rome, " Orbem jam totum," &o. 

Of the king collecting his navy, he says. 

It seems, as every ship Uieir sovereigtt kaows, 

His awful suranaOQs they so soon obey : 
So hear the scaly herds when Proteas blows, 
'And so to pasture follow through ihe sea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had 
Tjrntten the two first lines seriously^ and that some 
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wag had added the two latter in burlesque. Who 

would expect the lines that immediately foUoWy 

which are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical^ 

but certainly, in a mode totally different? 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move. 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies j 

And heaven, as if ihei^e wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 

The description of the attempt at Bergen will af- 
ford a very complete specimen of the descriptions in 

this poem : 

\ 
And now approach*d their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the rising sun : 
And preeious sand from southern climates brought. 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted castors, eonscious of their store. 
Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coast they brin^ : 

Then first the north's cold bosom spices bore. 
And winter brooded on the eastern spring. 

By the rich scent werfound our perfum'd prey, 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did close in covert lie; 

And round about tlieir murdering cannon lay, 
At on«e to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hand. 

The English undertake th' unequal war: 
Seven ships alone, by which the port is barrM, 

Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

These fight like husbands, but like lovers those : 
These fain would keep, and those more fain enjoy 

And to such height their fratkliek passion grows. 
That what both love, both hazard to destroy : 

Amidst whole heaps of »piees lights a ball. 
And now their odours arm'd against them fly : 

'Some preciously by thatter'd porcelain fail. 
And some by aromatiek splinters die. 

And, though by tempests of the prize bereft, 
. In Heaven's inclemency some ease we find ; 

Our foes we vanqaish'd by our Valour left, 
■Aad only yielded to the seat and wind. 
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In this manner is the sublime too often mingled 
wkh the ridiculous. The Dutch seek a shelter for a 
waithy fleet : this surely needed no illustration ; yet 
they must fly, not like all the rest of mankind on the 
same occasion, but '^ like hunted castors ;" and chey 
might with strict propriety be hunted ; for we winded 
them by our noses<— their perfumes betrayed them. 
The husband and the lover, though of more dignity 
than the castor, are images too domestick. to mingle 
properly with the horrors of war. The two quatrains 
that follow are worthy of the author. 

The account of the different sensaUons with which 
the two fleets retired, when the night parted them, is 
•ne of the fairest flowers of English poetry : 

The night comes on, we eager to pursue 

The combat still, and they asham'd to leave ; 
Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew. 

Anil doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 

In th' English fleet each ship resounds with joy^ / 

And loud applause of their great leaders fame : 

Id iiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy. 
And, slumbering, smile at the imagin'd flame. 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, tir*d and done, 

Stretch'd on their decks like weary oxen lie ; 
Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 

(Vast bulks, which little souls but ill supply). 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread. 

Or, shipwreckM, labour to some distant shore ; 
Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead ; 

They wake with horror, and dare steep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated 
terms of art should be sunk in general OKpressions 
because poetry is to speak an universal .anguage. 
This rule is still stronger with regard lo arts not 
liberal, or confined to few, and therefore far removed 
from common knowledge ; and of this kind, certainly, 
is technical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinioiiy 
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that a sea-fight ought to be described in the nautical 
language ; ^' and certainl}^/' says he, ^< as thosei who 
in a logical disputation keep to general terms, would 
hide a fallacy, so those who do it in poetical descrip* 
tion would veil their ignorance." 

Let us then appeal to eicperience ; for by experience 
at last we learn as well what will please as what will 
profit. In the battle his terms seem to have been 
blown away ; but he deals them libersdly in the dock ; 

So here some pick out bullets from the side. 
Some drive old okum thro' each seam aud rift : 

Their left haud does the calking' iron guide. 
The rattling ma//i?^ IV ith the right they lift. 

With boiling pitch another near at band 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the seams in-atopa; 

Which well laid o'er, the salt*9ea waves withstand, - 
Aud shake them from the rising beak in drops. 

Some the ^a//* J ropes with dauby marUnff bind. 
Or sear-cloth masts with strong tarpawUng coats i. 

To try new shrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one below their ease onstiffiiess notes. 

I suppose there is not one term which every reader 
does not wish away. 

His digression to the original and progress of navi- 
gation, with his prospect of the advancement which it 
shall receive from the Royal Society, then newly insti- 
tuted, may be considered as an example seldom equal- 
led of seasonable excursion and artful return* 

One line, however, leaves me discontented ; he 
says, that, by the help of the philosophers, 

Instructed ships stiall sail to quick commeree. 
By which remotest regions are allied. 

Which he is constrained to explain in a note <* by a 
more exact measure of longitude." It had better 
become Dryden's learning and grenius to hs^ve laboured 
science into poetry, and have shown, by explaining 
longitude, that verse did not refuse the ideas of 
philosophy. 
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His 4escriptioirof the fire is painted by resolute tn 
dilation, outof a mind better formed to reason than 
feel. The conflagration of a city, with all its tumul 
of concomitant distress, is one of the mo&t dread fi 
spectacles which this world can offer to human eyes 
yet it seems to raise little emotion in the breast of th 
poet; he watches the flame coolly from street t 
street, with now a reflection and now a simile, till a 
last he meets the king, for whom he makes a speecli 
rather tedious in a time so busy; and then follow: 
again the progress of the fire. , 

There are, however, in this part some passages thai 
deserve attention : as in the beginning ; 

The diligence of tracTes and noiseful gain. 
And luxury more late, asleep were laid ! 

All was the Nig^it'a, and in her silent rieign 
No sound the rest of nature did invade 

In this deep quiet.— , 

The expression " All was the Night's," is tak^n 
from Seneca, who remarjcs on Virgil's line, 

Omnia noctis erant, placida compoata quiete, 

that he might have concluded better, 
Omnia noctis erant. 

The following quatrain is vigorous and animated : 

The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend, 

AVith bold fanatick specti'es tOTejoice : 
About the fire -into a danee they bend. 

And sing their sabbath noles wKh feeble voice. 

His prediction of the improvements which shall be 
made in the new city is elegant and poetical, and with 
an event which poets cannot always boast, has been 
'happily verified. The poem concludes with a simile j 
that might have better been omitted. 

Dryden,,when he wrote this poem, seems not yet 
fully to have formed his versification, or settled his 
system of propriety. 
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Trom this time he addicted himself almost whollf 
to the stage, " to which," says he, " my genius never 
much inclined me," merely as the most profitable 
market for poetry. By writing tragedies in rhyme, 
lie continued to improve his diction and his numbers. 
According to the opinion of Harte, who had studied 
Ws works with great attention, he settled his princi- 
ples of versification in 1676, when he produced the 
play of Aureng Zebe ; and according to his own ac- * 
count of tlie short time in which he wrote Tyrannick 
Love, and The State of Innocence, he soon obtained 
the full effect of diligence, and added facility to ex- 
actness. 

Rhyme has been so long banished from the theatre, 
that we know not its effects upon the passions of an 
audience : but it has this convenience, that sentences 
stand more independent on each other, and striking 
passages are therefore easily selected and retained. 
Thus the description of Night in The Indian Empe- 
ror, and the rise and fall of empire in The Conquest 
of Granada, ai^e more frequently repeated than any 
lines in All for Love, or Don Sebastian. 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies and senten- 
tious elegances, or to fix the dates of any little pieces 
which he wrote by chance, or by solicitation, were 
labour too tedious and minute. 

His dramatick labours did not so wholly absorb his 
thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of transla- 
tion in a preface to the English Epistles of Ovid ; one 
of which he translated himself, and another in con- 
junction with the earl of Mulgrave. 

Absalom and Achitophel, is a work so well known, 
that a particular criticism is superfluous. % If it be 
considered as a poem political and controversial, it 
will be found to comprise all the excellences of which 
the subject is susceptible ; acrimony of censure, ele- 
VOL. IX* a 
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gance of praise, artful delineation of characters, varie- 
ty and vigour of sentiment, happy turns pf language, 
and pleasing harmony of numbers ; and all these 
raised to such a height as can scarcely be found in 
any other English composition. 

It is not, however, without faults ; some lines are 
inelegant or improper, and too many are irreligiously 
licentious. The original structure of the poem was 
defective ; allegories drawn to great length will always 
break ; Charles could not run continually parallel with 
David. 

The subject had likewise another inconvenience: 
it admitted little imagery or description ; and a long 
poem of mere sentiments easily becomes tedious ; 
though all the parts are forcible, and every line kin- 
dles new rapture, the reader, if not relieved by the 
interposition of somethbg that soothes the fancy, 
grows weaiy of admii^ation, and defers the rest. 

As an approach to the historical truth was neces- 
sary, the action and catastrophe were not in the poet's 
power; there is therefore an unpleasing disproportion 
between the beginning and the end. We xare alarm- 
ed by a faction formed of many sects, various in their 
principles, but agreeing io their purpose of mischief; 
formidable for their numbers, and strong by their 
supports ; while the king's friends are few and weak. 
The chiefs on either part are set forth to view ; but, 
when expectation is at the height, the kbg makes a 
speech, and 

Ueaeeforth a series of new times began. 

Who can forbear to think of an enchanted castle, 
with a wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of 
maible and gates of brass, which vanishes at once 
into air, when the destined knight blows his l^prn 
before it ? 
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In the second party written by Tate, there is a long 
insertion which, for its poignancy of satire, exceeds 
any part of the former. Personal resentment, though 
no laudable motive to satire, can add great force to 
S^eneral principles. Self-love is a busy prompter. 

The Medal written upon the same principles with 
Absalom and Achitophel, but upon a narrower plan, 
gives less pleasure, though it discovers equal abilities 
in the writer. The superstructure cannot extend 
beyond the foundation : a single character or incident 
cannot furnish as many ideas as a series of events, 
or multiplicity of agents. This poem, therefore, 
since time has left it to itself, is not much read, nor 
perhaps generally understood: yet it abounds, with 
touches both of humourous and serious satire. The 
picture of a man whose propensions to mischief are 
such that his best actions are but inability of wick- 
edness, is very skilfully delineated and strongly 
coloured ; 



} 



Power waslus aim; but, thrown from tliat pretence. 

The wretch turuM loyal in his own detence, 

And nuUce reconcil'd him to his prince. 

Him, in the anguish of his soul, he serv'd ; . 

Rewarded faster still than he dcserv'd : 

Behold him now exalted into trust ; 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom just ; 

E'en in the most sincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging stil> to be a knave. 

The frauds, he learnt in his fanatick years. 

Made him uneasy in his lawful gears. 

At least as little honest as he cou'd. 

And like white witches, mischievously good. 

To this first bias longingly, he leans ; 

iAd rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Threnodia, which, by a term I am afraid nei- 
ther authorized nor analogical, he calls Augustalis, 
is not among his happiest productions. Its first and 
obvious defect is the irregularity of its metre, to which 
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the ears of that age» howeYer, vere acfi]i6tom«d. 
What is x¥orse, it has neither tenderness nor dignky; 
it is neither magnificent nor patlitetick^ . He seems to 
look round him for images which he cannot find^ and 
what he has he distorts by endeavouring to enlarge 
them. "He is,** he says, "petrified with grief;** but 
the marble sometimes relents, and trickles in a joke : 

The sons of art all med'cinestiT'd, 

And erery noble i*medy applj'd t 
Witb emulation eftok eaiity'd 

Uis nUnost skill ; nay, more, they pcay'd* 
Was never losing game with better conduct play'd. 
^^ 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before, 
tipon the prayers of a nation for thei^ dying sovei:t»ign ; 
nor was he serious enough to keep heathen &ble8 
out of his religion : 

With him the innumerable etowd of armed prayers 

KnoekM at the gates of heareo, and knoek'd akmd; 
The first veil-meaning rude petitioned 

All for his life assail'd the throne. 
All -would havehribM the skies by offering u|^ their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itself could bar ; 
^Twas almost borne by force as in the giants war. ^ 
The pray'rs, at least, for his reprieYe, were heard ; 
Hia death, like Hezekiah*8, was deferred. 

There is through the composition a desipe of 
splendour without wealth* In the Conclusion he 
seems too much pleased with the prospect of the 
new reign to have lamented his old master with 
much sincerity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of 
skill either in lyrick or elegiack poetry. His poem 
on the death of Mrs. Killegrew is undoubtedly the 
noblest ode that our language ever has produced. 
The first part flows with a torrent of enthusiasm. 
<t Fervet immensusque ruit.*' All the stanzas indeed 
are not equal. An imperial crown cannot be one 
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continued diamond : the gems must be held together 
by some less valuable matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost in 
the splendour of the secoadf there are passages which 
would have dignified any other poet. The first stanza 
is vigorous and elegant, though the woi*d diapason is 
too technical, and the rhymes are too remote from one 
another. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmoDy» 

This uniTenal frame begna ; 
When nature i^nderneath a heap of jamng atoms lay ; 

And could not heave her head. 
The tuneful voice was heard fi-om high, 

Arise ye more thai^ dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moist and drjj 
In order to their stations leap. 

And musick's power obey. 
From harmony from heayenfy harmony^ 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran^ 

The diapason closing full in man. 

The conclusion is likewise striking ; but it includes 
an image so awful in itself, that it can owe little to 
poetry ; and I could wish the antithesis of musick un- 
tuning had found some other place. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move» 
And sung the great Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above : 

So, when the last and dreadfol hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour 
The trumpet shall be heard on high. 
The dead shall live, the living die. 
And musick shall untune the sky. 

Of his skill in elegy lie has given a «pecimeB in 
hb Eleonora^ of which the following Cues discover 
ttieir authort 
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Though all these rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow space of life confin'd, ; 
The figure was with fall perfection crown'd. 
Though not so large an orh, as ti'uly round : 
As when in glory, through the publick place, 
I'he spoils of «onquerM nations were to pass. 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 
The consul was constrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And so the swift procession hurry*d on 
That allf though not distinctly, might be shown ; 
So, in the straiten'd bounds of life confin'd. 
She gave but glimpses of her glorious mind : 
And multitudes of virtues pass'd along ; 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty thttong. 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 
Yet unemployed no minute slipt away ; 
Moments were precious in so short a stay. 
I'he haste of heaven to have her was so great. 
That some were single acts, though each complete : 
And every act stood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without its faults; 
there is so much likeness in the initial comparison, 
that there is no illustration. As a king would be 
lamented, Eleonora was lamented : 

As, when some great and gracious monarch dies, 
6oft whispers, first, and mournful nmrmurs, rise 
Among the sad attendants ; then the sound 
Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around. 
Through town and courttiy, till the dreadful blast 
Is blown to distant colonies at last. 
Who then, perhaps, m ere offering vows in vain. 
For his long life, and for his happy reign; 
So slowly» by degi^ees, unwilling fame 
' Did matchless bleonora's fate proclaim. 
Till pubjiek as the loss the news became. 

This is little better than to say in praise of a shrub, 
that it is as green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it 
waters a garden, as a river waters a country. 

Dryden confesses that he did not know the lady 
whom he celebi^tes : the praise being* therefore in- 
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evitably general, fixes no in^pression upon the reader, 
nor excites any tendency to love, nor much desire of 
imitation. Knowledge of the subject is to the poet 
what durable materials are to the architedt. 

The Religio Laici, which borrows its title from the 
Religio Medici of Brown^, is almost the only ^ork of 
Drydcn which can be considered as a voluntary effu- 
sion ; in this, therefore, it might be hoped, that the 
full effulgence of his genius would be found. But un- 
happily the subject is rather argiMnehtative than po- 
etical ; he intended only a specvnen of metrical dis- 
putation : 

And this anpolished rugged verse I cUose, 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest pilose. 

This, however, is a coniposition of great excellence 
ih its kind, in which the familiar is very properly 
diversified with the solemn, and the grave with the 
humourous; in which metre has neither weakened 
the force, nor clouded the perspicuity of argument ; 
nor will it be easy to find another example equally 
happy of this middle kind of writing, which, though 
prosaick in some parts, rises to high poetry in others, 
and neither towers to the skies, nor creeps along the 
ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is The 
Hind and Panther, the longest of all Dryden's origi- 
nal poems ; an allegory intended to comprise and to 
decide the controversy between the Romanists and 
Protestants. The scheme of the work is injudicious 
and incommodious ; for what can be more absurd than 
that one beast should counsel another to rest her faith 
upon a pope and counsel ? He seems well enough 
skilled in the usual topicks of argument, endeavours to 
show the necessity of an infallible judge, and re- 
proaches the reformers with want of unity ;. but is 
weak enough to ask, why, since we see without 
R 4 
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knowing how, we may not have an infaUible judge 
without knowing where ? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the com- 
mon brook, because she may be worried ; but walk- 
ing home with the Panther, talks by the way of the 
Nicene fathers, and at last declares herself to be the 
Catholick church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in the 
C>ity Mouse and Country Mouse of Montague and 
Prior ; and in the detection and censure of the incon- 
gruity of the fiction chiefly consists the value of 
their performance, which, whatever reputation it 
might obtain by the help of temporary passions, 
seems, to readers almost a century distant, not very 
forcible or animated. 

Pope, whose judgment was perhaps a little bribed 
by the subject, used to mention this poem as the 
most correct specimen of Dry den's versification. It 
was indeed written when he had completely formed 
his manner, and may be supposed to exhibit, « negli- 
gence excepted, his deliberate and ultimate scheme 
of metre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that he did not 
approve the perpetual uniformity which confines the 
sense to couplets, since he has broken his lines in the 
initial paragraph. 

A milk-white hind immortal and nnchang'd, 
¥ed on th^ lawns^ and in the forest raug'd : 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 
She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Yet had she oft been ehac'd with horns and hounds, 
And Sejthian shafts,. and roan}' wir^^cd wounds 
Aim'd at her heart; was often forced to fly. 
And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 

These lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, not- 
withstanding the interruption of the pause, of which 
the effect is rather increase of pleasure by varte^, 
than offence by ruggedness. 
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To the first part it was his intention, -he says, « to' 
give the majestick turn of heroick poesy ;" and per- 
haps he might have executed his design not unsuc- 
cessfully, had not an opportunity of satite, which he 
cannot forbear, fallen sometimes in his way. The 
character of presby tcrian, whose emblem is the Wolf, 
is not very heroically majestick : 



More haaghtj than the rest, the wolfish race 

AppetRT with beUy gaunt and famish'd face ; 

Never was so deforai'd a beast of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears» 

Close^dappM for shattfe; but his rough crest he rears. 

And pHcIss up his predestinating ears. 



} 
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His general character of the other sorts of beasts 
that never go to church, though sprightly and keen, 
has, however, not much of heroick poesy; 

These are the ehief ; to number o*er the rest, 
And fttaxid like Adam namiBg every beast. 
Were weary work ; nor will the mufle dcflcribe 
A slimy •born, and iun-begotten tribe, 
Who, fai* from steeples and their sacred sound. 
In fields their sullen eonventicles found. 
These gross, half-aniraatcd lumps I leave ; 
Nor can I tlHnk what tikoughtsthey ean eeoceifv ; 
But, if they think at all, 'tis sure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aspire : 
Souls that can scarce ferment their mass Of elay, 
So drossy, soilivisihie are they, 
- As woald but serre pure bodies for atfay ; 

Sueli souls as shards produce, sneh beetle things 
As only buzz to heaven with evening wings } 
Strike in the dark, oifendlng but by chance ; 
Such are the bfind-lbid hlows of ignorance. 
They know no being, and but hate a name ; 
To tl^em the Hind and Panther are the sa(n«. 

One more instance and tliat taken from the nar* 
nXive part, where style was more in his choice, will 
show how steadily he kept his resolution of lieroidiL 
dimity* 
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For when the herd, suffic'd, did late repair 
To ferney heaths and to their forest laire, 
She made a mannerly excuse to stay. 
Proffering the Hind to wtjt her half the way ; 
That, since the sky was ^i^ar* an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the^^edious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was embrac'd. 
To chat awhile on their adventures past: 
Nor had the grateful Hind so soon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-sufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late she grew estrang'd. 
Her forehead cloudy and her count'nance chang'd. 
She thought this hour Ui' occasion would present 
To learn her secpet cause of discontent, 
Which veil ^e hop'd might be with ease redress'd. 
Considering her a well-bred civil beast, 
And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 
After some .oonimon talk what rumours ran. 
The lady of the spotted muff began. 

The second and third parts he professes to have 
reduced to diction more familiar and more suitable to 
dispute and conversation ; the difference is not, how- 
ever, very easily perceived; the first has familiar, 
and the two others have sonorous, lines. The origi- 
nal incongruity runs through the whole ; the king is 
now Csesar, and now the Lion ; and the name Pan is 
given to the Supreme Being. 

But when this constitutional absurdity is forgiven, 
the poem must be i^c^nfessed to be written with great 
smoothness of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, 
JUid an abundant multiplicity of images ; the contro- 
versy is embellished with pointed sentences, diversi- 
fied by illustrations, and enlivened by sallies of invec- 
tive. Some of the facts to which allusions are made 
are now become obscure, and perhaps there may be 
many satirical passages tittle understood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a compo- 
sition which would naturally be examined with the 
utmost acrimony of criticism^ it was probably labour- 
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ed with uncommon attention, and there are, indeed^ 
few negligences in the subordinate parts. The oi^i-5 
ginal impropriety^ and the subsequent unpopularity 
of the subject, added to the ridiculousness of its first 
elements, has sunk it into neglect ; but it may be use- 
fully studied, as an example of poetical mtiocination5> 
in which the argument suffers little from the metre. 

In the poem on The Birth of the Prince of Wales, 
nothing is very remarkable but the exorbitant adula- 
tion, and that insensibility of the precipice on which- 
the king was then standing, which the laureat appa- 
rently shared with tlie rest o£ the courtiers. A few 
months cured him of controver&y, dismissed him 
from courtj and made him again a play-wright and 
translator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a translation by St^yl* 
ton, and another by Holiday ; neither of them is very- 
poetical. Stapyhon is more smooth ;, and l^oliday'a 
is more esteemed for the learning of his notes. A 
new version was proposed to the poets of that time,, 
and undertaken by them in conjunction. The main 
Resign was conducted by Dry den, whose reputatioa 
.was such that no man was unwilling to serve the 
muses under hinu 

. The general character of this translation will be 
given,, when it is said to preserve the wit, but to want 
the dignity, of the original. The peculiarity of Juve- 
nal is a mixture of gaiety and stateliness, of pointed 
sentences, and declamatory grandeur. His points 
haye not been neglected ; but his grandeur none of 
the band seemed to consider as necessaiy to be imi- 
tated, except Creech, who undertook the thirteentlu 
satire. It is therefore perhaps possible to give a: 
better representation of that great satirist, even ini 
those parts which Dryden himself has translated^ 
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some passages excepted, which will never be ex- 
celled. 

With Juvenal, was published Pcrsius, translated 
wholly by Dryden. This work, though, like all other 
productions of Dryden, ifmay have shining parts, 
seems to have been written merely for wages, in an 
uniform mediocrity, without any e«^r endeavour 
after excellence, or laborious effort of the mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of 
poetry, that one of these satires is an exercise of the 
school. Dryden says, that he once translated it at 
school ; but not that he preserved or published the 
juvenile peHbrmancc. 

Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the most 
arduous work of its kind, a translation of Virgil, ^for 
which he had shown how well he was qualified 
by his version of the Pollio, and two episodes, one 
of Nisus and Euryalus, the other of Mezentius mA 
Lausus. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the dis- 
criminative excellence of Homer is elevation and 
comprehension of thought, and that of Virgil is grace 
and spliendour of diction. The beauties of Homer 
arc therefore difficult to be lost, and those of Vtrgil 
difficult to be retained. The massy trunk of senti- 
ment is safe by its solidity, but the blossoms of elocu- 
tion easily drop away. The author, having the choice 
of his own images, selects those which he cm best 
adorn ; the translator must, at all hazards, follow his 
original, and express thoughts mhich perhaps he 
wquld not hav« chosen. When to this primary diffi- 
culty is added the inconvenience of a language so 
much inferior in harmony to the Latin, it cannot be 
expected that they who read the Georgics and the 
i£neid should be much delighted with any version. 
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All Uiese olSlKtacks Dtydeti saw, aii<i all these be de* 
terinined to encounter. The expectation of his work 
was undoubtedly great ; the nation opnsidered its ho- 
jaour as interested in the event. OAe gave him tbe 
different editions of his author, another helped him ki 
€h« subordinate parts. The arguments of the several 
books were given him by Addtfton. 

The hopes of the pubtick were not disappointed^ 
He produced, says Pope^ ^ the most noble and spir- 
ited translation that I know in any language.'* It cer- 
tainly excelled whatever had appeared in English, 
and appears to have satisfied his friends, and, for the 
most part, to have silenced his enemies. Miiboume) 
indeed, a clergyman, attacked it; but his outrages 
seem to be the ebullitions of a mind agitated by strong- 
er resentment than bad poetry can excite, and previ- 
ously resolved not to be pleased. 

His cnticism extends only to the Pre&ce, Pastorals, 
and Georg^cs ; and, as he professes to give his anta« 
gonist an opportunity of reprisal, he has added his own 
version of the first and fourth pastorals, and the first 
Georgic. The world has forgotten his book; but, 
since his attempt has given him a place in literary 
history, I will preserve a specimen of his criticism, by 
inserting his remarks on the invocation before the first 
Georgic; and of his poetry, by annexing his own ver- 
sion. 

Ver. 1. 
What roaket a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
l^e fraUfttl soil, and wlien to'sow the corn. 

<< It's unlucky ,,they say, to stumble at the threshold ; 
but what has a plenteous harvest to do here ? Virgil 
could not pretend to prescribe rules for that whiciv 
depends not on the husbandman's care, but the dis- 
position of Heaven altogether. Indeed, the plenteous 
crop depends somewhat on the good method of tillage ; 
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and where the land's ill manured, ^e corn, without a 
miracle, can be but indiffei^ent : but the harvest may 
be good, which is the properest epithet, the' the hus- 
bandman's skill were never so indifferent. The next 
sentence^is too literal, and when to plough had been 
Virgil's meaning, and intelligible to every body ; and 
when to sow the Corn is a needless addition. 

* Ver. 3 

The cure of sbeep> of oxen, and of kine. 

And when to geld the lambs, and shear the swine, 

would as well have fallen under the cura bourn qtii 

cultus habendo eit fiecori^ as Mr. D's deduction of 

particulars. ^ - 

Vei-. 5. 
The birth and g^enios of the frugal bee 
1 sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee. 

But where did exfterientia ever signify birth and ge- 
nius ? or what ground was there for such a figure in 
this place ? How much more manly is Mr. Ogiiby's 
version ! 

What makes rich grounds, in what celestial signs 
'Tisgood to plough, and marry dms with vi^es ; 
What best fits cattle, what with sheep agrees. 
And several arts imprOvii)g frugal bees ; 
1 sing, Msecenas. 

Which four lines, tho* faulty enough, are yet much 
more to the purpose than Mr. D's six. 

Ver. 22. 
From 6etds and mountains to ro j song repair. 

For patrium linquens hemu3 ; saltusque Lycaei— 
Very well explained I 

. Yer. 23, 24. 
Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil. 
Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's toil ! 

Written as if these had been Pallas's inyentiox^— 
The ploughman's toil is impertinent. 
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.Yer.25. 
— Th©;Jhroud-likd cypi-e ga j > « 

Why shroud-like? Is. a cypress, pulled up by the; 
roots, ivhich the sculpture in the last eclogue fills 
Silvanus's hand with, so veey like a. shroud? Or 
did not Mr. D. think of that kind of cypress used 
often for scarves and hatbands at funerals form«'lyi 
or for widows* veils, &c. ? if so, *twas a deep, good 
thought. 

Ver. 26. 
T hat wear 
The royal honours, and increase the year. 

What's meant by increasing the year ? Did the 
gods or goddesses add more months, or days, or 
hours, to it ? Or how can arva tueri signify to wear 
rural honours ? Is t^is to translate, or abuse an au- 
thor ? The next couplet is borrowed from Ogilby, 
I suppose, because less to the purpose than ordinary. 

Ver. 33. 
The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard'. 

Idle, and none of Virgil's, no more than the sense 
of the precedent couplet ; so again, he interpolates 
Virgil with that and the round circle of the year to 
guide powerful of blessings, which thou strewest 
around; a ridiculous Latinism, and an impertinent 
addition ; indeed the whole period is but one piece 
of absurdity and nonsense, as those who lay it with 
the original must find. 

Ver. 42, 43. 
And Neptune shall resign the fasces of tiie sea. 

Was he consul or dictator there ? 

And watery Tirgins for thy hed shsll strive.' 

Both absurd interpolations. 

Ver. 47, 48. 
Where in the void of heaven a plaee is free* 
Ahi h»PP7 Jy-^-^n, were that place £or. thfie !. 
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But where ifi, that ^id ? Or^ what does our tnms- 
latbr mean by It ? He" knows what Otid says, Ood 
idid'4o (irevent stich a void in heav^; perhaps tldiB 
was then fiM^gotten t but Virg;U talks more sensiMgr* 

The scofpion xffaAy to receive thy Uiw«. 

No, he would not then *ave gotten out of his "way 
so fast. 

Vep. 56. 
Though Proserpine affects her silent seat. 

"^hat made her then so angry with Ascalaphus, for 
pteventing her return? She was now mus'd to pa- 
tience under the determinatiims of fate, rather than 
food of her residence. 

Vep.61,€2,63. 
Pity the port's and the plough mWs cares. 
Interest thy greatness in our mean affairs, 
And use thyself betimes to hear oar prayers. 

Which is such a wretched perversion of VirgiPs 
noble thought as vicars would have blushed at ; but 
TS/fr. Ogilby makes us some amends, by his better 
lines: 

O whereso'er thou art, from thence incline^ 
And grant a^istanee to «ny hoTd design ; 
Pity, ^th-flie, pmr licishiindfBen'a ivfiUrr, 
And wj/Wi as if mmslated, he^r «ur prayers. 

TMs b sense, and to the pui^pose : the otiiet^ poor 
mistaken stuff." 

Such were the strictures of Milboume, who found 
few abettors, and of whom it may be reasonably ima- 
gined, that many who fiivoured his design were 
ashamed of his tnsolenee. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation was 
more coolly examined, and found, like all others^ 
to be sometimes erroneous, and sometimes licen- 
tious. Those wiK> could End &iilt% tfaoaglit they 
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could avoid them ; imd Dr. Brady attempted in blank 
verse a translation of the .£neidt which, when drag-» 
ged into the wotM, did4K>t live long enough to cpyv 
I have ne^r seen it ; but that ftueh a version therft « 
is, or lias been, perhaps some old catalogue informed 
me. 

With not much better success, Trapp^- when his 
tragedy and his prelections had given him reputation, 
attempted another blai^ version of the J^neid; to 
which, notwithstanding the slight regard with which 
it was treated, he had afterwards peraeveraiKe enough 
to add the Eclogues and Georgics. His book may 
continue in existence as long as It is the chmdestine 
refuge of school boys. 

Since the English ear has been accustomed to the 
mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the diction of 
poetry has become more splendid, new attempts have 
been made to translate Virgil; and aU his works 
have been attempted by men better qualified to 
contend with Drydcn. I will not engage myself 
in an invidious comparison, by opposing one passage 
to another; a work of which there would be no 
end, tod which might be o£ten offensive without 
use. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit 
of great works is to be estimated, but by tlieir general 
effects and ultimate result. It is easy to note a weak 
line, and write one more vigorous in its place; to 
find a happiness of expression in the original, and 
tiansplant it by force into the version : but what is 
gifen to the parts may be subducted from the whole, 
and the reader may he weary, though the critick 
may commend: Works ol imagination excel by 
their alkil^ment and delight ; by their power of 
attracting and detainlag the attention. That hook 
Is good in vain which the reader throws awiiy. He 
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only is the master, who keeps the mind in ^leasin^ 
captivity; whose pages are perused with eagerness, 
^d in hope of new pleasisre are perused again ; 
, and whose conclusion is perceived with an eye of 
sorrow, such as the traveller casts upon departing 
day. 

By ^s proportion of this predomination I will con- 
sent that Dryden should be tried j of this, whicji, in 
opposition to reason, makes Ariosto the darling and 
the pride of" Italy ; . of this, which, in defiance of 
criticism, qontinues Shakspeare the sovereign of the 
drama. 

His last work was his Fables, in which he ^ave us 
the first example of a mode of writing which the Ita- 
lians call refaccimento, a renovation of ancient wri- 
ters, by modernizing their language. Thus the old 
poem of Boiardo, has been new-dressed by Dome- 
nichi and Berni. The works of Chaucer, which upon 
this kind of rejuvenescence has been bestowed by 
Dryden, require little criticism. The tale of the 
Cock seems hardly worth revival ; and the story of 
Palamon and Arcite, containing an action unsuitable 
to the times in which it is pldtat^j can hardty be 
suffered to pass without censure of the hyperbolical 
commendation which Dryden has given it in the 
general preface, and in a poetical dedication, a piece 
where his original fondness of remote conceits seems 
to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, Sigis- 
munda may be defended by the celebrity of the_ story. 
Ifheodore and Honoria, though it contains not muth 
moral, yet afforded opportunities of striking descrip- 
tion*. And Cymon was formerly a tale of such repu- 
tajtion, that at tb^ revival of letters k^^was ti^anslated 
into Latin by one of the Qj^roalds. 

Wl)atever subjects employed his peo> he >yas still 
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improving our measures, and exnbellishiirg our lan- 
guage. 

In this volume are interspersed some short original 
poems, ' which, with his prologues, . epilogues, and 
isongs, may be comprised in Congreve's remark, that 
even those, if he had written frothing else, would 
have entitled him to the praise of excellence in his 
kind. 

One composition must however be distinguished. 
The Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, perhaps the last effort 
©f his poetryi has been always considered as exhibit- 
ing the highest flight of fancy, and the exactest nicety 
of art. This is allowed to stand without a rival. If 
indeed there is any excellence beyond it, in some 
other of Dryden's works that excellence must be 
found. Compared with the Oite on Killegrew, it 
may be pronounced perhaps superior on the whote, 
but without any single part ©qual to the first stan«a 
of the other. 

It is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight's labeur ; 
but it does not want its negligences ; some of the 
lines .are without correspondent rhymes ; a defect 
which I never detected but after an acquainfamce of 
many years, and which the enthusiasm of tha writer 
might hinder him froni perceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former ; 
but it is not liess elegant in the diction. The conclu- 
sion is vicious ; the musick of Timotheus, which rais- 
ed a mortal to the skies, had only a metaphorical 
. power ; that of Cecilia, which drew an angel down^ 
had a real effect: the crown, therefore, could ilot 
reasonably be divided. - ^ 

In a general survey of Dryden's labours, he appears 
to have a mind very ' comprehensive by nature, and 
much enriched with acquired knowled^^ His com- 
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yoshkNis are the effects (d a vigoroiM genius operat- 
ing \^>0A large materials. 

The pawer tllkt predominated in his intelkctual 
ef»eratiens was rather«trong reason than quick sensi- 
Uiitf. Upon all occasions that were )>resented he 
studied rather than felt, and produced sentiments 
not such as nature enforcesi but meditaUon supplies. 
With the simple and elemental passions, as they 
^fing separate m the mind^ he seems not jaMch ac- 
quainted { and seldom deacrihes them but as they are 
coDnplicated by the various relations of society? and 
confused in the tumults and agitations of life. 

What he says of love may contribute to <he expla.- 
nation of ehis character : 

Love various minds does tarionsly fadpire : 
It stirs in geatle bQtoms gentle fire, 
Like that of moense on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempestuous souls invade : 
A fire which every windy passion blows. 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

Bryden's was not one of the gentle bosoms : love(, 
as it subsists in itself, with no tendency but to the per- 
son loved, and wishing only for correspondent kind- 
ness ; such love as shuts out all other interest, the 
love of the golden age, was tob soft and subtle to put 
his fkculties in motion. He hcu'dly conceived it but 
in its turbulent effervescence with some other de- 
sires ; when it was inflamed by rivalry, or obstructed 
hy diffiiNilties ; when it invigorated ambition, or exas- 
jpereted revenge. 

He is therefore, with all hts variety ^ excellence, 
not often pathetick ; and had so little sensibiKty of the 
power of effusions purely natural, that he did not es- 
teem them in others : simplicity gave him no plea- 
«»% ; and for tiit first part of his life he looked on 
Otway with contempt, though at last, indeed very late. 



h e confessed tbiit ia his pk^ tbcse wtonatitre) whidi 
is the chief beauty. 

We do Bot alwa3rs iinow our own motiyes. I am 
not certain whether it was not rather the* difficulty 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine (^rations 
of the heart, than a servile submission to an injudi* 
cious audience, that filled his plajra with faise magnir 
ficence. It was necessary to fix attention; and the 
Hiind can be captivated only by recoUection, or by eii* 
riosity ; by reviving natural sentiments, or impressinif- 
new appearances of things: sentences were readier 
at his call than imagea; he could more easUy fill the 
ear with splendid novelty, than awaken those ideas 
that slumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocina- 
tion ; and, that argument might not be too soon, at an 
end, he delighted to talk of liberty and necessityi 
destiny and conting«ence ; these he discusses in the 
language of the school with so much profundity, 
that the terms which he uses are not always under- 
stood. It is indeed learnings but learning out of 
place. 

When once he had mgaged himself in disputaiaaa 
thoughts flowed in on ^ther side: he Vfas now no 
longer at a loss ; he had always objections and solu-^ 
tions at command ; ^^ verbaque provisam rem" — gave 
him matter for his verse, and he finds without diffi- 
culty verse for his matter. 

In comedy, for which he professes himself n^t na- 
turally qualified, the mirth which he excites will per- 
haps not be found so much to arise from any origi- 
nal humour, or peculiarity of character nicely distin- 
guished and diligently pursued, as from incidents and 
circumstances, artifices and surfHrises ; from jests of 
action rather thnn ^f sentiment* What he had of 
humourous or passionatey he seems to have had not 
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from nature, but frosB other poets ; if nojb always as a 
plagiary, at least as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and dar- 
ing sallies of sentiment, in the irregular and eccen- 
trick violence of wit. He delighted to tread upon the 
brmk of meaning, where light and darkness begin to 
mingle ; to approach the precipice of absurdity^ and 
hover over the abyss of unideal vacancy. This incli- 
nation sometimes produced nonsense, which he knew ; 
as, . 

More swiftly, sun, and fly a lover^s pace. 

Leave weeks and mooUis behind thee in thy race, 

Amamel flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the air; 
. My flaming sword above them to display. 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 

And sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which per- 
haps he was not conscious : 

Then we upon our orb's last verge shall go, 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky; 
From thence our rolling neiglvbours we ^all know, 

And on the lunar world securely pr}\ 

These lines have no meaning ; but may wfc not say, 
in imitation of Cowley on another book, 
•Tisso like sense, 'twill serve the turn as well. 

This endeavour after the grand and the new pro- 
duced many sentiments either great or bulky, and 
many images either just or splendid : 

1 am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
AVheu wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

— ^'Tis but because the living death ne'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new: 
liet me th' experiment before you try, 
I'll shew you first how easy 'tis to die. 

— ^There with a forest of their dart« he strove, 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove. 
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. ^ With bis broad sword l^e boldest beating down. 
While Fate grew pale lest he should win the town. 
And turnM the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend vhat it mistook. 

— ^I beg no pity for this mouldering clay i 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Possession of your earth : 

If burnt, and scatter'd in the air, the winds 

That strew my dust diffuse my royalty. 

And spread me o'er your clime; for where one atom 

Of mine shall light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

Of these quotations the tyfp first may be allowed to be 
great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of such selection there is no end. I will add only 
a few more passages ; of which the first, though it 
may perhaps be quite clear in prose, is not too obscure 
for poetry, as the meaning that it has is noble. 

No, there is a necesiity in fate. 

Why still the brave bold man is fortunate ; / 

He keeps his object ever full in sight ; 

And that assurance holds him firm and right ; 

True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss, 

But right before there is no precipice ; 

Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 

Of the images which the two following citations af- 
ford, the first is elegant, the second magnificent; 
whether either be just let the reader judge : 

What precious drops are these,' 
Which silently each other's track pursue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ? 

R esign your castl e 
—Enter, brave Sir j for, when you speak the word. 
The gates shall opep of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its lord shall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

These bursts of extravagance Dryden calls the 
Dalilahs of the theatre; and owns that many noisy lines 
of Maximin and Almanzor call out for vengeance upon 
him ; " but I knew,** says he, « that they were bad 
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enough to please, eyen when I wrote them." Theve is 
surely reason to suspect that he pleased himself as 
well as his audience ; and that these, like the harlots 
of other men, had his love, though not his approbation. 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous and 
splendid kind. He makes, like almost ail other poets, 
tcry frequent use of mythology, and sometimes con- 
nects religion and fable too closely without distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with pedan- 
tick ostentation; as when, in translating Virgil, he 
says, " tack to the larboai^,*' and « veer starboard ;" 
and talks in another work, of " virtue spooning before 
the wind.** His vanity now and then betrays his igno- 
rance. 

They Natare's king throagh Nature's optieks vicw'd ; 
Revers'd, they view'd hiin lessen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reversing a telescope, and unluckily 
reverses the object. 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean. When he 
describes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to 
stop the fire of London, what is his expression ? 
A hollow crystal pyramid he takes. 

In firmameDtal waters dipp'd abore. 
Of this a broad extinguiaher he makes. 
And hoods the Hames that to the quarry strove. 

When he describes the last day, and the decisive 
tribunal, he intermingles this image ; 

When rattling bones together fly. 
From the four quarters of the sky. 

It was indeed never in his power to resist the temp- 
tation of a jest. In his Elegy on Cromwell i 

No sooner was the Fi-enchman*8 cause embrac'd. 
Than the light monsieur the grave don outweigh'd ; 
His fortune turuM the scale* >■ .■ 

He had a vanity, utiworthy of his abilities, to show, 
as may be suspected, the rank of the company with 
whom he lived, by tlie Use of French Words, which 
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l^ad then c^t into cotirersaticm ; auch as frsdcheur 
for coolness, fougue for turbulence, and a fow more^ 
none of which the language has incorporated or re- 
tained. They continue only where they stood first, 
perpetual warnings to future innovators. 

These are his faults of affectation; his faults of 
negligence are beyond recital. Such is the uneven- 
ness of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom 
found together without something of which the rea- 
der is ashamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of his 
own pages; he seldom struggled after supreme excel- 
lence, but snatched in haste what was within his 
reach ; and when he could content others, was him- 
self contented. He did not keep present to his mind 
an idea of pure perfection ; nor compare his works, 
such as they were, with what they might be made: 
He knew to whom he should be opposed. He had 
more musick than Waller, more vigour than Denham^ 
and more nature than Cowley ; and from his contem- 
porsy^ies he was in no danger. Standing therefore in 
the highest place, he had no care to rise by contend- 
ing with himself; but while there was no name above 
his own, was willing to enjoy fame on the easiest 
terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought suffi- 
cient, he did not stop to make better; and allowed 
himself to leave many parts unfinished, in confidence 
that the good lines would overbalance the bad. What 
he had once written, he dismissed from his thoughts; 
and I believe there is no example to be found of any 
correction or improvement made by him after publi- 
ea^n. The >hastiness of his productions might be 
the effect of necessity ; but his subsequent neglect 
could hardly have any other cause than impatience of 
study. 

VOI*. IX. s 
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' What can be said of his versification will be little 
more than a dilation of the praise given it by Pope : 



Waller was smooth ; but Uiydefk taught to join 
The varying verse ; the fttll-resounding line, 
The long majestick inarch, and energy divine. 
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Some improvements had been already made in Eng- 
lish numbers ; but the full force of our language was 
not yet felt ; the verse that was smooth was commonly 
feeble. If Cowley had sometimes a finished line, he 
had it by chance. Dryden knew how to choose the 
flowing and the sonorous words ; to vary the pauses, 
and adjust the accents ; to diversify the cadence, and 
yet preserve the smoothness of his metre. 

Of triplets and alexandrines, though he did not in- 
troduce the use, he established it. The triplet has 
long subsisted among us. Dryden seems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer ; but it is 
to be found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign of 
Mary ; and in Hall's Satires, published five years be- 
fore the death of Elizabeth. 

The alexandrine was, I believe, first used by Spen- 
fier, for the Sake of Closing his stan2a with a fuller 
Sound. We had a longer measure of fourteen syllables, 
into which the ^neid was translated by Phaer, and 
Other works of the ancients by other writers ; of which 
Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the last. 

The two first lines of Phaer's third ^rieid will ex- 
emplify this measure : 

When Asia's state was overthrown, and Priam's kingdom stout. 
All guiltless, by the power of gods ahove was rooted out 

As these lines had their break, or caesura, always at 
the eighth syllable^ it was thought, in time, common 
dious to divide them ; and quatrains of lines, alter- 
nately consisting of eight and six syllables, make the 
m^st soft and pleasing of our lyrick measures ; aS| 
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Relentless time, destroying power. 

Which stone and brass obey. 
Who giv'st to ev'r> flying hour 
To work some new decay 

In the alexandrine, when its power was once 'felt, 
some poems, as Drayton's Polyolbion, were wholly 
"written ; and sometimes the measures of twelve and 
fourteen syllables were interchanged with one another. 
Cowley was the first that inserted the alexandrine at 
pleasure among the heroick lines often syllables, and 
from him Dryden professes to have adopted it. 

The triplet and alexandrine are not universally 
approved. Swift always censured them, and wrot& 
some lines to ridicule them. In examining their 
propriety, it is to be considered that the essence of 
verse is regularity, and its ornament is variety. To 
write verse, is to dispose syllables and sounds har- 
monically by some known and settled rule ; a rule 
however lax enough to substitute similitude for iden- 
tity, to admit change without breach of order, and to 
relieve the ear without disappointing it. Thus a 
Latin hexameter is formed from dactyls and spondees 
differently combined ; the English heroick admits o{ 
acute or grave syllables variously disposed. The 
Latin never deviates into seven feet, or exceeds the 
number of seventeen syllables ; but the English alex* 
•andrine breaks the lawful bounds, and surprises the 
reader with two syllables more than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same ; the ear has 
been accustomed to expect a new rhyme in every 
couplet; but is on a sudden surprised with thre^ 
rhymes together, to which the reader could not ac- 
commodate his voice, did he not obtain notice of the 
change from the braces of the miirgins. Surely there 
is something unskilful in the necessity of such mecha* 
nical direction^ 

S3 
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Considering the.metrical art simply as a 8cienc<(, 
and consequently excluding all casualty, we must 
allow that triplets and alexandrin^) inserted^ by ca- 
price, are interruptions of that constancy to which 
science aspires. And though the variety which they 
produce may very justly be desired, yet, to make 
poetry exact, there ought to be some stated mode of 
admitting them. 

But till some such regulation can be formed, I 
wish them still to be retained in their present state. 
They are sometimes convenient to the poet. Fenton 
was of opinion, that Dryden was too liberal, and Pope 
too sparing in their use. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly just, and he 
valued himself for his readiness in finding them ; but 
he is sometimes open to objection. 

It is the common practice of our poets to end the 
second line with a weak or grave syllable : 

Together o'er the Alps methinks we flj, 
Fill'd with ideas of fair Italy. 

Dryden sometimes puts the weak rhyme in the 
first: 

Laugh, all the powers that favour tyranny, 
And.all the standing army of the sky. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph 
with the first line of a couplet, which, though the 
French seem to do it without irregularity, always dis- 
pleases in English poetry. 

The alexandrine, though much his favourite, is 
not always very diligently fabricated by him. It 
invariably requires a break at the sixth syllable; 
a rule which the modern French poets never violate, 
but which Dryden sometimes neglected : 

And with paternal thander vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was said by Pope, that " he 
could select frojn them better specimens of evciy 
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mode of poetry than Any other English writer could 
supply." Perhaps no nation ever produced a writer 
that enriched his language with such a variety of mo- 
dels. To him we owe the improTement^ perhaps the 
completion of our metre, the refinement of our lan'- 
guage, and much of the correctness of our sentimentr. 
By him we were taught '* sapere & fari/' to think 
naturally and express forcibly. Though Davies has 
reasoned in rhyme before him, it may be perhaps 
maintained that he was the first who joined argument 
with poetry. He showed us the true bounds of a 
translator's liberty. What was said of Rome, adorned 
by Augustus, may be applied by an easy metaphor, to 
English poetry embellished by Dryden, " lateritiam 
invenit, marmoream reliquit." He found it bricks 
and he left it marble. 

The invocation before the Georgics is here insert- 
ed from Mr. Milbourne's version, that, according to 
his own proposal, his verses may be compared with 
those which he censures. 

What makes the richest tilth, beneath what signa ' 

To plough, and when to match your elms and vines ; 

What care with flocks, and what with herds agrees. 

And all the management of finigal bees : 

1 sing, Mfccenas ! Ye immensely clear. 

Vast orbs of light, which guide the rotling year ! 
' Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by you 

We fatt'ning corn for hungry mast pursue. 

If taught by you, we first the cluster prest. 

And thin co!4 streams with sprightly juice refresht ; 

Ye fawns, the present numens of the field. 

Wood nymphs and fawns, your kind assistance yield ; 

Your gifts I sing : and thou, at whose fear'd stroke 

From rending earth the fiery courser broke. 

Great Neptune, O assist my artful song ! 

And thou to whom the woo<U and groves belonei^. 

Whose snowy heifers on her flowVy plains 

In miehty herds the Ctean Lsle maintains ! 

Pan, nappy shepherd, if thy cares divine, 

E*er to imp rove Ihy Mwnelus incline, 
S 3 
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li^ave thf Lyeaean wood and la&ve grove. 
And with thy Ucky smiles our work approve i 
Be Pallas too, sweet oil's iurentor, kind ; 
And be who first the crooked plough designM, 
' Sylvanus, god of all the woods appear. 
Whose hands a new-drawn tender cypress hear ! 
Ye gods and goddesses, who e'er with love 
Would guard our pastures, and our fields improve ; 
Ye, who new plants from unknown lands supply. 
And with condensing clouds obscure the sky. 
And drop them softly thence in fruitful showers; 
Assist my enterprise, ye gentle powers ! 

And thou, great C»sar ! though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty seat ; 
Whether thou'lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vast world, while thy great hand shall bear 
The fruits and seasons of the turning year, 
Andthy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear 5 
AVhether thbu'it all the boundless ocean sway. 
And seamen only to thyself shall pray; 
Thule, the fairest island, kneel to thee. 
And, that thou may'st her son by marriage be> 
Tcthys will for the happy purchase yield 
To make a dowry of her wat'ry field : 
Whether thou'lt add to heaven a brighter sign,i 
And o'er the summer months serenely shine i 
Where between Cancer and Erigone, 
1 here yet remains a spacious room for thee? 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arm declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch resigns ; 
WI«ate'er thou'lt be; for sure the realms below 
No just pretence to thy command caa.show : 
No such anabition sways thy vast desires. 
Though Greece h^ own Elysian Fields admires. 
And now, at last, contented Proserpine, 
Can all her mother's earnest prayers decline. 
Whatever thou'lt be, O guide our gentle course j 
And with thy smiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With me th' unknowing rusticks' wants relieve. 
And, though on earth, our sacred vows receive. 

Mr. Dryden, having received from Rymer his Re- 
marks on the Tragedies of the last Age, wrote obser- 
vations on the blanlt leaves ; which, having been in the 
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{possession of Mr. Garricky are by his favour commu- 
nicated to the publick, that no particle of Dryden 
may be lost. 

" That we may less wonder why pity and terror 
are not now the only springs on which our tragedies 
move, and that Shakspeare may be more excused, 
Rapin confesses that the French tragedies now all run 
on the tendr^ ; and gives the reason, because love is 
the passion which most predominates in our souls^ 
and that therefore the passions represented become 
insipid, unless they are conformable to the thoughts 
of the audience. But it is to be concluded, that this 
passion works not now amongst the French so strongly 
as the other two did amongst the ancients.- Amongst 
us, who have a stronger genius for writing, the ope- 
rations from the writing are much stronger ; for the 
raising of Shakspeare's passions is more from the 
excellency of the words and thoughts, than the just- 
ness of the occasion ; and, if he has been able to pick 
single occasions, he has never founded the whole rea- 
sonably ; yet, by the genius of poetry in writing, he 
has succeeded. 

" Rapin attributes more to the cfoV/to, that is, to the 
words and discourse of a tragedy, than Aristotle has 
done, who places them in the last rank of beauties,* 
perhaps, only last in order, because they are the last, 
product of the design, <rf the disposition or connection 
of its parts ; of the characters, of the manners of those 
characters, and of the thoughts proceeding from those 
manners. Rapin's words are remarkable : < 'Tis not 
the admirable intrigue, the surprising events, and 
extraordinary incidents, that make the beauty of a 
tragedy : *tis the discourses, when they are natural 
and passionate : so are Shakspeare's.' 

" The parts of a poem, tragick or heroick^ are> 

"^ 1. The fable itself. 

4e 
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<* 3. The order or maiHier of its contrivance, ia 
relation of tile parts to the whole. 

" 3. The manners, or decency of the characters, in 
speaking or acting what is proper for them, and pros- 
per to be shown by the poet. 

*^ 4. The thoughts which express the manners. 

" 5. The words which express those thoughts. 

"In the last of these Homer excels Virgil; Virgil 
all the other ancient poets ; and Shakspeare all 
modem poets. 

" For the second of these, the order : the meaning 
is, that a fable ought to have a beginning, middle, and 
an end, all just and natural>; so that that part, e. ff. 
which is the middle, could not naturally be the begin- 
ning or end, and so of the rest t all depend on one j 
another, like the links of a curious chain. If terror | 
and pity are only to be raised, certainly this author i 
follows Aristotle's rules, and Sophocles and £uri« 
pides* example ; but joy may be raised too, and that 
doubly, either by seeing a wicked man punished, or a 
good man at last fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, to 
see wickedness prosperous, and goodness depressed : 
both these may be profitable to the end of a tragedy^ 
reformation of manners ; but the last improperly, only 
as it begets pity in the audience ; though Aristotle, I 
confess, places tragedies of this kind in the second 
form. 

^< He who undertakes to answer this excellent cri- 
tique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our English poets 
against the Greek, ought to do it in this manner : ei- 
ther by yielding to him the greatest part of what he 
contends for, which consists in this, that the^dtc,f. r. 
the design and conduct of it, is more conducing in 
the Greeks to those ends of tragedy, which Aristotle 
and he propose, namely, to cause terror and pity; 
yet the granting this does not set the Greeks abevc 
the English poets. 
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" But the answerer ought to prove two things : first, 
that the fable is not the greatest master-piece of a 
tragedf, though it be the foundation of it. 

^ Secondly, that other ends as suitable to the na* 
ture of tragedy may be found in the English, which 
were not in the Greek. 

« Aristotle places the fable first ; not quoad dig- 
nitatem, sed quoad fundamentum : for a fable, never 
to movingly contrived to those ends of his, pity and 
terror, will operate nothing on oiir affections, ex- 
cept the characters, manners, thoughts, and words, 
are suitable. 

^< So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that in 
all those or the greatest part of them, we are inferior 
to Sophocles and Euripides ; and this he has offered 
at, in some measure ; but, I think, a little partiaUy to 
the ancients. 

^^ For the fable itself, 'tis in the English more 
ademed with episodes, and larger than in the Greek 
poets ; consequ«[)tly more diverting. F(h*, if the 
action be but one, and that plain, without any coon- 
terturn of design or episode, z. e. underplot, how can 
it be so pleasing as the English, which have both 
underplot and a turned design, which keeps- the 
audience in expectation of the catastrophe I whereas 
in the Gree4& poets we see through the whole design 
at first. 

<< For the characters, they a,re neither so many nor 
so various in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Sh^- 
speare and Fletcher ; only they are more adapted to 
those .endii of tragedy which Aristotle commends to 
us, pity and terror. 

" The manners flow from the characters, and con- 
•sequently must partake of their advantages and dis* 
advantages. 

s S 
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" The thoughts and words, which arc the fourth 
and fifth beauties of tmgedy, are certainly more noble 
and more poetical in the English than in the Greek, 
which must be proved by comparing them somewhat 
more equitably than Mr. Rymer has done. 

" After all, we need not yield that the English way 
is less conducing to move pity and terror, because 
they often show virtue oppressed and vice punished ; 
w^here they do not both, or either, they are not to be 
defended. 

<< And if we should grant that the Greeks performed 
this better, perhaps it may admit of dispute, whether 
pity and terror are either the prime^ or at least the 
only ends of tragedy. 

" *Tis not enough that Aristotle had said so ; for^ 
Aristotle drew his models of tragedy from Sophocles 
and Euripides ; and if he had seen ours, might havt 
changed his mind. And chiefly we have to say (what 
I hinted on pity and' terror, in the last paragraph 
s^ve one,) that the punishment of vice and reward of 
virtue are the most adequate ends of tn^edy, because 
most conducing to good example of life. Now, pity 
is not so easily raised for a criminal- (and the ancient 
^tragedy always represents its chief person such) as 
it is for an innocent man ; and the suffering of inno- 
cence and punishment of the offender is of the nature 
of English tragedy : contracily, in the Greek, inno- 
cence is unhappy often and the offender escapes. 
Then we are not touched with the sufferings of any 
sort of men so much as of lovers ; and this was almost 
unknown to the ancients : so that they neither admin- 
istered poetical justice, of which Mr. Rymer boasts, 
so well as we ; neither knew they the best common- 
place of pity, which is love. 

"He therefore unjustly blames us for not building 
oh what the ancients left us ; for it seems, upon con- 
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sMeration of the premises, that we have wholly^ 
finished what they began. 

" My judgment on this piece is this : that it is ex- 
tremely learned, but that the author of it is better read 
in the Greek than in the English poets : that all wri- 
ters ought to study this critique, as the best account 
I have ever seen of the ancients ; that the model of 
tragedy, he has here given, is excellent, and eibr 
trembly correct ; but that it is not the only model of 
all tragedy, because it is too much circumscribed in 
plot, characters, &c. and, lastly, that we may be taught 
here justly to admire and imitate th6 ancients, without 
givmg them the preference with this author, in preju- 
dice to our own country- 

« Want of method in this excellent treatise makcNa 
the thoughts of the author sometimes obscure. 

" His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved 
is, that they are to be moved as the means conducing 
to the ends of tragedy, which are pleasure and instruc- 
tion. 

" And these two ends may be thus distinguished. 
The chief end of the poet is to please ; for hisinmie* 
diate reputation depends on it. 

" The great end of the poem is to instruct, which is 
performed by making pleasure the vehicle of that in- 
struction ; for, posey is an art, and all arts are made to 
profit. Rafiin. 

<< The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for 
the criminal, not for those or him whom he has mur- 
dered, or who have been the occasion of the tragedy. 
The terror is likewise in the punishment of the same 
criminal ; who, if he be represented too great an offen- 
der, will not be pitied ; if altogether innocent, his pun- 
ishment will be unjust. 

" Another obscurity is, where he says, Sophocles 
perfected tragedy by introducing the third acton 
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thst k) lie meaat three kinds of ftetion ; ooe com- 
pany singing) or speaking; another playing oa the 
imisick ; a third dancing. 

<< To make a true jodgsnent in this ceecipetiiion be* 
tivixt the Greek poets and the EngUsh» in tragedy : 

^Consider^ first, how Aristetie has de&ned a tragedy. 
Secondly, what he assigns the end of it to be. Thixxtty^ 
what he thinks the beauties of it Foorthlyf the »ea2is 
to attstki the end proposed. 

<< Compare ihe Greek and English tragick poets just* 
]y, and without partiality^ according to those rules. 

' ^< Then, secondly, ccmsider whether Ariatotle has 
made a just definition of tragedy ; of Its parts, of its 
ends, and of its beauties ; and whether he, having not 
seen any others but those of Sc^hocies, Euripides, 
dec. had or truly could determine what all the excel- 
lencies of tragedy are, and wherein they consist. 

** Next, shew in what ancient tragedy was deficient : 
lor example, in the narrowness of its plats, and few* 
ness of persons ; and try whether that be not a fault 
in the Greek poets; said whether their excellency was 
so great, when the -variety was visibly so little ; or 
whether what they did was not very easy to do. 

^ Then make a judgment on what the English have 
added to their beauties : as, fi>r example, not onfy more 
plot, but aflso new passions ; as namely, that of love» 
scarcely touched on by the ancients, except in this 
one example of Phaedra, cited by Mr. Rymer ; and in 
that how short they were of Fletcher i 

^ Prove also that love, heing mi heroick passion, is 
fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, because of the 
example alleged of Ph«dra ; and how far Shakspeare 
has outdone them in friendship, Sec. 

« To return to the beginning of this inquiry; consider 
if pity and terror be enough for tragedy to move : and 
I believe, upon a true definition of tcagedy, it will "be 
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found that its work extends farther, and that it is t# 
reform manners, by a delightful representation of hu- 
man life in great persons, by way of dialogue. If this 
be true, then not only pity and terror are to be moved^ 
as the only means to bring us to virtue, but genendly 
love to virtue, and hatred to vice ; by shewing the re- 
wards of one, and punishments of the other ; at least, 
by rendering virtue always amiable, though it be 
shown unfortunate ; and vice detestable, though it be 
shown triumphant. 

" If, then, the encouragement of virtue and discour- 
agement of vice be the proper ends of poetry in tragedy, 
pity and terror, though g9od means, are not the only. 
For all the passions, in their turns, are to be set in a 
ferment ; as joy, anger, love, fear, are to be used a!i 
the poet's common-places; and a general concern- 
ment for the principal actors is to be raised, by mak- 
ing them appear such in their characters, their words 
and actions, as will interest the audience in their for- 
tunes. 

" And if, after all, in a larger sense, pity comprehends 
this concernment for the good, and terror includes de- 
testation for the bad, then let us consider whether the 
English have not answered this end of tragedy as well 
as the ancients, or perhaps better. 

" And here Mr. Rymer's objections against these 
plays are to be impartially weighed, that we may sec 
whether they are of weight enough to turn the bal- 
ance against our countrymen. 

" 'Tis evident those plays which he arraigns, have 
moved both those passions in a high degree upon the 
stage. 

" To give the glory of this away from the poet, and 
to place it upon the actors, seems unjust. 

** One reason is, because whatever actors they have 
foundi the event has been the same ; that is, the tamei 
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passions have been always moved ; which shows that 
there is something of force and merit in the plays 
themselvesy conducing to the design of raising these 
two passions ; and suppose them ever to have been ex- 
cellently acted, yet action only adds grace, vigour, and 
more life, upon the stage ; but cannot give it wholly 
where it is not first. But, secondly, I dare appeal to 
those nfho have never seen them acted, if they have 
not found these two passions moved within them : and 
if the general voice will carry it, Mr. Rymer's pre- 
judice will take off his single testimony. 

" This, being matter of fact, is reasonably to be es- 
tablished by this appeal; as, if one man says it is 
night, when the rest of the world conclude it to be 
day, there needs no farther argument again&t hiin, 
that it is so. 

" If he urge, that the general taste is depraved, his 
arguments to prove this can at best but evince that 
our poets took not the best way to rsdse those pasr 
^ sions ; but experience proves against him, that those 
means, which they have used, have been successful, 
and have produced them. 

<< And one reason of that success is, in ray opmiony 
this ; that Shakspeare and Fletcher have written to 
the genius of the age and nation in which they lived f 
fpr though nature, as he objects, is the same in all 
places, and reason too the .same ; yet the climate, the 
age, the disposition of the people, to whom a poet 
writes, may be so different, that what pleased the 
Greeks would not satisfy an English audience. 

^^ And if they proceed upon a foundation of truer 
reason to please the Athenians, than Shakspeare and 
Fletcher to please the English, it only shows that the 
Athenians were a more judicious people ; but the 
poet's business is certainly to please the audience. 

" Whether our English audience have been pleased 
.hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, ia 
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the next question ; that is, whether the means whick' 
Shakspeare and Fletcher have used, in their plays, to 
raise those paftsions before named, be better applied 
to the ends by the Greek poets than by them. And 
perhaps we shall not grant him this wholly : let it be 
yielded that a writer is not to run down with the stream 
or to please the people by their usual methods, but ra- 
ther to reform their judgments, it still remains to 
prove that our theatre needs this total reformation. 

" The faults, which he has found in their design are 
rather wittily aggravated in many places than reascm- 
ably urged ; and as much may be returned on the 
Greeks by one who were as witty as himself. 

" They destroy not, if they are granted,the foundation 
of the fab rick ; only take away from the beauty of the 
symmetry ; for example, the faults in the character of 
the king, in King and No-king, ai^ not, as he calls 
them, such as render him detestable, but only imper- 
fections which accompany human nature, and are for 
the most part excused by the violence of his love ; sO 
that they destroy not our pity or concernment for 
him : this answer may be applied to most of his objec- 
tions of that kind. 

" And Rollo committing many murders, when he is 
answerable but for one, is too severely arraigned by 
him ; for, it adds to our horror and detestation of thfi 
criminal; and poetick justice is not neglected neither ; 
for we stab him in our minds for every offence which 
he commits ; and the point, which the poet is to gain 
on the audience, is not so much in the death of an 
offender as the raising an horror of his crimes. 

" That the criminal should neither be wholly guilty, 
nor wholly innocent, but so participating of both as to 
move both pity and terror, is certainly a good rule, 
but not perpetually to be observed ; for, that were to 
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nukft aU tragedies too much alike ; which objection 
he Ibresawy but has not fully answered. 

^ To conclude, therefore; if the plays of the ancients 
asrc more correcdy plotted, ours are more beautifully 
written. ' And, if we can raise passions as high on 
worse foundations, it shows our genius in tragedy is 
greater ; for in all other parts of it the English have 
niMiifestly excelled them." 

The original of the following letter is preserved in 
die library at Lambeth, and was kindly imparted to 
the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyse. 
Copy of an original letter from John Dryden, esq. to 
his sons in Italy, from a MS. in the Lambeth Libra- 
ry, marked No. 933, p. 56. 
(SufierBcribed) 

« Al illustrissimo Sig^ 

Carlo Dryden Camariere 

d'Honore A. S. S. 

"In Roma. 
«* Franca per Mantoua. 

Sept the S(l, oar style. 
« Dear Sons, 
** Being now at sir William Bowyer*s in the colmtry, 
I cannot write at large, because I find myself some* 
what indisposed with a cold, and am thick of hearing, 
rather worse than I was in town. I am glad to find, 
by your letter of July 26th, your style, that you arc 
both in health ; but wonder you should think me so 
negligent as to forget to give you an Account of the 
ship in which your parcel is to come. I have written 
to you two or three letters concerning it, which I have 
sent by si^e hands, as I told you, and doubt not but 
you have them before this can arrive to you. Being 
out of town, I have forgotten the ship's name, which 
your mother will inquirci and put it into her letter, 
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vhich is: joined vith mine. But the master's name I 
remeiDber : he is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the ship 
is bound to Leghorn) consipied to Mr. Peter and Mr. 
Thomas Ball, merchants. I am of your opinion, that 
hy Tonson's means almost all our letters have mis- 
carried for this last year. Butt however, he has miss- 
ed of his design in the dedication, though he had pre- 
pared the book for it ; for, in every figure of J&neas 
he has caused him to be drawn like king William, 
with a hooked nose. After my return to town, I in- 
tend to alter a play of sir Robert Howard's, written 
Icmg since, and lately put into my hands ; 'tis called 
The Conquest of China by the Tartars. It will cost 
me six weeks study, with the probable benefit of an 
hundred pounds. In the mean time I am writing a 
song for St. Cecilia's Feast, who, you know, is the 
patroness of musick. This is troublesome, and ho 
way beneficial ; but I cou^l not deny the stewards of 
the feast, who came in a body to me to desire that 
kindness, one of them being Mr. Bridgeman, whose 
parents are your mother's friends. I hope to send 
you thirty guineas between Michaelmas and Christ- 
mas, of which I will give you an account when I come 
to town. I remember the counsel you give me in your 
letter ; but dissembling, though lawful in some cases^ 
is not my talent ; yet, for your sake, I will struggle 
with the plain openness of my nature, and keep in 
my just resentments against that degenerate order. 
In the mean time, I flatter not myself with any man- 
ner of- hopes, but do my duty, and suffer for God's 
sake; being assured, before hand, never to be re- 
warded, though the times should alter. Towards the 
latter end of this month, September, Charles will 
begin to recover his perfect health, according to 
his nativity, which, casting it myself, I am sure is 
true, and all things hitherto have happened accord- 
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ingly to the vety time that I predicted them : I hope 
at the same time to recover more health, according 
to my age. Remember me to poor Harry, whose 
prayers 1 eaniestly desire. My Virgil succeeds in 
the world beyond its desert or my expectation. You 
know the profits might have been more ; but neither 
my conscience nor my honour would suffer me to 
take them : but I never can repent of my constancy, 
since I am thoroughly persuaded of the justice of the 
cause for which I suffer. It has pleased God to raise 
up many friends to me amongst my enemies, though 
they who ought to have been my friends are negli- 
gent of me. I am called to dinner, and cannot go on 
with this letter, which I desire you to excuse ; and am 
*' Your most affectionate father, 

" John Drtden/* 
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